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The  unfini^ed  cfaikiren. 

Recently,  our  man  Ridgely  Hunt  country,  Hunt’s  sensitive,  incisive  article 

wrote  a  children’s  story  for  the  Chicago  won  the  Catherine  L.  O’Brien  award 

TVibune  Sunday  Magazine.  for  achievement  in  reporting  in  the 

A  story  about  children  with  a  special  area  of  women’s  interest, 
gift  for  love  and  laughter.  This  is  just  one  of  many  awards  Hunt 

But  children  who  will  never  grow  up.  has  won  for  excellence  in  journalism. 

Ridgely  Hunt  wrote  about  the  genetic  And  this  kind  of  award-winning 

puzzle  called  mongolism.  excellence  is  just  one  of  the  reasons  so 

Competing  with  writers  all  over  the  many  people  read  our  Sunday  Magazine. 

CMcago  IHbune. 


At  savings  you  like- 
for  the  kind  of  living  you  like. 


Up  to  1 800  automobiles  in  a  single  train . . . from  assembly  plant  to  distribution  point! 

Volume  hauling  in  our  special-design  rack  cars  is  one  reason  why  your  new  car  costs  many  dollars 
less  than  it  might  otherwise.  □  We’re  constantly  improving.  That's  why  average 
rail  freight  charge^  are  lower  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  □  In  just  one  more  generation 
there’ll  be  300  million  Americans— 50%  more  people  requiring  more  production  of  everything 
...and  more  good  transportation.  □  Dependence  on  railroads  will  grow  and  grow. 

And  railroads  will  be  ready  for  hauling  the  things  you  like . . .  for  the  kind  of  living  you  like. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 


GROW,  GROW 


LAST  WEEK, 

13  JOURNAL  WRITERS 
AND  3  EDITORS  WORKED  222 
MAN-HOURS  ON  ONE  STORY. 

WHEN  IT  RAN, 

IT  WAS  1,227  WORDS  LONG. 


1 
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We  don’t  believe  that 
readers  of  The  Journal  read  it 
to  have  somethina  to  do  with 
their  free  time.  They  read  us 
because  we  give  them  infor¬ 
mation  thev  can  use.  We  ex¬ 
plain  and  analyze  to  help  our 
readers  make  more  informed 
judgments.  Monday  through 
Friday,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  tells  what’s  happening 
—and  why. 

Obviously,  our  style  appeals 
to  a  lot  of  people.  The  Journal 
is  the  second- largest 
daily  in  the  country.  \ 

And  that’s 

short  of  it.  — •r 


Sometimes  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  story  that  starts  out 
as  a  simple  assignment  winds 
up  a  full-fledged,  front-page 
feature. 

Sometimes  it  works  the 
other  way.  We’ll  have  a  half- 
dozen  reporters  working  on 
what  seems  to  he  a  hot  lead, 
only  to  find  out  that  all  that 
needs  telling  can  he  told 
in  a  paragraph. 

A  story  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  as  long  as  it  has 
to  he.  We  don’t  pare  a  story 
down  just  to  make  it  fit  and 
we  don’t  fatten  up  a  story 
just  to  fill  up  space. 


On  most  newsstands.  Or  a 
3-month  introductory  sub¬ 
scription  for  eight  dollars. 
Write  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Department  M,P.O.  Box  300, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 
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kids  look  citer 

Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 

Most  dependable  mats  in  the  industry  is  what  stereotypers 
and  electrotypers  say  about  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS.  That’s 
the  reason  photos  and  art  work  look  so  great  and  real. 
Best  of  all,  CERTIFIED  has  formulated  specific  mats  to 
serve  specific  needs.  There’s  BLUE  RIBBON  for  difficult 
conditions.  SILVERTONE  for  top  quality  reproduction.  But 
the  most  famous  of  all  is  the  largest  selling  mat  in  the 
industry,  CERTIFIED  SYNDICATE.  Use  the  SYNDICATE 
pink  mat  for  faithful  reproduction  of  halftones  for  news¬ 
papers. 


anoid  haphazard  reproduciian 


Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS;  SYNDICATE  for  job  work— 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work. 


Used  as  the  standard  af  excellence  since  1924 

Cirtified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P>  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 
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I  OCTOBER 

13-15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Charleston,  S.C. 
13-15— California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Newporter  Inn,  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif. 

I  13-15 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Winona,  Minn, 

17- 19 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association.  Kahler  Inne  Towne  Motel,  Min- 

j  neapolis. 

18- 19 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Desert  Inn,  Daytona 
I  Beach,  Florida. 

!  17-20 — Florida  Press  Association.  Port-O-Call,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

I  19-20 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton 
j  Hotel,  Boston. 

I  19-20 — South  Carolina  AP.  La  Tai  Inn,  Fripp  Island,  S.C. 
j  20-22 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Nationwide  Inn,  Columbus. 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  f 

j  20-Nov.  I — Seminar  for  circulation  managers,  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

23-24— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23- 25 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Stouffers  Irn, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

24- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

24-26 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Dinkier  Motor) 

;  Inn,  Syracuse. 

26-27 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio.  Dayton. 

!  27-29 — Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Managers.  Hyatt  House,  Denver, 

i  27-30 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Leamington 
I  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

I  28-29 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Hotel  Somerset, 
Boston. 

I  29 — New  England  Dally  Newspaper  Association,  Statler-Hilton.  Boston. 

I  3 1 -Nov.  2 — Associated  Collegiate  Press,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

NOVEMBER 

2- 3 — New  Mexico  AP  Managing  Editors  Association.  Midtown  Holiday 

Inn,  Albuquerque. 

3- 5 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San 

Antonio. 

10-22 — New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  seminar,  API,  Columbia. 

12- 15 — AP  Managing  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Oklahoma,  Oklahoma 
City. 

13- 15— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 
Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle. 

1 3- 1 6-— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Del  Coronado  Hotel, 
Son  Diego,  Calif. 

13-16— Copley  Newspapers'  1968  seminar  for  Editorial  Executives.  La 
Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

17-20 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Club,  Boca 
.  Raton,  Fla. 

1  20-23 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

22-23 — Iowa  AP  editors.  Iowa  City, 
j  23 — Montana  AP  Editors.  Jorgenson's,  Helena. 

I  DECEMBER 

I  6— California  Press  Association.  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

8-20 — Seminar  for  city  editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Univ. 
21-23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  47th  annual  Newspaper  Institute. 

.  Morcher  Inn.  Red  Bank  N.J. 

JANUARY  1969 

I  5-17 — Seminar  tor  editorial  page  editors  and  writers.  American  Press 
I  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

i  19-31 — Seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors.  American  Press 
!  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

^  22-25 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Conrad  Hilton 

I  Hotel,  Chicago. 

I  25-27 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Albuquerque. 


2-14— Seminar  tor  sports  editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

6-8 — Pennsylvania  editors'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 
l3.l5_Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 
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BenGilbert,llfeshiiigton,D.C. 


TheWaMngtonM’s 
Deputy  Managing  Mior 


Ben  Gilbert  is  to  the  city 
of  Washington  what  he  has 
been  to  The  Washington 
Post’s  newsroom  for  the 
l)ast  quarter  century: 
champion,  critic,  spur,  om¬ 
budsman,  hair  shirt,  and 
dedicated  servant. 

In  20  years  as  city  editor 
and  three  as  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Gilbert’s  en- 
cycloi)aedic  knowledge  of 
his  town  has  matched  its 
growth  into  a  metropolitan 
area  of  nearly  three  mil¬ 
lion.  “You  can  be  pretty 
sure  that  no  matter  what 
you  know  about  the  city, 
he  knows  more  than  you 
do,’’  says  his  staff.  The  re¬ 
mark  might  draw  one  of 
the  grins  that  warm  the 
wintry  glare  of  Gilbert’s 
concentration. 

With  Washington’s 
growth,  he  and  Steve 
Isaacs,  who  succeeded  him 
as  city  editor,  have  broad¬ 
ened  The  Post’s  coverage 
of  urban  and  suburban 
problems  —  education, 
transportation,  housing. 
Gilbert  always  has  insisted 
upon  looking  into  the  less 


glamorous  parts  of  the  city 
for  news.  “Don’t  send  me 
any  more  girl  reporters 
wearing  hats  and  gloves,’’ 
he  once  told  Personnel. 

In  April  1968,  when 
Washington’s  inner  city 
burst  into  flames,  Ben  Gil¬ 
bert  was  directly  and  inti¬ 
mately  involved  in  The 
Post’s  all-out  coverage  of 
the  riots  and  its  continuing 
effort  to  provide  insight 
into  what  happened  and 
why. 

Weeks  later,  he  sent 
many  reporters  back  to  in¬ 
terview  in  greater  depth 
the  looters  and  the  looted, 
the  civic  leaders  seeking  to 
rebuild  the  city,  and  those 
who  promised  that  the  fire 
next  time  would  be  all- 
consuming. 

The  result  is  a  book.  Ten 
Blocks  From  The  White 
House,  an  anatomy  of  the 
Washington  riots  (Prae- 
ger).  It  has  been  called  so¬ 
ciological  journalism  at  its 
best.  Like  the  daily  pages 
of  The  Washington  Post,  it 
owes  a  great  deal  to  Ben 
Gilbert. 


Ben  Gilbert  and  his  chief  collaborators  on  the  book  “Ten 
Blocks  From  The  White  House,”  Washington  Post  reporters 
Jesse  Lewis  and  Leonard  Downie. 


First  in  circulation  .  .  .  first  in  advertising  .  .  .  first  in  awards 


A  member  of  New.spaper  1 


Rtprtstnttd  by:  Gtncral— Sawyer,  Ferguson.  Walker.  Financial  -  Grant  Webb  &  Co.  Hotels 
li  Resorts— Metropolitan  Publishers  Representatives,  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.). 
Comics  Puck  Rotogravure -  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers  intematienol— interna¬ 
tional  Herald  Tribune.  Paris:  The  United  Kingdom.  Europe  and  India;  Antonio  Sambrotta, 
Rome:  Italy:  Media  Representatives  inc.,  Manila.  Tokyo:  The  Far  East;  Epoch  Publicity 
Agency.  Taipei:  Taiwan.-  Parker  Associated  Representations  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  Sydney:  Australia; 
C.  K.  Beckett.  Auckland:  New  Zealand;  G.  Enriouez  Simoni,  Perea  y  Cia,  Menco  City:  Mexico. 
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on  a  « 
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May-Fran  Automatic 
Conveyor  System! 


f 


We  can  end  your  bottlenecks  and  problems 
with  a  May-Fran  engineered  newsprint, 
plate,  and  bundle  handling  system.  Your 
in-plant  operation  will  keep  rolling  the  auto¬ 
matic  way  which  means  savings  to  you  in 
time  and  money.  For  complete  information: 
Call  or  Write,  GRAPHIC  ARTS  DIVISION, 
MAY-FRAN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  210 
River  Street,  Room  22,  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
(201)  489-0066 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  DIVISION 
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Compiled 
By  Don  Maley 


HAPPY  OCTOBER  12TH — \^lien  you  rea<l  this  you  won't  be  sa 
happy!  Today  marks  the  second  October  12th  in  a  row  that  Coliim- 
bus  Day — allepedly  a  holiday — falls  on  a  Saturday.  Next  year, 
you’ll  leap  for  joy  to  learn,  it  falls  on  a  Sunday.  We’ll  all  ha\f 
to  wait  until  1970  to  celebrate  the  holiday  properly — by  properly 
we  mean  staying  in  bed  all  day.  Today  also  marks  the  end  of 
National  Newspaper  Week.  We  celebrated  the  occasion  by  taking 
a  tabloid  to  lunch.  AP  columnist  Harold  Coffin  enlightened  us  on 
the  subject  by  writing  in  our  jraper  dining  companion:  “National 
Newspaper  Week  reminds  us  that  newspapermen  are  sup|)osed  to 
know  all  the  big  words — but  not  use  ’em  ...  A  journalist  is  a 
newspa|)erman  who  uses  more  than  two  fingers  to  operate  a  type- 
writer  .  .  .  In  covering  riots  reporters  have  to  use  their  heads.  As 
targets  ...  A  man  reads  the  sports  pages  to  see  who  he's  mad 
at;  a  woman  turns  to  the  society  section  to  discover  who  she'^ 
jealous  of  .  .  .  A  columnist  is  a  fellow  who  ends  sentences  wittj 
j)repositions.  and  gives  his  opinion  every  time  it  isn’t  asked  for,' 

.  .  .  CHARLIE  RICE,  who  writes  the  “Punchbowl’’  column  in  Thi. 
U  rek  magazine,  reports  that  newsman  Sheridan  Fahrenstock,  o; 
Thr  H  ashinfiton  Star,  has  two  foreign  sports  cars:  a  little  Italian 
model  tagged  FFFT  and  a  British  “classic’’  tagged  VKOOM.  (We’a 
I  like  to  get  our  alleged  sports  car  tagged  liOMIi!)  .  .  .  Charlie  als 
reports  that  a  North  Dakota  newspaper  publisher  has  his 
'  tagged  SCOOP  H.4SSF\.  and  that  Wallace  Sciidder,  cat-lovin; 
vicepresident  of  the  A'euark  (N.J.)  Mens  has  a  Vermont  plat' 
reading  CATS  .  .  .  “An  Irving,  Tex.,  blonde  gets  a  good  deal  «■ 
attention,’’  he  writes,  “in  her  red  Mustang  bearing  the  plaU 
1  36-24  :i6.”  .  .  .  SHE  PROBABLY  WOLLDN’T  GET  A  SECOM 
I  LOOK  IN  NEW  YORK  THESE  DAYS  THOrOH  since  Francb 
Gottfried  gave  headwriters  renewed  faith  in  inhumanity  the  othr: 
day.  Francine  caused  near-calamity  on  Wall  Street,  just  by  wall 
ing  down  the  street.  The  ordinarily  staid  financial  district  wa- 
thrown  into  a  panic  when  crowds  gathered  to  ogle  at  the  “super’ 
I  shape  (4A-2.'v-A7l  as  she  jiggled  her  way  to  work.  “Francine  ’the 
•  Most’ — Wall  Street  .Spectacular,’’  gurgled  the  Chirafto  Daily  Neui 
j  “Francine  Disappoints  l.'S.tMH)  Bosom  Buddies  on  Wall  Street 
I  captioned  the  earthy  Chicago  American.  Even  the  staid  Chicafi 
Tribune  got  into  the  act.  Their  head  read:  “Wall  Street  Bull- 
Bears.  Turn  Wolves  Over  a  Woman.’’  The  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Joiirna 
was  way  mit  front  with  their  head:  "Wall  Street  Sees  Biggest  Bu: 
i  Since  1929.”  .  .  .  But  no  more!  The  Mete  York  Daily  News  cap 
tioned  a  page  one  piicture:  “Wall  St.  Or  Bust,”  on  a  page  on' 
l)icture  of  a  l'7-29-39  West  Coast  interloper  named  Geri  Stot; 
who’s  in  town  to  win,  what  the  Daily  News  calls  the  “Battle  of  th 
Bulge.” 

*  «•  # 

ai.i.k(;r() 

Is  there  u  girl  who  never  begs— 

To  be  iibolograpbed  showing  b«tlh  her  legs? 

—Frank  Del-W  ill 

*  ■»  * 

i  F.  G.  KERNAN  in  the  W  all  Street  Journal  tells  about  the  cop 
chief  who  spent  his  vacation  at  a  mountain  res»>rt  famous  for  ii 
chef’s  culinary  art.  and  his  weight  gain  was  all  too  apparent.  I 
explaining  to  a  friend,  he  said.  “1  just  got  back  from  my  vacati" 
in  the  mountains  and  1  guess  1  gained  a  little  in  the  interim.”  H 
friend  gazed  at  the  ail  man’s  enormously  increased  waistlin- 
“Yeah,”  he  said,  “you  gained  a  little  in  the  outer  rim,  too.”  . . 
Many  newspapers  still  have  their  "country  corresjiondents”  but 
I  sjiecial  one  retired  in  New  Mexico  recently.  Her  name  is  Mat 
Jack  and  for  the  past  Id  years  she’s  reported  all  the  news  that 
fit  to  print  emanating  from  Pinos  Altos.  Maud,  who’s  91,  wro: 
“Pinos  Altos  Chatter”  for  The  Silver  City  (N.M.)  Enterprise  .. 
The  week  before  Celia  Curran.  19.  college  vacation  reporter  t* 
years  for  the  East  Oregonian.  Pendleton.  Oreg..  left  for  nine  month 
university  study  in  the  British  Isles,  the  Oregonian  food  editor  toe 
a  quickie  vacation.  Celia  did  an  entire  front  page  that  week— 

I  photos,  recipes  and  how  to  pack  cookies  for  college  kids.  SI 
j  concluded:  “Have  a  good  winter.  .And  if  you  get  homesick  * 
\  hungry,  send  love  and  cookies  to  Celia  Curran,  Canvendish  Hi 
I'niversitv  of  Nottingham,  Nottingham.  England”  .  .  .  ANSWER  T 
,  LAST  W  EEK’S  gUIZ:  This  one. 
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Bureau  of  Circulations 
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Star  chambers 

Last  week  two  newsmen  in  Memphis  were  helil  in  contempt  of 
(ourt  for  attempting  to  tell  their  readers  ahoiil  the  extreme  security 
precautions  under  which  the  alleged  assassin  ol  l)i.  Martin  Luther 
King  is  being  held  in  jail.  The  judge  had  warned  one  and  all  not 
to  publish  any  pre-trial  inlormation  that  might  jeopardize  the 
chances  of  the  accused  for  :i  lair  trial.  He  has  yet  to  explain  how 
a  stor\  of  this  kiiul,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  im|)emling  trial 
or  the  testimony  to  be  presentetl,  (ould  do  anything  but  provoke 
sympathy  for  the  accused  instead  ol  animosity. 

This  week,  another  judge  in  Newark,  N.I.,  barred  newsmen  Irom 
witnessing  the  selection  of  a  jury  lor  the  trial  ol  the  city’s  police 
tlirector  on  charges  ol  ollicial  laxity  .  .  .  more  siiet  ilicalK  lor  neglect¬ 
ing  to  enforce  the  state’s  gambling  laws. 

Here  are  two  cases  in  which  the  so-called  “right  ol  the  aKUseil  to 
a  fair  trial’’  is  being  misused  to  prevent  the  public  Irom  bas  ing  im- 
jjortant  facts  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

\\’hat  is  more  lundamental  to  our  system  of  government  by  law 
than  for  the  jniblic  to  be  advised  fully  about  what  goes  on  inside  the 
jail  house  and  what  is  iKMiig  done  in  preparation  lor  the  trial  of  a 
once-respected  high  public  ollicial? 

If  jail  houses  are  to  be  oil-limits  lor  re|M)rters  and  operated  without 
the  full  glare  of  publicity,  and  il  public  officials  are  to  be  tried  for 
non-feasance  in  office  after  an  essential  part  of  the  trial  has  lieen  con¬ 
ducted  in  secrecy,  we  are  approaching  a  return  to  star  chamber  pro¬ 
ceedings. 
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In  disfavor 

It  is  not  unusual  that  all  news  media  are  in  disfavor  with  the  can¬ 
didates  during  a  Presidential  election  campaign.  There  are  frequent 
charges  of  inaccuracy  when  the  onlv  thing  they  are  guilty  of,  of  course, 
is  re|)orting  what  the  various  candidates  have  said. 

(ien.  (airtis  LeMay  has  joined  the  anti-press  bandwagon  with  a  new 
technic|ue.  He  didn’t  wail  lor  the  press  to  say  or  jiriiii  anything  about 
him.  .\t  liis  opening  jiress  conlerence  he  covered  himself  by  issuing 
a  blanket  accusation  that  he  would  be  miscpioted  by  one  and  all  on 
the  subject  of  nuclear  weapons  atitl  their  tise. 

Even  (.eneral  Hershey  has  gotteti  into  the  act.  He  thinks  the  press 
should  carry  more  about  the  ■■achievements’’  ol  the  draft  system  and 
less  about  deserters  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere. 

.\nd.  ol  unirse,  Cien.  Hershex  sa\s  news  media  feature  Icm)  much 
"violence  in  its  most  disgusting  detail  to  the  extiusion  ol  most  worth¬ 
while  lads.”  It  seems  that  every  critic  ol  the  jiress  scHiticr  or  later 
gets  down  to  this  subject  ol  publishing  too  much  about  violence. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  john  1’.  Spiegel,  director  of  the 
Deiiiherg  tienier  lor  the  -Sttuly  of  X’iolence  at  Brainleis  I'nixersity, 
lolil  the  Tl’I  conleience  this  week  that  ‘■we  ha\e  always  l>een  a  \iolent 
cotintiA."  He  titetl  a  long  list  ol  bItKxly  riots  in  otir  history. 

Dill  the  press  ol  those  times  do  a  disservice  by  rejtorliiig  those  riots 

in  as  much  detail  as  possible? 
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letters 


"Hey!  I've  Got  News  For  You!" 


‘MISSED’  AMERICA 

I  don’t  know  what  kind  of  newspaper¬ 
men  we  are  acquiring  these  days  but 
that  article  by  Joe  W.  Walker  about  the 
way  they  control  the  press  at  the  Miss 
America  contest  (S  &  P,  Sept.  21,  Page 
13)  seems  quite  significant.  I  don’t  blame 
the  pageant  people  for  suppressing  the 
press  but  I  resent  the  way  Mr.  Walker 
seems  to  think  this  is  fine.  .Also,  there  are 
two  references  to  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  beauty  contestants  are  present  at  the 
nightly  press  parties.  I  particularly  re¬ 
sent  his  statement,  “and  they  are  not 
missed.”  What  have  newspapermen  come 
to? 

.Art  Milligan 

New  AOrk  Daily  News 
w  *  * 

SYCOPH.A>TS 

Joe  A^’alker’s  claim  that  covering  the 
Miss  -America  Pageant  “can’t  help  but 
appeal  to  anyone  in  the  communications 
media”  isn’t  wholly  accurate.  There  are 
those  who  have  found  four  days  of  inter¬ 
viewing  insipid,  albeit  pretty,  girls  within 
ironclad  restrictions  that  limit  questions 
to  favorite  foods  and  good  luck  charms, 
and  should  a  girl  wear  miniskirts,  a  vapid 
chore  and  far  from  a  pleasure.  I  write 
from  four  years’  personal  experience. 

More  than  one  reporter,  in  fact,  has 
been  left  fuming  and  frustrated  when  he 
tried  to  ask  one  of  the  antiseptic  lovelies 
a  question  that  bore  some  relevance  to  the 
real  world  only  to  have  a  ubiquitous  host¬ 
ess  turn  her  heels  on  the  questioner  with 
her  charge  in  tow. 

Probably  those  “in  the  communications 
media”  to  whom  “covering”  the  Pageant 
appeals  most  are  the  hordes  of  state  pag¬ 
eant  directors,  minor  functionaries,  and 
sycophants  who  show  up  at  press  head¬ 
quarters  with  letters  saying  they  represent 
a  hometown  paper  or  radio  station  but  who 
never  file  or  broadcast  a  single  word. 

HkNRY  E.  Sl’IKK 

Philadelphia 

*  <•<  * 


THE  DOLLAR  STANDARD 

Journalism  teachers  will  do  nothing  to 
produce  competent  journalists,  journalists 
who  will  ornament  and  elevate  their  craft, 
if  they  teach  that  the  measure  of  student 
work  is  the  dollar  sign.  Lots  of  hack  jour¬ 
nalism  gets  published  (or  broadcast).  The 
demand  for  material  is  so  great  that  the 
standard  of  acceptability  sometimes  be¬ 
comes — rather  than  excellence — the  sor¬ 
rowful  judgment,  “This  isn’t  too  bad  to 
use.”  .A  pretty  weak  piece  may  get  into 
print  to  pacify  a  particular  group  of  read¬ 
ers,  to  please  Aunt  Nellie  or  an  adver¬ 
tiser,  even  as  filler. 

These  comments  arise  from  E&P’s  Sept. 
28  story  about  the  journalism  teacher  who 
tells  his  article-writing  students  to  “pub¬ 
lish  or  perish.”  This  is  a  standard  both 
naive  and  perilous.  It  is  a  standard  that 

Ignores,  or  at  best  condones  the  lack  of, 
the  kind  of  quality  in  which  young  writers 


may  take  pride.  I  once  knew  a  magazine 
writer  who  boasted  that  he  worked  half 
time,  rarely  had  a  check  as  large  as  $50, 
sold  hundreds  of  articles  a  year,  made 
many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  I  also 
knew  his  product  (which  he  called  “pap”). 
He  could  not  have  earned  a  D  in  a  self- 
respecting  journalism  course,  even  though 
his  shrewd  knowledge  of  markets,  sources, 
audiences  and  editors  was  enormous. 

Tlie  object  of  article  writing  courses  is 
not  merely  to  turn  out  novice  writers  who 
can  sell  today,  it  is  to  help  young  men 
and  women  of  intelligence  and  devotion 
(not  necessarily  of  talent)  to  develop 
taste,  self  respect  and  pride  along  with  th? 
rudiments  of  professional  competence. 
-After  nearly  40  years  of  teaching  I  still 
hold  that  a  student  who  hasn’t  anything 
but  rejection  slips  to  show  for  a  term’s 
work  may  be  entitled  to  an  -A  for  skillful 
professional  performance  that  didn’t  hap¬ 
pen  to  land.  I  have  given  Cs  and  Ds  to 
students  who  placed  bad  articles  in  undis¬ 
criminating  magazines. 

-Mitchell  V.  Charnley 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  The  writer  is  Professor  Emeritus  at  the 
I  niversity  of  Minnesota  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.) 


Short  Takes 

Thirty-tight  friends  and  relatives  sur¬ 
prised  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F  T  . . 

— Milton  (Wis.)  Courier. 

41  «  * 

The  magnificent  new’  $3.24  Hall  of 
Sciences  at  Drew  University  should  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  the  community. — 
.Maduion  (N.J.)  Eagle. 

*  *  * 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  but  not  every¬ 
one  wants  to  see  women  wearing  pants 
on  every  occasion. — Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Sewn. 

*  «  « 

Another  aide,  who  takes  charge  of 
Nixon’s  wardrobe,  also  administers  mes¬ 
sages  to  relax  the  White  House  con¬ 
tender. — Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal. 

«  «  • 

He  is  a  candidate  for  President,  forced 
to  defeud  an  Administration  of  which 
he  has  been  a  part. — Washington  (D.C.) 
Post. 
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M.  Fred  Cartoun,  chairman  of 
Longines  Wittnauer  Watch  Company, 
says,  “Longines  is  ‘The  World’s 
Most  Honored  Watch.’"  We  naturally 
seek  media  that  complement  the 
prestige  of  Longines.  We  certainly 
find  this  in  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  We  run  more  advertising  in 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine  than 
in  any  other  single  print  medium.” 


Irving  Abel,  president  of  Longines¬ 
Wittnauer,  continues:  “It’s  common 
knowledge  that  The  Times  has 
tremendous  impact  in  many  areas 
of  merchandising.  What  quality 
department  store  or  fine  jeweler— 
anywhere  across  the  country— 
doesn’t  see  to  it  that  its  top  execu¬ 
tives  and  buyers  read  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine?” 


I 

Harold  Fagin,  Longines-Wittnauer’s 
senior  vice  president, adds,  “Our 
franchised  jewelers  report  that 
The  Times  reaches  the  solid  kind  of 
customer  they  like  to  see  walk  into 
their  stores.  It  can  be  said  without 
qualification:  The  response  to 
Longines-Wittnauer’s  advertisements 
in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
is  unfailingly  excellent  and  has 
resulted  in  a  substantial  sales 
increase  in  the  areas  covered.” 

»  . 


I 

Why  does  Longines  run  four 
times  more  advertising  linage  in 
The  NewYorkTimes  Magazine 
than  in  any  other  single  medium? 


Three  candidates  at  UPI  Edicon 


E&P 


October  12,  1968 
Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Editors  quiz  The  Next  President 


Bv  Luther  A.  Hu!«toii 


Washington 

Three  candidates  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  dis¬ 
cussed  the  issues,  pleaded  their 
causes  and  flattered  or  chided 
the  press  at  the  ninth  annual 
conference  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  Editors  and  Pub¬ 
lishers. 

Veteran  newsmen  could  not 
recall  any  previous  time  three 
presidential  candidates  had 
spoken  to  a  sinple  group  dur¬ 
ing  a  campaign,  but  one  report¬ 
er  pointed  out  that  there  had 
been  few  campaigns  in  which 
there  were  three  major  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  White  House. 

The  postures  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  as  they  addressed  some 
350  delegates  and  an  audience 
augmented  by  unofficial  guests 
and  visitors  to  about  500,  were 
in  sharp  contrast. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  was  tense,  fervent, 
oratorical  and  verbose. 

Richard  M.  Nixon  was  re¬ 
laxed,  informal  and  affable. 

Former  Alabama  Gov.  George 
Wallace  was  obviously  subdued 
in  words  and  manner  in  con¬ 


trast  to  his  customary  flamboy¬ 
ant  performances  on  the  hust¬ 
ings. 

The  only  new  policy  ad¬ 
vanced  was  a  proijosal  by  the 
Vice  President  that  an  annual 
summit  conference  be  held  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  work  out 
ways  to  maintain  world  peace. 

Questions  asked  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,  how'ever, 
gave  an  insight  into  the  issues 
of  greatest  interest  to  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  newspaper  world. 
They  centered  on  peace  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  elsew'here;  what  the 
candidates  would  do  to  curb 
crime  and  control  civil  dis¬ 
orders;  the  problems  of  racial 
integration;  and  the  political 
situation  to  the  extent  of  who 
might  make  up  the  Cabinet  of 
the  next  President  and  was 
each  candidate  sure  he  would 
be  the  next  President. 

Each  was  sure  he  would  win 
— at  least  that  was  what  he 
said. 

In  shop  talk  sessions,  the 
Conference,  known  as  Edicon, 
heard  a  space  scientist,  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  several  pollsters,  a 


group  of  Washington  reporters, 
a  couple  of  editors.  For  the 
most  part  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  just  listened  and  pai’ticipat- 
ed  only  by  questions  addressed 
to  panelists  and  speakers. 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  managing 
editor,  told  what  UPI  had  done 
“to  make  the  contents  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  newspaper  more  read¬ 
able  and  less  perishable.” 

“We  have  abolished  calendar 
leatls,  those  which  say  some¬ 
thing  was  scheduled  or  expected 
to  happen  today,”  he  said. 
“What  reader  will  take  the  time 
to  read,  at  5  p.m.,  that  some¬ 
thing  was  scheduled  and  not 
wonder  if  it  did  happen?” 

Stevenson  listed  10  “cliche 
verbs”  for  the  junk  pile.  They 
were  “continued,  planned, 
scheduled,  resumed,  began, 
opened,  investigated  pondered, 
searched,  and  any  form  of  the 
word  ‘be’.” 

“They  are  crutches,”  he  said. 
“They  are  tired.  We  are  retiring 
them.” 

“Much  has  been  written  and 
spoken  about  the  need  for  back¬ 
ground,  analysis  and  commen¬ 
tary',”  Stevenson  said.  “Call  it 
what  you  choose,  but  we  long 


ago  agieed  that  the  complex¬ 
ities  and  upheavals  in  the  world 
deserve  more  than  a  simple  re¬ 
cording  of  who  was  involved 
and  w’hat  happened.  To  this 
end,  our  various  circuits  carry 
thousands  of  words — as  much 
as  30  percent  of  the  total  con¬ 
tent — of  ‘w'hy’  things  happened ; 
how  they  are  related;  the  sig¬ 
nificance  and  the  trends  they 
combine  to  establish.” 

Dr.  David  F.  Miller,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  Louis  Harris 
&  Associates,  said  that  his  as¬ 
sociation  had  conducted  more 
than  20  surveys  of  newspaper 
readers  in  the  past  three  years 
and  “we  are  utterly  convinced 
that  a  newspaper  can  conjure 
just  as  much  glamor  and  lux¬ 
ury  as  any  television  or  radio 
station.” 

“Our  studies  show  clearly; 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  newspaper  news  cannot  be 
exciting,  stimulating,  provok¬ 
ing,”  Miller  said.  “To  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  find  people  very  ar¬ 
ticulate  as  to  what  they  want 
a  newspaper  to  be  and  im¬ 
mediately  receptive  to  a  paper 
that  cooks  up  the  right  recipe 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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DRAPER  HILL  in  the  li'orcestcr  (Mass.)  Siniday  Telcgrat 

ever  saw.  ’ 
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MEETING  WITH  KNOW-IT-ALLS — Mims  Thomason,  left,  UPl  presi-  Curtis  LeMay,  candidiates  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 

dent,  arrives  at  the  Edicon  with  Gov.  George  Wallace  and  Gen.  American  Independent  Party.  Wallace  called  editors  "Know-it-alls." 


Wallace 

•Governor  Wallace  was  introduced  by 
Toni  Boardman,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Presn.  The  candidate  began  by  telling 
some  500  persons  crowded  into  the  Stat- 
ler-Hilton’s  Congressional  Room  that  it 
was  difficult  for  him  to  speak  to  an 
orderly  crowd. 

He  had  no  difficulty,  however,  in  as¬ 
suring  his  audience  that  the  cause  he 
was  preaching  was  “a  national  move¬ 
ment,  not  a  sectional  movement”  and 
that  his  candidacy  was  “doing  well  in 
the  polls.”  He  pi-edicted  that  “we  will 
break  some  of  those  polls  in  November.” 

Although  he  was  talking  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  composed  primarily  of  editors  and 
publishers,  Wallace  did  not  shy  away 
from  chiding  them.  Some  editors,  he 
said,  think  that  they  are  public  opinion. 
They  say  “let  the  people  speak”  but 
they  want  people  to  speak  the  way  they 
want  them  to  speak.  He  also  criticized 
newspaper  and  television  coverage  of  his 
campaign. 

The  Xetv  York  Timea,  he  said,  had 
repoi*te<i  that  “a  wall  of  violence  fol¬ 
lowed  Wallace”  but  the  fact  was  that 
there  was  not  as  much  violence  in  his 
campaign  as  in  Nixon’s  or  Humphrey’s. 

10 


Some  editors,  he  asserted,  were  calling 
him  a  “racist  and  extremist”  because  he 
said  local  people  should  run  their 
schools  and  other  institutions. 

“If  the  people  of  the  states  can’t  run 
their  own  affairs,  we  should  abolish 
state  governments  and  let  the  federal 
bureaucrats  take  over,”  Wallace  said. 

When  the  question  and  answer  period 
began,  the  first  query  was  fiom  Brady 
Black,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  who  asked, 
now  that  Wallace  had  chosen  his  vice 
presidential  running  mate,  “where 
would  you  turn  for  a  Cabinet?”  Wallace 
I'eplied  that  he  would  do  just  the  same 
as  the  other  parties — seek  qualified  men 
in  the  fields  of  business,  education,  poli¬ 
tics,  etc.  He  didn’t  think  he  would  have 
any  trouble  putting  together  a  Cabinet 
of  men  who  would  be  willing  to  serve 
their  country. 

At  another  point,  Wallace  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  there  would  be  Negroes  in  im¬ 
portant  posts  in  his  Administration,  be¬ 
cause  “they  are  citizens  of  this  country 
and  they  are  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  Government.” 

Len  Small,  Kankakee,  (Ill.)  Journal, 
wanted  to  know'  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  Wallace  would  “drop  the  bomb”. 
W’allace  answered  that  “w'e  w'ill  never 


have  a  nuclear  war”  but  we  must  abolish 
the  gap  in  nuclear  weapons  and  have 
superiority  “so  that  we  won’t  ever  have 
to  drop  the  bomb.”  As  to  nuclear  war¬ 
fare  in  Vietnam,  Wallace  told  Small  he 
would  use  conventional  weapons  and 
negotiate  but  if  w’e  failed  diplomatically 
he  would  lean  on  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  a  military  solution. 

Questioners  kept  returning  to  the 
problem  of  law'  and  order  and  one  asked 
him  at  what  point  in  a  racial  disorder 
he  w'ould  assign  federal  troops.  Wallace 
replied  that  he  w'ould  never  send  troops 
into  a  state  except  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor. 

Wallace  challenged  the  statement  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  govern  effectively 
because  there  w'ould  be  no  member  of 
the  American  Independent  Party  in 
Congress.  He  called  that  a  “journalistic 
invention,”  adding  that  he  would  “not 
sit  under  a  magnolia  tree  and  play  soli¬ 
taire.”  Congressmen  of  other  parties,  he 
asserted,  would  not  come  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington  after  the  elections  and  “spit  in 
faces  of  voters”  w'ho  elected  Wallace. 
The  fact  that  no  member  of  his  party 
would  sit  in  Congress  did  not  mean  that 
Congress  w'ould  not  do  its  duty. 

(Continued  on  the  next  paqe) 
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Wallace,  continued 

When  R.  E.  Dix,  Wooster  (0.)  Record, 
wanted  to  know  what  Wallace’s  policy 
would  be  about  the  Pueblo,  held  by  North 
Korea  as  a  suspected  spy  ship,  Wallace 
told  him  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
would  have  done  if  he  had  been  Presi¬ 
dent  when  the  ship  was  seized  and  that 
“we  can’t  tell  the  President  what  to  do 
from  outside,”  but  that  now  w'e  must 
proceed  diplomatically  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

When  Calvin  Clyde,  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Telegraph,  commented  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  would  vote  for  Wallace  if  they 
thought  he  could  win,  Wallace  said  he 
thought  the  radio,  television  and  news¬ 
paper  polls,  and  the  crowds  at  his  meet¬ 
ings  would  “convince  people  that  we  can 
win.” 

Nixon 

Newbold  Noyes,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  introduced  Nixon  as 
an  “underdog”  who  was  “battling 
against  incredible  odds  with  his  back  to 
the  wall.”  Nixon  appeared  not  to  think 
the  odds  incredible  and  said  he  w’as  look¬ 
ing  forwani  to  “the  time  when  he  would 


again  be  a  reader  of  the  Washington 
Stai' — and  other  Washington  papers.” 
Nixon  made  a  few  light  introductory 
remarks  but  no  set  speech.  When  there 
was  no  immediate  response  to  a  request 
for  questions  he  remarked  that  “this 
is  like  a  Quaker  meeting.” 

When  the  questions  began  to  come, 
they  ranged  from  his  policy  on  national 
issues,  law  and  order  and  racism,  what 
he  would  do  about  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
his  attitude  on  the  nuclear  test  treaty, 
his  Cabinet,  Vice  Presidential  candidate 
Spiro  Agnew',  and  his  letter  about  less 
control  of  the  securities  market. 

As  for  Vietnam,  he  said  it  would  not 
be  appropriate  for  a  potential  President 
to  say  what  he  w’ouhl  do,  but  he  would 
put  more  emphasis  on  political  than 
military  settlements  and  w'ould  not  force 
a  coalition  government  on  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  He  w'ould  not  raise  the  level  of 
bombing  but  would  hold  bombing  as  a 
“trump  card”  and  wouldn’t  stop  bomb¬ 
ing  without  an  agreement  by  North 
Vietnam  to  de-escalate  to  a  degree  that 
would  protect  American  lives. 

When  Brady  Black  asked  him  what 
he  meant  by  an  “honorable  end  to  the 
war,”  Nixon  said  he  meant  the  kind  of 
settlement  that  would  prevent  another 


war  of  this  kind  and  protect  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  South  Vietnam  Government. 
A  dishonorable  settlement,  he  said,  would 
be  withdrawal  which  would  encourage 
Conununist  aggression. 

Nixon  said  Secretary  Rusk  had  told 
him  within  the  hour  that  “dope  stories” 
in  the  newspapers  that  Averell  Harri- 
man  and  Cyrus  Vance  were  pressing  for 
a  bombing  halt  were  “fabrications.” 

George  Warren  Model,  Beckley, 
(W.  Va.)  Post-Herald  and  Raleigh  Reg¬ 
ister,  raised  the  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  racism  to  riots.  Nixon  re¬ 
plied  that  he  did  not  consider  the  crime 
wave  as  racist.  The  crime  wave  was  the 
result  of  organized  crime  and  very  few 
Negroes  were  involved  in  criminal  or¬ 
ganization.  Nixon  said  there  must  be 
respect  for  law  before  order  could  be 
restored  and  maintained  and  officials 
who  enforce  the  laws  were  responsible 
for  creating  respect.  Nixon  asserted  that 
the  federal  government  had  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  curb  organized  crime, 
which  cuts  across  state  lines,  but  local 
ci'ime  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
states. 

Asked  if  he  would  say  that  the  states 
have  not  enforced  crime  laws  and  would 
{Continued  on  the  next  page) 


FRONT  RUNNER  in  the  polls,  Former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  answers  queries  put  to  him  by  editors  of  newspapers  from  around 

Nixon,  candidate  for  the  Presidency  on  the  Republican  ticket,  the  country  at  UPl  conference  in  Washington. 
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THANK  YOU,  MR.  VICE  PRESIDENT! — Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  the  Democratic  Party’s  nominee  for 
President,  poses  for  a  smiling  picture  with  H.  Roger  Tatarian,  vicepresident  and  editor  of  UPl. 


Nixon,  oontinued 

he  have  the  federal  povernment  take 
over,  Nixon  said  the  federal  government 
had  a  resijonsibility  to  set  an  example 
in  leadership  which  the  states  could  fol¬ 
low. 

He  would  u.se  electronic  devices — wire 
tapping — where  necessary  in  the  fight 
on  organized  crime,  Nixon  said. 

On  the  nuclear  te.st  treaty,  Nixon  told 
a  questioner  that  he  favors  a  non- 
proliferation  tieaty  and  will  urge  rati¬ 
fication  and  imi)lempnt  it  but  “tragic 
con.sr'quences”  could  ensue  from  making 
new  treaties  while  old  ones  were  being 
violated  as  the  Warsaw  Pact  i)owers  did 
in  Czechoslovakia. 

Nixon  also  said  he  did  not  think  that 
the  United  States  could  accept  the  con¬ 
cept  of  parit.v  with  the  Soviet  but  should 
maintain  superiority,  not  as  a  threat  to 
wage  war,  but  to  keep  j)eace. 

His  letter  regarding  regulation  of  the 
securities  market,  Nixon  .said,  was  de- 
veloi)e<l  by  a  committee  headed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Shafer  of  Penn.sylvania,  and 
“repres«'nts  my  general  i)hilosophy”. 

An  .American  University  student 
asked  Nixon’s  views  on  Selective  Service 
and  the  candidate  replied  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  unfair.  After  Vietnam,  he  said, 
he  would  favor  a  shift  to  a  voluntary 
rather  than  a  draft  system. 

When  a  ((uestioner  asked  if  he  would 
favor  a  national  primary  to  select  presi¬ 
dential  candidates,  Nixon  agreed  that  it 
would  l)e  an  improvement  and  he  thought 
the  Electoral  College  should  Ik?  abolished 
and  the  electoral  vote  divided  on  the 
basis  of  the  poi)ular  vote.  He  thought 
that  would  help  the  two-jjarty  system. 

Nixon  said  he  had  selected  Governor 
Agnew  of  Maryland  as  his  running 
mate  l)ecause  of  his  character,  courage 
and  expei  ience;  that  Agnew  would  be  a 
good  Vice  President,  or  President  if  it 
fell  to  his  lot.  He  urged  the  editors  not 
to  study  Agnew  “through  the  minds  of 
others”  but  to  go  out  and  hear  him  and 
form  their  own  judgments.  “I  had  gr<‘at 
confitlence  in  him  when  I  selected  him 
and  that  confidence  has  not  lieen 
shaken,”  Nixon  assei  ted. 

Tom  Boardman  of  the  ('levrlnnd  Prcxt^ 
asked  him  about  his  Cabinet.  Nixon  said 
“I  haven’t  even  promi.sed  an  ambas¬ 
sadorship  to  Chad”  nor  promised  any 
cabinet  posts  but  assured  the  questioner 
that  it  would  “Ik?  a  big-league  Cabinet” 
and  he  hoj)ed  there  might  be  a  Democrat 
in  it. 

Humphrey 

Vice  President  Humphrey  delivered  a 
long  siK-ech  to  the  UPI  audience  from  a 
prej)ared  text  made  longer  by  interpola¬ 
tions.  He  told  the  editors  that  “I  shall 
be  a  peace  President”  dedicated  to  find¬ 
ing  a  ju.st  peace  in  Vietnam,  the  Middle 
East  and  Europe.  He  said  he  would  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  him  in 
efforts  to  create  a  peaceful  world  and 
he  asked  the  editors  to  help  him  get 
elected  so  he  could  effectuate  his  peace 
program. 

America  has  learned  to  make  war,  the 
Vice  President  said,  but  he  a.sked  “do 
we  know  how  to  make  peace?” 

Humi)hrey’s  strategy-  for  making 


peace  de|)ended,  he  said,  upon  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  “Nothing 
is  more  crucial  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
than  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.”,  he  asserted. 

The  day  was  i)ast,  he  said,  “when  we 
can  talk  of  the  relationship  between  our 
two  countries  .solely  in  terms  of  hostil¬ 
ity”  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when 
"we  can  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  coop¬ 
eration.”  Maintenance  of  what  Winston 
Churchill  calle<l  “the  balance  of  terror” 
was  no  longer  an  adeijuate  safeguard 
for  i)eace,  the  VMce  President  said,  so 
the  e»id  must  l)e  achieved  by  new  forms 
of  dijjlomacy  “less  of  ritual — more 
conducive  to  frank,  informal  contacts.” 

Humphiey  declared  that  as  President, 
he  would  ask  the  Soviet  leaders  to  join 
with  the  United  States  in  “annual  work¬ 
ing  meetings  at  the  highest  level”. 
“Why?”,  he  asked.  “Because  we  share 
with  the  Soviet  Union  a  special  and 
))aiallel  resijonsibility  conferred  on  us 
by  our  awesome  power — a  power  that 
must  Ik*  used  for  peace. 

“I  propose  to  make  these  informal 
meetings  into  forums  for  a  new  diplom¬ 
acy — free  of  the  publicity — free  of  the 
high  expectations  that  surround  irreg¬ 
ular  summit  meetings.” 

When  he  was  asked  by  Joe  Nixon, 
Wnbiiiih  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer — (Hum¬ 
phrey  remarked  that  he  had  heard  the 
name  before) — why  a  Vietnam  peace 
could  not  Ik?  made  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  candidate  said  “it  was  a  task 
Ijeyond  the  capability  of  the  U.N.”  He 
thought  the  U.N.  might  be  helpful  but 
])ointed  out  that  Arthur  Goldberg,  as 
Ambassador,  had  proposed  that  the  U.N. 
take  on  the  job,  but  got  nowhere  because 
of  divisions  in  the  Securit.v  Council  and 
reluctance  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
place  the  question  on  its  agenda. 

Besides  his  pioposal  for  annual  work¬ 
ing  conferences  with  the  Soviets,  the 
Vice  President  said  that  such  steps 
could  strengthen  relations  with  Western 
Europe  without  jeopardizing  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  “our  NATO  partners.” 


In  other  references  to  international 
relations,  the  Vice  President  said  we 
should  not  “embitter  American-Chinese 
relations  by  taking  sides  in  the  Sino- 
Soviet  dispute”;  should  provide  Israel 
with  phantom  aircraft,  and  reduce  the 
I'isk  of  confrontation  between  ourselves 
aiul  the  Kussians  in  the  Middle  East, 
which  he  called  “the  aiva  of  the  worlii 
now  emerging  as  the  most  exjilosive 
dangei-  sjud — a  major  threat  to  peace’’, 
the  ar(*a  most  likely  “to  spaik  a  nuclear* 
confrontation.” 

Humijhrey  disagreed  emphatically 
with  Nixon  on  ratification  of  the  nuclear 
test  treaty.  He  declareil  that  the  treaty 
would  “prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  around  the  world,”  and  “must 
be  ratifu'd  now,  Ijefore  it  is  too  late”,  to 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

He  calle<l  on  Nixon  ami  Wallace  to 
join  him  in  urging  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  control  the  arms  race  without 
jf'opardizing  national  security. 

Brady  Black,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
(luoted  General  Curtis  LeMay*  and 
Governor  Wallace  as  favoring  superior¬ 
ity  in  arms,  not  jjarit.v,  with  the  Soviets. 
Humphrey'  reijlietl  that  maintenance  of 
superiority'  was  “dangerous  and  costly”. 

The  peace  of  the  world  was  too  im¬ 
portant,  he  said,  “to  leave  it  to  the  Gen¬ 
erals,”  and  we  must  have  a  broader  vis¬ 
ion  of  the  worhl  than  as  an  armed  camp. 

An  editor  asked  if  he  saw  any'  chance 
of  the  Democratic  jjarty  reuniting  and 
iH'ttering  his  chance  of  election.  Huni- 
jjhrey  saitl  he  thought  “the  patient  was 
healing  very  well”;  that  the  polls  would 
begin  to  tell  a  different  stor.v. 

“I  expect  that  when  the  voters  go  into 
the  booth  they  will  think  twice  before 
they  vote  for  a  racist  or  a  man  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  speak  out  on  the  issues,”  the 
Vice  President  said. 

Hum))hrey  said  he  never  knew  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  who  didn’t  take  a  good  look 
at  a  man’s  background  Ijefore  he  hired 
him.  and  he  urged  the  editors  to  “take 
a  long  look”  at  Nixon’s  record. 
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From  crystal  halls  and  polls 

So  what’s  new — after  the  election? 


Washington 

A  “crystal  ball  team”  of  UI’l 
reporters  presente<l  a  “pre¬ 
election  look  at  post-election 
trends”  clurinp:  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  here  on  Monday. 

Julius  Frandsen,  vicepresident 
and  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau,  introduce<l  the  panel  of 
experts. 

Charlotte  Moulton,  who  cov¬ 
ers  the  Supreme  Court,  said  that 
the  Court  was  acutely  aware 
that  a  lot  of  people  did  not  like 
what  the  Justices  had  been  say¬ 
ing  but  as  long  as  it  was  a 
Warren  Court  it  would  not 
“back-track.”  She  remarked 
that  newspaper  editors  had  been 
i-etiring  some  members  of  the 
Court  since  “way  back  in  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  time  but  they  are  still 
thci’e.”  There  might,  however, 
be  some  retirements  in  the  next 
Administration. 

When  asked  whether  Chief 
Justice  VV’arren  could  withdraw 
his  retirement  letter,  she  said 
she  thought  he  could,  but  Frand¬ 
sen  answered  that  the  Warren 
letter  was  submitted  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  and  that  if  the 
Chief  Ju.stice  wanted  to  retire 
after  a  new’  President  took  of¬ 
fice  he  would  have  to  start  over 
again. 

Louis  Cassels,  a  senior  editor 
and  specialist  in  racial  matters, 
predicted  that  the  new  President 
would  have  to  cope  with  fewer 
riots  in  the  ghettos.  For  one 
thing,  he  said,  the  police  have 
leamed  more  about  handling 
riots?,  and  more  importantly,  the 
Negro  community  was  changing 
its  ideas  and  putting  more  em- 
jshasis  upon  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  power.  The  problems, 
Cas.sels  said,  was  how  the  white 
community  w’ould  respond  to  the 
Negro  attitude  in  the  next  four 
years,  and  a  white  “blacklash” 
could  mean  that  we  will  have 
guerilla  warfare. 

Don  May,  who  covers  the 
Pentagon,  said  that  the  biggest 
military  jsroblems  the  next  Ad¬ 
ministration  would  have  to  solve 
were  how  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
Soviets  in  nuclear  power  and 
how  to  get  the  Fill  to  fly. 

Coiiservutive  Congress 

Frank  Eleazer,  a  Congres¬ 
sional  reporter,  predicted  that 
the  91st  Congi-ess,  with  South¬ 
ern  Democrats  and  the  Repub¬ 
licans  cooperating,  would  follow 
a  consenative  course.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  10  pei’cent  sur¬ 
tax  would  be  continued  and  that. 


while  a  return  of  some  tax 
money  to  the  states  would  be 
iliscus.sed,  it  would  not  be 
passed. 

Stewart  Hensley,  chief  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  remarked  that  editors  never 
ask  many  questions  until  3  a.m. 
when  the  night  desk  has  to  get 
reporters  out  of  bed  to  answer. 
He  thought  that  the  new  Ad¬ 
ministration  would  have  to  take 
a  long  look  at  situations  in  the 
Middle  East,  Latin  America, 
Africa  but  “the  big  ball  game 
will  be  in  Central  Europe”.  The 
best  we  could  expect  in  Vietnam, 
he  .said,  was  “an  uneasy  truce.” 

Things  are  going  to  get 
tough  for  a  new  Administration 
an<l  for  reporters  covering  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  international 
held,  according  to  John  Fallon, 
foreign  etlitor.  He  foresaw  grow¬ 
ing  (listrust  around  the  world  in 
America’s  motives  and  methods 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  that 
would  create  problems  for  the 
next  President. 

Merriman  Smith,  UPI’s  chief 
White  House  reporter  has  been 
away  from  his  beat  cover¬ 
ing  politics  in  recent  weeks. 
He  said  Humphrey’s  speeches 
were  “triple  peroration”  and 
that  Nixon  was  a  “neo-Billy 
Graham.”  On  the  whole,  it  was  a 
•lull  cami)aign  because  the  can¬ 
didates  refused  to  say  precisely 
what  they  would  do  about  the 
issues  and  that  at  every  rally 
people  in  the  audience  went  to 
sleep.  He  thought  unrest  among 
the  voters  would  produce  .shifts 
in  favor  of  Humphrey  and  that 
the  Vice  President  wouhl  run 
better  than  the  polls  indicate. 
Nixon,  he  said,  has  a  lot  of 
fighting  to  do  before  the  elec¬ 
tion. 

The  new  President,  according 


to  Smith,  will  be  under  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  to  halt  the  bomb¬ 
ing;  will  have  to  face  the 
problem  of  imposing  unpopular 
economic  controls,  and  the  lack 
of  a  majority  in  Congress  will 
mean  rough  sledding  for  his 
legislative  programs. 

Polls  in  tin*  news 

A  panel  on  “The  Good  and 
Bad  Alwut  Polltaking”  include?! 
Dr.  Jack  B.  Haskins,  John  Ben 
Snow  Re.search  Professor  at 
Syracuse  University;  Robert  D. 
Coursen,  research  manager  of 
the  Mitnieuiiolui  Star  and  Minne- 
?//«<//.>?  Tribune;  John  S.  Coulson, 
vicepresi<lent  in  charge  of  re- 
search,  the  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
Chicago;  and  Dr.  George  Gal- 
luj),  chairman,  .American  In.sti- 
tute  of  Public  Opinion. 

Dr.  Haskins  thought  polltak¬ 
ing — surxeys  -were  legitimate 
news  but  it  was  unethical  for 
the  news  media  to  “report  the 
lesults  of  poorly  conducted  sur¬ 
veys”.  There  should  be  a  greater 
use  of  scientifically  conducted 
suneys  by  the  news  media,  he 
said,  “but  it  is  bad  practice,  if 
not  unethical,  for  the  news  media 
to  conduct  surveys  which  are 
not  sound.”  As  surxeys  that  are 
not  sound,  he  cited  tv  phone-in 
polls,  newspaper  straw  votes 
“and  some  syndicated  features 
based  on  suney  data.” 

Coursen  described  the  poll  as 
“a  unique  source  of  news”  and 
a  “communications  tool”,  an<l 
“a  harbinger  of  things  that  may 
happen.” 

“I  like  to  think  that  polls  of 
public  opinion  have  helped  circu¬ 
lation  growth  in  the  long  run, 
not  in  any  headlong  sensational 
rush,  but  by  offering  a  unique 
type  of  news  and  adding  to  the 


scope  of  the  newspaper’s  cover¬ 
age,”  Coursen  said. 

Coulson  said  that  “as  long 
time  purveyor  and  user  of  polls, 

I  have  an  equally  long  record  of 
having  made  some  terrible  mis¬ 
takes.”  But  three  things  he  had 
learned  have  helped  keep  him 
out  of  severe  trouble.  He  listed 
the  three  as: 

“All  polls  are  inaccurate  to 
some  extent. 

^Musliy  infurmution' 

“Ideas  and  attitudes  can  only 
be  understood  relatively — never 
absolutely. 

“It’s  very  hard  to  conduct  an 
objective  poll.” 

“To  the  advertiser,”  Coulson 
said,  “polls  are  the  prime  source 
of  information  on  which  he 
makes  his  multi-million  dollar 
decisions”  but  the  polls  pro¬ 
vide  “mushy  information.”  He 
said  that  one  of  the  consuming 
interests  of  management  is  to 
learn  how  well  their  companies 
are  known  and  liked  “but  when 
I  heard  that  6.5%  of  the  public 
have  heard  of  Xerox  and  20% 
approve  of  it,  I  have  learned 
nothing.” 

“Polling  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  businessman’s  source  of 
basic  fact,”  said  Coulson.  “It 
has  proven  to  be  of  such  power 
and  usefulness  that  it  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish.  But,  it  is 
sharj)  and  a  two-edged  tool.” 

Dr.  Gallup  de.scribed  the  idea 
that  i)olls  showing  a  candidate 
running  ahead  of  his  opposition 
would  influence  thousands  to 
jump  on  the  bandwogan  as  a 
“myth.”  Not  one  shred  of  ev¬ 
idence  had  ever  been  produced, 
he  said,  to  prove  the  existence 
of  the  “myth”  insofar  as  the 
mass  of  voters  in  a  presidential 
election  is  concerned. 

He  said  that  “the  public  has 
its  own  peculiar  ways  of  making 
up  its  mind  how  to  vote”  and 
in  the  33  years  since  the  Gallup 
Poll  began  making  surveys  “a 
veritable  mountain  of  evidence 
has  been  accumulated  to  prove 
that  the  bandwagon  theory  does 
not  operate.” 

Valid  pulitiral  guide 

In  response  to  questions,  Gal¬ 
lup  said  “a  poll  is  not  a  predic¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  photograph  of  peo¬ 
ple  taken  at  a  specific  time.” 

Coulson  countered:  “in  po¬ 
litical  polling  there  is  only  one 
interest — predictions.  Sure  we 
don’t  predict,  but  that’s  all  we 

(Continued  on  juif/e  68) 
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EDICONNERS — Chatting  at  the  annual  conference  of  UPl  editors 
and  publishers  in  Washington:  From  loft — Bill  Theis,  chief  of  Hearst 
Newspapers  Washington  bureau;  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief  of  Hearst  Newspapers;  Robert  Thompson,  national 
editor  of  Hearst  Newspapers;  and  Mims  Thomason,  president  and 
general  manager  of  UPl. 
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For  the  record/  Changes  at  MR&S 

|{y  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Newhouse  Newspapers  will  end  its  association  with  Moloney, 
Rejfan  &  Schmitt  on  January  1  to  establish  its  own  advertising 
representation  firm.  This  was  confirmed  by  Theo<lore  Newhouse. 
A  reliable  source  said  the  split  came  as  the  result  of  compensa¬ 
tion  disaRTeement  involving  the  representation  of  the  Cleveland 
PUtin  healer,  now  handled  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee.  ...  At  the  same  time,  word  leaked  out  that  the  Bran¬ 
ham  Co.  will  be  merged  into  MR&S  as  a  division  with  Frank 
Stapleton  moving  over  to  MR&S  as  president  and  Herbert  Moloney 
Jr.  going  to  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Moloney  refusing  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  merger  talks  and  Newhouse  depai  ture,  sai<l  a  “trade 
relea.se  will  be  issued  when  the  time  is  right.”  .  .  . 

MR&S,  which  acquired  Jann  &  Kelley  and  Nelson  Roberts  via 
merger  this  year,  continues  to  operate  the  two  firms  as  divisions. 
Newhouse  has  had  its  own  division  at  MR&S  since  19611,  staffed 
by  both  MR&S  and  Newhouse  salesmen.  The  Branham  Co.,  which 
acquiivd  the  John  E.  Budd  Co.  in  1961  and  the  Allen-Klapp  Co. 
this  year,  was  founded  in  1908.  In  converting  to  the  direct 
representation  form,  Newhouse  is  reverting  to  an  earlier  practice 
and  joins  other  newspaper  groups.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
trend  one  way  or  the  other.  A  few  dailies,  such  as  the  Lun  Angeles 
Times  and  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  have  given  up  represen¬ 
tation  in  favor  of  direct  selling.  The  number  of  rep  firms  has 
dwindled  sharply  either  through  merger  or  liquidation.  .  .  . 

A  few  advertising  directors  on  morning-evening  papers  were 
rankled  by  an  insertion  order  request  from  J.  Walter  Thompson. 
The  agency  asked  them  to  run  a  4  column  by  140  line  Ford  ad  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th  and  morning  of  the  26th  or  all  day  on  the 
25th  if  there  was  a  Chevrolet  ad  scheduled  all  day  on  the  25th.  .  .  . 
Two  Guys,  a  large  Eastern  discount  store  chain,  planned  to  drop 
newspaper  supplements  for  two  weeks  recently  in  two  markets 
to  test  mail  .  .  .  Result:  The  stoi-e  w’as  back  with  a  newspai)er 
supplement  after  the  first  w’eek.  .  .  .  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press 
has  a  clever  way  of  proving  ineffectiveness  of  mail  circulars. 
After  one  is  sent,  it  goes  around  to  the  apartment  house  and 
gathers  up  any  circular  thrown  away  as  waste.  The  paper  then 
bundles  them  up  and  shows  them  to  the  advertiser.  .  .  . 

Field  phase  of  what  promises  to  be  a  major  retail  advertising 
.study  by  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee  has  been  com- 
])leted.  Results  will  be  out  late  next  month.  In  the  meantime,  re- 
.searchers  will  lie  told  about  a  split  sampling  experiment  used  in 


the  study  whereby  different  ads  but  the  same  editorial  material 
were  usetl  to  measure  impact. 

CAMPAIGNS:  Ignoring  the  distilling  industry’s  long-estab¬ 
lished  use  of  mass  media  to  mount  broad-based  campaigns  for 
new  brand  promotions,  Dant  Distillers  Co.  is  leveling  a  barrage 
in  weekly  newspapers  serving  areas  where  bottle  collecting  is  a 
popular  pastime.  The  first  issue  in  the  series  is  a  rectangular 
bottle  in  milk-white  glass  l)earing  a  litho  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party.  ...  A  $1  million  campaign  will  break  this  month  in  news¬ 
papers  in  40  markets  on  behalf  of  soft  drink  companies  using  tin 
cans.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  handled  by  Robinson, 
Donino  &  West,  sponsors  the  program  in  w’hich  85  soft  dr'nk 
brands  are  featured.  .  .  .  An  ad  campaign  by  United  Air  Lines  to 
tell  the  travel  agent’s  story  to  the  public  has  been  started  in  19 
newspapers  in  16  cities.  Five  lOOO-line  ads  will  run  over  the  next 
two  months;  more  are  planned  for  1969.  .  .  .  Newspaper  ads  in 
top  100  markets  are  being  used  by  Colgate-Palmolive  to  distribute  * 
Ajax-2  Laundry  Detergent  coupons.  .  .  . 

American  Dairy  Assoc-iation  has  approved  a  recoi  d  high  budget 
of  $15  million  to  promote  dairy  products  in  1969,  increase  of  ap- 
j)roximately  $2.5  million  ovei-  1968. 

New  Yorkers  who  have  missed  the  Herald  Tribune,  Journal- 
American  and  World  Telegram  saw  the  birth  of  another  news¬ 
paper  last  week.  This  one,  a  tabloid  weekly  called  Carousel,  was 
a<ivertised  as  “the  first  newspaper  for  New  York  women.”  Fred 
Ames  is  publisher.  He  is  a  former  publisher  of  a  neighborhood 
weekly  in  upper  Manhattan.  An  initial  trial  run  of  5,000  copies 
of  Carousel  w-as  sent  to  adveiti.sers.  Carousel  will  appear  once 
a  week  until  January  1,  and  after  that,  twice  a  week,  Ames  said. 
“We  are  offering  something  nobody  has  yet  tried — a  woman’s 
newspaper,”  he  said.  The  trial  issue  of  12-pages,  featured  fash¬ 
ions,  a  society  column  by  Pat  Cappella,  a  <iancer  turned  • 
journalist,  and  news  about  balls,  parties,  the  comings  and  goings 
of  the  city’s  jet  set,  and  home  services  ranging  from  food  to 
chair  mending.  Ames  is  aided  by  his  w’ife,  Lucy.  He  said  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  a  news  staff  of  alwut  20  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
His  biggest  triumph  thus  far,  he  said,  had  been  an  agreement  with 
a  distributing  union  “which  will  let  us  deliver  the  paper  direct 
to  news  stands  w’ithout  having  to  go  through  whole.salers.  We  can 
save  money  that  way  and  assure  ourselves  of  better  circulation.” 


Senators  s 


on  agency 

Washington 

The  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  inched  along  the  legislative 
track  on  October  7  when  a  Sen¬ 
ate  Ju«liciary  Subcommittee  re¬ 
ported  it  favorably  to  the  full 
committee  but  its  prospects  of 
breaking  the  tape  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  90th  Con¬ 
gress  remained  dim. 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  after  holding 
S.1812  in  cold  storage  while 
the  fight  over  the  nomination 
of  Al)e  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  United  States  was 
on,  took  a  poll  of  the  members 
which  resulted  in  a  5  to  8  vote 
in  favor  of  sending  the  bill  to 
the  full  panel.  There  are  nine 
memliers  of  the  subcommittee 
but  it  was  not  disclosed  which 


3lit  5-3 

L 

exemption 

member  did  not  respond  to  the 
poll. 

The  members  are  Philip  A. 
Hart,  Michigan,  chairman; 
Hiram  Fong,  Hawaii;  Everett 
Dirksen,  Illinois;  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
North  Carolina;  Edward  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Massachusetts;  John  L. 
McClellan,  Arkansas;  Roman 
Hruska,  Nebraska;  Edward  V. 
Long,  Missouri;  and  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  Connecticut. 

3  against  it 

Voting  against  a  favorable 
report  were  Hart,  Dirksen 
and  McClellan,  two  Democrats 
and  one  Republican,  none  of 
whom  comes  from  a  state 
where  joint  newspaper  operat¬ 
ing  agreements,  which  S.1312 
would  exempt  from  the  anti¬ 


trust  laws,  are  in  existence. 
During  22  days  of  hearings 
that  ended  April  16,  Senator 
Hart  had  clearly  indicated  that 
he  was  doubtful  of  the  need 
to  give  newspapers  a  special 
antitrust  .status  in  order  to  keep 
one  party  from  financial  fail¬ 
ure. 

As  originally  introduced  by 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Ari¬ 
zona  for  himself  and  14  other 
senators,  S.1312  was  called  the 
Failing  Newspaper  Act.  After 
it  was  revised  to  remove  any 
exemption  from  predatory 
practices,  such  as  price  fixing, 
the  bill  became  known  as  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

An  identical  bill,  H.  R.  19123, 
is  before  a  House  Judiciary 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  chair¬ 
maned  by  Emmanuel  Celler  of 
New  York.  Officials  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  called  it  a  fair  as¬ 
sumption  that  no  further  hear¬ 
ings  on  it  would  be  held  before 
the  adjournment.  (E&P,  Oct. 
5). 

If  there  is  no  action  on  the 


bills  by  the  9()th  congress  they 
will  die  with  it.  Proponents  of 
the  legislation  wouhl  have  to 
reintroduce  it  in  the  91st  Con- 
gre.ss  from  which  some  of  them, 
notably  Senator  Hayden,  who  is 
retiring,  will  be  missing. 

It  is  considered  unlikely  that 
committees  in  the  new  Congress 
would  conduct  additional  hear¬ 
ings.  They  would  be  more  apt 
to  accept  the  records  compiled 
in  the  series  of  hearings  this 
year. 

Among  the  last  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  on  the  House  bill  was 
Arthur  P.  Cook,  president  of 
Sun  Papers  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.  w’ho  criticized  the  compact 
lietween  Newhouse  and  Scripps- 
Howar<l  in  the  publication  of 
daily  papers  there. 

“The  Newhouse’s  Birmingham 
News  Company  signed  a  twenty- 
five-year  contract  in  1950  to  act 
as  agents  for  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Birmingham  Post-Herald,” 
Cook  stated.  “This  means  print, 
sell  and  deliver  the  morning 
{Continued  on  page  64) 
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Combination  with  other  media 

Newspapers  asked  to  sell 
selective  markets  for  ads 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Cleveland 

Newspaper  promotion  man¬ 
agers  should  direct  their  efforts 
to  providing  media  planners 
with  justification  for  almost  any 
situation  in  which  they  might 
recommend  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  primary  medium, 
Jerry  M.  Moynihan,  director  of 
media  for  Campbell  Ewald  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  advised  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Regional  Conference  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  here  this  week. 

“Currently,”  Moynihan  said, 
“we  are  experiencing  a  tendency 
to  use  newspapers  more  and 
more  for  support  of  periodic 
promotions.  This  use  is  in  lieu 
of  continued  year-round  use  in 
the  traditional  manner. 

“It  may  or  may  not  mean  that 
the  same  amount  of  dollars  will 
be  spent  in  a  market.  In  actual 
practice,  it  could  work  out  that 
we  would  use  six  or  eight  ads 
per  month  instead  of  running 
one  ad  a  week  year-round.” 

Moynihan  said  that  while  he 
applauded  a  “few’  of  your  num¬ 
ber”  for  their  creative  uses  of 
the  newspaper  medium,  “I  must 
in  all  sincerity  deplore  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  newspapers  in  gen¬ 
eral  seem  to  conspire  to  make  it 
difficult  for  advertisers  to  use 
the  medium  in  truly  creative 
ways.” 

Moynihan  remarked  that  mail 
advertising  can  accomplish  selec¬ 
tivity  by  reaching  people 
wherever  they  may  be  located. 

Suggests  regional  ads 

Newspapers,  he  pointed  out, 
are  geographic  by  their  very 
nature.  Then  he  got  into  the 
subject  of  inserting  a  preprinted 
ad  consisting  of  a  section  to  be 
delivered  with  the  newspaper  to 
pre-selected  localities.  The  depth 
of  coverage  newspapers  offer  has 
worked  to  their  disadvantage, 
Moynihan  said,  because  by  their 
very  broadness,  they  preclude 
the  possibility  of  reaching  only 
certain  parts  of  the  population 
of  a  particular  community. 

“Now,  if  it  were  possible,”  he 
said,  “to  reach  into  this  huge 
audience  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  readers  and  select 
only  those  portions  which  are 
more  desirable  for  specific  prod¬ 
ucts,  we  could  in  effect  use  news¬ 
papers  as  one  of  the  most  selec¬ 
tive  of  media.” 


Census  tracts  and  zip  code 
areas  have  been  analyzed  to  the 
point  where  it  is  possible  with 
direct  mail  to  select  those  with 
higher  income,  better  education, 
higher  two-car  ownership  etc., 
Moynihan  said,  so  it  is  possible 
also  to  reach  such  prospects  with 
newspaper  ads  which  appear 
only  in  papers  delivered  to  spe¬ 
cified  areas.  The  problem  be¬ 
comes  that  of  inserting  the  ad 
only  in  some  copies. 

“If,  in  the  near  future,” 
.Moynihan  added,  “the  state  of 
art  as  it  pertains  to  the  actual 
production  of  a  newspaper  de¬ 
velops  to  the  point  where  it 
becomes  feasible  to  print  an  ad 
within  the  paper  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  specified  areas,  an  adver¬ 
tiser  can  elect  to  direct  his  ad¬ 
vertising  two,  three  or  more 
times  against  this  productive 
market  for  approximately  the 
cost  of  one  ad  to  the  whole 
circulation. 

Small  extra  expenditure 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  be¬ 
comes  possible  for  an  advertiser, 
if  he  so  desires,  to  run  one  ad  to 
the  full  circulation  and  then  for 
a  comparatively  small  extra  ex¬ 
penditure  direct  additional  ad¬ 
vertising  messages  to  those  more 
desirable  prospects  located  in 
only  a  small  part  of  the  metro 
area. 

“When  the  newspaper  medium 
has  been  made  this  selective  .  .  . 
it  will  then  l)e  the  least  expen¬ 
sive  of  the  most  selective  media 
while  l)eing  more  selective  than 
most  media.  It  will  also  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  combine  its  selectivity 
with  that  of  other  media  to 
obtain  an  almost  perfect  cover¬ 
age  of  desired  demographic  and 
geographic  areas.” 

Moynihan’s  opinion  is  that  the 
simplest  manner  in  which  news¬ 
paper  advertising  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  other  media  to  satu¬ 
rate  a  desirable  geographic  area 
would  l»e  to  combine  it  with 
mail.  It  would  be  necessary,  he 
said,  to  secure  a  list  of  news¬ 
paper  subscribers  within  a  cen¬ 
sus  tract  or  zip  code  area,  have 
the  mail  house  eliminate  those 
names  from  the  total  list  and 
then  direct  a  mail  piece  to  all 
other  households  in  the  area. 

In  a  similar  manner,  galley 
lists  of  magazine  coverage  of 
the  areas  could  be  integrated 


with  newspaper  and  mail  lists. 
The  operation  as  Moynihan  de¬ 
scribed  it  would  depend  on  a 
heavy  home  delivery  factor,  for 
the  heavier  the  degrree  of  home 
delivery  the  more  thoroughly  the 
areas  will  be  covered  and,  thus, 
less  additional  media  will  be 
needed  to  effect  saturation. 

Moynihan  said  he  has  dis¬ 
cussed  this  approach  to  news¬ 
paper  selectivity  with  one  rep¬ 
resentative  and  several  papers 
and  the  consensus  is  that  it  can 
be  accomplished. 

May  mean  advances 

“It  may  l)e  that  it  will  be 
practical  in  one  city  and  abso¬ 
lutely  unworkable  in  another,” 
he  said.  “I  feel  that  the  number 
of  impractical  locations  will  be 
minimal  and  when  it  can  be 
made  to  work  it  will  represent  a 
very  definite  advance  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

“It  will  also  give  the  media 
planner  one  more  good  reason 
to  include  newspapers  in  the 
media  plan.” 

Idea  for  classified 

Robert  Reese,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Sews,  described  a  successful 
classified  promotion  campaign 
which  starts  with  a  testimonial 
mailed  in  by  the  advertiser.  The 
ad-taker  gets  $1  for  mailing  a 
testimonial  questionnaire  to  the 
advertiser  and  the  advertiser 
gets  $1  for  giving  a  classified 
advertising  promotion  man  a 
story  on  how  the  ad  worked. 
This  promotion  man  also  takes 
a  picture  of  the  advertiser. 
Story  and  pic  are  in  the  News. 

In  addition,  the  promotion 
man  tape  records  his  interview 
with  the  advertiser  and  the  tape 
and  picture  are  utilized  for  radio 
spots. 

David  Henes,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
told  how  to  communicate  through 
research  by  being  “simple, 
honest  and  punchy.”  This  ap¬ 
proach  gives  the  advertising 
salesman  a  feeling  of  being  com¬ 
fortable  in  using  research  as  a 
selling  tool. 

Working  with  Henes  on  the 
program  segment  was  Frank 
Kenney,  Free  Press  research 
manager,  who  related  how  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
whom  he  formerly  worked,  had 
lieen  removed  from  an  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  of  a  bank  be¬ 


cause  it  was  not  productive 
from  a  coupon  ad  standpoint. 

Kegainctl  schedule 

“We  went  looking  for  the 
hidden  treasure,”  Kenney  said, 
“and  discovered  through  re¬ 
search  that  the  dollar  deposits 
per  thousand  circulation  through 
Herald  Tribune  ads  had  out¬ 
stripped  the  New  York  News 
and  Mirror  and  put  us  right 
behind  the  New  York  Times. 
We  got  the  bulk  of  the  next 
schedule.” 

Kenney  also  explained  how, 
through  research,  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  Free  Press, 
Detroit,  was  able  to  get  a  sub¬ 
stantial  share  of  a  planned 
$61,000  color  expenditure  with 
Life. 

When  the  Free  Press  showed 
the  advertiser  it  could  get  more 
impressions  for  $3.46  per  1,000 
circulation  compared  with  $16.59 
per  1,000  for  a  page  in  Life  the 
advertiser  abandoned  the  Life 
project. 

Bernard  Salavatore,  promo¬ 
tion  director,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press,  said  lasting  friendships 
have  been  developed  by  people 
who  have  met  through  classified 
ads  and  romancing  of  classified 
can  be  “just  plain  fun  for  the 
newspaper  and  its  readers.” 

“Create  a  desire  to  advertise 
in  the  classified  section,”  Salva¬ 
tore  said.  He  cautioned  that 
newspapers  have  “had  the  clas¬ 
sified  business  pretty  much  to 
ourselves.  Now  the  other  media 
is  taking  a  look.  We’d  better  be 
on  our  toes.” 

David  J.  Schlink,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  Peoria  Jottmal 
Star,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Central  Region.  Arthur 
Shafer,  Birmingham  (Mich.) 
Eccentric,  was  elected  first  vice- 
president;  Ronald  P.  McKenzie, 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press  Gazette, 
second  vicepresident;  and  Alex 
Machaskee,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  secretary-treasurer. 

More  promotion  ideas 

A  large  stock  of  ideas  for 
newspaper  promotion  was  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Southern  Region 
INP.\  Conference  recently  in 
Oklahoma  City,  (E&P,  Oct.  5). 

Tony  Mangone,  new  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  on  a  panel  concerning  case 
histories  of  advertising  success, 
explained  the  Herald  manage¬ 
ment’s  development  program  in 
which  20  persons  work  in  all 
departments  of  the  newspaper 
over  the  period  of  a  year. 

The  result  is,  Mangone  said, 
that  people  on  the  staff  are 
thinking  about  other  depart¬ 
ments  which  results  in  a  well- 
knit  operation. 

It’s  always  possible  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  said,  that  someone 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Production  expenses  rise 

Too  much  of  some  linage 
proves  costly,  admen  say 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


PocoNO  Manor,  Pa. 

Ask  a  newspaper  advertising 
manager  these  days  “how’s 
business?” — as  this  observer  did 
at  the  Interstate  Advertising 
Managers  .Association  fall  con¬ 
vention  here  (October  3-5)  — 
and  you  ai*e  likely  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  replies. 

Business,  most  of  the  admen 
agreed,  is  good,  maybe  too  good. 
In  a  nutshell  it  seems  that  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  for  some  newspai)ers 
that  it  cannot  be  published  on 
a  profitable  basis  under  exist¬ 
ing  rates  and  policies. 

Take  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mir¬ 
ror  as  an  example.  This  35,000- 
circulation  daily  by  the  end  of 
this  year  will  have  put  together 
back-to-back  gains  in  ad  linage 
of  more  than  20^f.  But  just 
last  week,  according  to  Edwin 
Singel,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  the  newsi)ai)er’s  board  of 
directors  approved  a  rate  in¬ 
crease  that  becomes  effective 
•lanuary  1  and  put  advertisers 
on  a  48-hour  (leadline  for  copy. 

Reasons  for  rale  hike 

The  letters  to  advertisers 
notil’ying  them  of  the  rate  ad¬ 
justment  will  tell  the  usual  rea- 
.sons — rising  costs,  etc. — for  the 
increase.  However,  what  the  ad- 
veitis'us  may  not  realize,  says 
Singel  is  that  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  r<>asons  for  the  rate  Iwost 
is  that  the  extra  business  has 
created  an  excessive  amount  of 
overtime  in  tlie  composing 
room.  This  expense  has  negated 
the  i)rofits  on  the  additional 
volume.  The  tighter  deadlines 
will  i-estrict  linage  to  .some  de¬ 
gree  in  that  it  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  advertiser  to 
schedule  last  minute  copy  and 
make  it  that  much  harder  for 
the  local  newsp:>))er  rejiresenta- 
tive  to  sell  and  i)rei)are  lay¬ 
outs. 

The  Mirror  is  not  the  only 
paper  re-evaluating  certain  ad- 
\  ertising  policies.  .Another  daily 
faced  with  a  similar  prosperity 
boom  is  the  Cumherland  (Md.) 
.\V  u-^i-Timeit. 

“The  trend  to  half-page  and 
5  column  by  15  inch  ads,”  John 
R.  Wilkin.son,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  daily-Sunday  pa¬ 
per,  said,  “is  costing  our  paper 
alK)ut  $15,000  a  year  for  extra 
newsprint  alone,  not  counting 


additional  composition  costs.” 

Wilkinson  doesn’t  put  the 
blame  entirely  on  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  Co.  which  provides  its 
stores  with  ad  mats  in  these 
.sizes.  “Many  of  our  local  mer¬ 
chants,”  he  said,  “have  con¬ 
verted  to  this  space  unit  size.” 

This  unit,  he  explained, 
forces  the  newspaper  to  run 
additional  ])ages  or  else  reduce 
the  advertising-to-editorial  ra¬ 
tio,  giving  the  paper  a  cluttered 
appearance,  which  most  papers 
try  to  avoid. 

Dominance  in  the  page 

Wilkinson  said  he  believes 
that  a  factor  contributing  to 
this  problem  is  the  change  from 
frequency  to  volume  rate  struc¬ 
tures  for  retailers.  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  bulk 
rates,  the  merchants  bunch  up 
items  into  one  large  ad  a  week 
instead  of  scheduling  smaller  2 
column  and  3  column  ads. 

-Another  reason,  he  feels,  is 
the  increase  in  advertising 


Berkeley,  Calif. 

Vi.«its  to  160  newspaper  plants 
during  the  i)ast  nine  months 
provide  a  rather  gloomy  view  of 
the  future  for  small  dailies  and 
weeklies,  according  to  (leorge 
Muiphy,  publisher  of  the  M(ni- 
ivru  (Calif.)  Bulletin. 

The  retailing  revolution  that 
“many  of  us  do  not  understand 
yet”  is  continuing  and  the 
growth  the  smaller  pai)ers  have 
ex|)oriencod  since  World  War  II 
is  not  proceeding  at  its  former 
pace,  Muri)hy  told  a  California 
Newspaper  Worksho])  here  Sep¬ 
tember  27-28. 

-Ad  growth  has  been  static 
throughout  California  since 
1965,  metroi)olitan  retail  cen¬ 
ters  are  .suffering  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  i)lant  move  is  spreading, 
he  reported. 

Small  i)ai)ers  must  either 
grow  big  or  stay  small  and 
“play  with  the  mama  and  papa 
retailers,”  who  are  dwindling 
in  number,  Mur))hy  said. 

-Surveys  urged 

In  urging  publishers  to  reex¬ 
amine  their  policies  and  plans, 
>Iuri)hy  said  such  a  study  at 


)ates.  “As  the  rates  go  up,  the 
advertiser’s  space  usage  tends 
to  drop.  An  advertiser  running 
full  page  drops  to  7  columns 
and  so  on  down  the  line,”  Wilk¬ 
inson  said.  And,  he  noted,  you 
can’t  place  two  5-15’s  on  the 
same  page. 

Some  oldtimers  recall  the 
days  when  Sunday  automobile 
sections  required  an  abundance 
of  copy  to  fill  the  space  around 
5-15  ads  devised  by  agencies 
to  capture  the  impact  of  full- 
l)age  and  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
vent  a  competitor’s  ad  from 
l)eing  seen  alongside  the  one  for 
their  client.  Rarely  did  anyone 
schedule  a  3-column  ad  that 
could  l)e  positioned  on  the  page 
with  the  5-15  ad. 

Other  admen  who  were  ex- 
))eriencing  these  difficulties  rec¬ 
ommended  such  cost  reducing 
measures,  such  as  eliminating 
complimentary  copies  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  establishment  of 
special  combination  rates. 

Karl  G.  Hanosky,  advertising 


his  i)aper  di.sclosed  that  a  lot 
of  management  mistakes  had 
been  overlooked  during  the 
years  the  growth  rate  was  10 
percent. 

Today’s  situation  may  require 
ljublishers  to  organize  group 
.selling  in  small  geographical 
areas  and  also  to  i)rovide  their 
adverti.sers  with  a  one-order, 
one  bill  service,  he  suggested. 

He  also  i)roposed  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  grou))  research  and 
training  jnogram  by  such  or¬ 
ganizations  of  small  dailies  and 
we^'klies. 

It  could  well  be  wise,  he  said, 
for  the  small  papers  to  drop 
bans  on  advertising  to  retail¬ 
ers  beyond  their  city  limit.s. 

The  smaller  newspapers  must 
do  more  selling  and  must  sell 
more  small  space  copy,  he  com¬ 
mented.  He  pointed  to  the  value 
of  small  copy  by  noting  that  his 
Joumal  grosses  $10,000  a  year 
from  a  page  a  week.  Two  2-by-5 
ads  weekly  provide  $15,000  in 
billings  because  of  the  bulk  line 
late  contract. 

Departures  from  old  practices 
also  were  urged  by  .Allen  Mc¬ 
Combs,  Workshop  president  and 


director  of  the  Broivnsrilte 
(Pa.)  Telegraph,  said  his  pa¬ 
per  offers  a  20%  rate  reduction 
on  ads  42  inches  or  more  that 
run  in  one  color  on  one  day 
and  repeat  as  a  black-and-white 
ad  within  two  days  following 
publication.  Carl  R.  Ingraham, 
advertising  director,  Woodbury 
(N.J.)  Times,  said  his  paper 
charges  advertisers  in  the  Sat¬ 
urday  paper  one  half  of  the 
open  rate  if  the  same  ad  runs 
again  during  the  week.  No  min¬ 
imum  size  is  required. 

Clifford  Madssen,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Atlantic 
City  (N.J.)  Press,  noted  that 
his  paper  instituted  a  combo 
rate  plan  15  years  ago  to  heef 
up  advertising  linage  in  the 
Sunday  paper  and  to  build  up 
circulation.  Now  that  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  both  the  daily  and  * 
Sunday  are  practically  equal, 
the  plan  is  not  sold  quite  as 
hard,  he  said. 

The  meeting  here  in  the  Po- 
conos  of  Pennsylvania  marked 
the  40th  anniversary  for  lAMA. 
The  association  is  comprised  of 
advertising  managers  from 
weeklies  and  dailies  in  Mary¬ 
land,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virgin¬ 
ia.  James  Trevitt,  Neu'  Castle 
(Pa.)  S'eies,  is  president;  Rob¬ 
ert  Ames,  Hagerstoicn  (Md.) 
Herald-Mail,  vicepresident; 
Frank  E.  Bishop,  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times-Herald,  secretary-  r 
treasurer. 


publisher  of  the  Chino  Cham¬ 
pion.  Even  those  publishers  who 
go  into  off.set  are  prone  to  be 
traditionalists,  he  declared. 

The  develoi)ment  of  tabloid 
insei'ts  by  the  Milpitas  Post  was 
de.scribecl  by  Morton  Levine, 
publisher  of  five  suburban  San 
Jose  area  newspapers.  They 
have  included  inserts  on  jiolitical 
campaigns  and  civic  events  as 
well  as  sales  programs.  A  tab 
for  the  League  of  Women  Vot¬ 
ers  was  financed  by  the  League’s 
retail  sale  of  extra  copies. 

Declaring  every  ])aper  can 
sell  more  copy,  Gonlon  Adams 
reported  the  Novato  .Advance 
schedules  special  editions  on  an 
average  of  one  a  month.  These 
are  based  on  topics  ranging 
from  civic  events  to  a  mobile 
auto  show,  which  moves  about 
the  area’s  shopping  centers. 

The  2000-circulation  Galt  Her¬ 
ald’s  specialties  ranged  to  a 
joke  .section,  said  Dean  Davy. 
In  developing  its  sections,  the 
Herald  requires  copy  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  publication.  Those 
who  meet  an  earlier  deadline 
are  offered  a  rate  reduction  pro¬ 
viding  copy  exceeds  42  inches. 
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Publishers  alerted 

Are  papers  ready 
for  want  ad  surge? 

Ity  ('.ampbell  Walnoii 


San  Francisco 

Tlie  time  has  come  for  top 
management  conferences  so 
newspapers  may  be  ready  for 
the  anticipated  vast  expansion 
of  want  ad  linage,  Max  Taylor, 
Portland  Oregonian  and  Oregon 
Journal,  told  the  Western  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Association 
here  last  week. 

The  predicted  doubling  of  last 
year’s  $1  billion,  300  million  clas¬ 
sified  revenue  to  a  $2  billion, 
(iOO  million  figure  by  1975  calls 
for  larger  departments,  more 
personnel,  training  programs 
and  new  equipment,  said  Taylor, 
who  is  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers. 

It  will  require  a  linage  ex¬ 
pansion  of  between  46  and  64 
percent  to  attain  the  100  per¬ 
cent  revenue  boost,  he  explained 
in  using  a  median  percentage 
figure  in  the  80  to  118  percent 
forecast  in  dollar  volume  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising. 

Growth  I.eadrr 

Classified  grew  200  percent  in 
the  past  17  years,  and  by  its  new 
estimate  the  Bureau  says  it  will 
continue  to  lie  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  division,  Taylor 
pointed  out. 

“Does  your  management  an¬ 
ticipate  these  gains?,”  he  asked 
in  submitting  a  series  of  fore¬ 
casts  and  estimates. 

“Portland’s  new.spapers  aren’t 
prepared  for  the  surge,  and 
we’ll  have  to  knock  out  some 
walls  or  move  to  another  floor. 
Right  now  it’s  a  good  time  for 
all  of  us  to  start  talking  about 
it  with  our  management,”  Taylor 
submitted. 

While  all  newspapers  will  not 
show  doubled  want  ad  revenues 
eight  years  hence,  the  potentials 
are  present,  ANC.AM’s  president 
declared. 

Newcomers  among  the  agate 
line  classifications  include  mobile 
homes,  which  the  Miami  Herald’s 
Fred  Rasmussen  says  will  be 
promoted  as  the  best  buy  for 
newly  married  couples. 

New  Krntals 

There  are  now  furniture  rent¬ 
als  for  these  honeymooners’ 
mobile  alnxles  and  for  the  apai't- 
ments  of  senior  citizens,  he 
added.  Power  tools,  airplanes, 
more  and  more  autos,  sporting 


goods  of  all  kinds  and  electronic 
equipment  are  among  the  newer 
classifications  which  will  grow, 
he  added. 

There  is  hardly  an  existing 
classification  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
panded;  nor  is  there  a  business 
which  cannot  profit  from  the 
proper  use  of  classified,  Taylor 
said. 

“Things  change,  and  we  must 
change  with  them,”  he  declared. 

In  his  analysis,  Taylor  pre¬ 
sented  figures  on  growth  from 
1962-1967  and  a  projection  to 
1975.  He  also  offered  three  sets 
of  figures  showing  how  the  rates 
and  linage  could  change  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  doubled  revenue  eight 
years  hence. 

The  1962-67  increases  were: 
%  per 

year  1967-75 

Rates  12.5%  2.5%  22% 

Linage  21  %  4  %  37% 

Revenue  36  %  6.5%  67% 

The  100  percent  median  BoA 
revenue  increase  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  any  of  these  combina¬ 
tion  gains  in  rates  and  linage  in 
1967-75,  Taylor  said: 

Rates  22%  30%  37% 

Linage  64%  54%  46% 

Cal  Tremblay,  Torrence 
(Calif.)  South  Bay  Breeze,  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  sessions  of  the 
organization  with  membership 
throughout  the  Western  states 
and  Western  Canada.  The  newly- 
elected  president  is  Carl  Leh¬ 
man,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent- Journal. 

In  a  special  report  on  promo¬ 
tion,  Ray  Mount  Rogers,  pro- 


SAN  Rafael,  Calif. 

Even  monkeys  assist  in  the 
promotion  of  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal  classified.  Also 
dolls,  scissors,  old-time  type,  and 
a  horse  car. 

But  that’s  not  because  want 
ads  are  monkey  business,  ex¬ 
plains  Ray  Mount  Rogers,  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  Rather,  these 
aids  have  been  developed  to 
provide  the  dominant  photogra¬ 
phy  advertising  believed  advan¬ 
tageous  in  in-paper  promotion. 

The  I-J’s  present  emphasis  is 
on  wood  block  type  displays  of 
the  figures  “3  4  3”  in  promo¬ 
tional  copy  which  l)eg3p  )asj 


motion  manager,  Independent- 
Journal,  hailed  the  members  as 
representatives  of  a  really  great 
grow’th  industry  and  pointed  out 
this  year’s  classified  revenues 
may  triple  those  of  1950. 

Staffing  is  the  basic  in  classi¬ 
fied  operations,  declared  Paul 
Mahoney,  assistant  classified 
manager,  Los  Angeles  Times. 
The  Times  tries  to  hire  person¬ 
nel  for  lifetime  employment  and 
looks  for  candidates  with  a  good 
attitude,  a  good  desire  and  an 
ability  to  transpose  the  news¬ 
paper’s  training  into  profitable 
sales,  Mahoney  said. 

Selection  Process 

Urging  association  members 
to  set  up  good  employment  sys¬ 
tems  and  stick  with  these  except 
for  regular  evaluations,  Mahoney 
told  how  candidates  are  screened 
by  the  personnel  department  and 
then  interviewed  by  department 
chiefs  and  assistants  who  take 
notes  and  compare  opinions. 

“Good  hiring  saves  your  time,” 
he  declared.  Meetings  and  train¬ 
ing  are  important,  and  “you 
have  to  work  at  it.” 

Times’  outdoor  salesmen  now 
make  an  average  of  16%  calls 
a  day  and  maintain  a  ratio  of  20 
to  25  percent  new  calls.  That’s 
down  from  the  23  average  he 
attained  when  on  the  street  but 
expanded  classified  service  calls 
require  salespeople  to  do  much 
more  these  days,  he  explained. 
• 

Hoerner  buys  majority 
stock  in  newspaper 

Keokuk,  la. 

Dale  E.  Carrell  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  9,000-circula¬ 
tion  Daily  Gate  City,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  major  stock 
in  the  Gate  City  Co.  to  Richard 
N.  Hoerner  Jr.,  who  recently 
resigned  as  senior  vicepresident 
and  secretary  of  the  Hoerner 
Waldorf  Corp.  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  paper  box  manufacturer. 


February  and  is  continuing. 

'Thrift  Stressed 

This  promotion  is  a  campaign 
for  voluntary  want  ads  and  the 
art  of  former  days  stresses  the 
theme,  “I-J  thrift  ads  at  old- 
fashioned  rates.”  The  copy  re¬ 
leases  run  to  a  full  page. 

Those  big  figures  represent 
“3  lines,  4  times,  for  $3.”  The 
horse  car  appearing  in  some  dis¬ 
play  ads  and  on  rack  card  copy 
invites  all  to  get  aboard. 

The  first  three  weeks  of  the 
promotion  is  credited  with  bring¬ 
ing  in  1,774  voluntary  ads.  This 
pla.ssifiration  is  now  running 


New  in-depth 
reporting 
class  offered 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

A  journalism  course  with  all 
of  Northern  California  for  its 
laboratory  is  being  offered  for 
the  first  time  this  fall  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  State  College. 

The  new  course.  Depth  Re¬ 
porting,  will  give  eight  hand¬ 
picked  journalism  students  a 
chance  to  do  some  real-life 
reporting  under  actual  working 
conditions.  The  stories  they 
write  will  be  sent,  ready  to  use 
individually  or  as  a  series,  to 
every  newspaper  and  radio-tv 
station  in  Northern  California. 

The  class  will  be  a  seminar- 
workshop,  according  to  Dr. 
Clyde  C.  Parker,  chairman  of 
Sacramento  State’s  journalism 
department.  It  will  be  limited  to 
eight  students,  Parker  said,  so 
that  each  one  will  get  maximum 
personalized  g^iidance  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  his  work. 

Money  will  be  available  for 
any  travel  or  phone  calls  needed 
by  the  students  to  cover  a  story, 
through  a  grant  from  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union. 

Teaching  the  new  course  is 
Deane  Robertson,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  State. 

Robertson,  a  former  Wall 
Street  Journal  newsman,  left 
his  job  in  New  York  to  return  to 
school,  first  to  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  then  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
While  in  school  at  Berkeley,  he 
worked  on  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  copydesk. 

After  he  received  his  M.A. 
degree  in  Russian  history  in 
1962,  Robertson  was  a  lecturer 
in  journalism  at  Berkeley. 


a  rate  count  of  more  than  100 
a  day,  with  August  totals  of 
2813  according  to  Carl  Lehman 
classified  ad  manager. 

In  promoting  its  Christmas 
gift  spotter  want  ads,  the  news¬ 
paper  used  Santa  and  a  doll  as 
illustrations.  Page  one  testi¬ 
monials  were  added  to  the  inside 
promotional  copy  on  occasions. 

Four  monkeys  were  presented 
in  a  campaign  emphasizing  the 
availability  of  seven-time  copy 
for  the  price  of  four,  placed 
four  times.  | 

A  giant  scissors  spanned  a  i 

page  urging  readers  to  “clip 
yourselves  a  bargain.”  < 
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Monkeys  aid  in  promotion  of  classified 
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Healthy  signs  seen 
across  the  hoard 


lly  Stall  Fiiisiiffifi 

t^\M.  ProvidrntT  Journal  and  Kulirtin 


Kruni  a  few  sipiis  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  croj)  uj),  it  doesn’t  ap¬ 
pear  that  Classified  advertisinfr 
in  newspai)ers  is  losing  its  head 
of  steam. 

Kniploynient  advertisiiifj  con¬ 
tinues  to  l)e  a  biff  chunk  of  the 
business,  especially  in  the  large 
markets,  ami  the  Industrial 
Conference  Board’s  index  re¬ 
ports  recent  ffains  in  help 
wanted  a<l  count  activity  (up 
18'i  in  Auffust  over  a  year  ago 
and  up  jioints  over  July). 
.•\t  the  same  time,  “regular” 
classifications  continue  to 
strengthen. 

On  a  recent  Sunday,  the  Clii- 
cdi/d  Trihune  ran  fifi  pages  of 
Classified,  a  record  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  121-year  history.  This 
volume,  according  to  a  news 
story,  “is  seen  as  an  indication 
that  the  economy  in  Chicago 
and  the  Midwest  continues  at  a 
high  level  and  that  advertisers 
are  getting  good  results.  The 
ad  volume  j-eflects  a  near  record 
high  in  auto  sales,  an  active 
real  estate  and  home  building 
market,  and  record  high  em¬ 
ployment.” 

In  .August,  compared  to  the 
same  month  a  year  ago,  auto 
advertising  linage  was  up  68%, 
real  estate  up  ;il%,  merchan¬ 
dise  up  41%  and  help  wante<l 
up  .‘1%. 

.Although  September  was  a 
five-Sunday  month,  the  Minne- 
apoliii  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune  project  an  increase  of 
196,000  lines  (up  13.4%)  for 
the  month,  with  previous  year- 
to-date  lo.sses  just  about  wiped 
out. 

f'igures  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  imiicate  that  64  papers 
showed  gains  an<l  8  had  losses 
in  Cla.ssified  in  .August.  So  far 
this  year,  .'iO  New  England 
dailies  report  Classified  gains, 
13  show  losses.  The  average  in¬ 
crease  in  .August  was  9.4%. 

Looks  like  Classified  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  ser\’e  the  basic  needs 
of  readers — and  there  are  a  lot 
more  “basics”  for  advertisers  to 
profitably  advertise  than  there 
used  to  be. 

*  *  « 

ConfiTonce  quf>les 

Seventy  C.AMs  and  guests  at¬ 
tended  the  recent  two-day  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Pennsylvania  News- 
pa|)er  Publi.shers’  Association 


in  Meadville,  where  resolicita¬ 
tion  of  transient,  i)romotion  of 
transient  and  analyzing  market 
potential  were  top  subjects. 
Choice  quotes  from  the  speak¬ 
ers — 

“In  196.'j-fifi,  when  a  million- 
ad-a-year,  leading  jiaper  and  its 
aggressive  competition  entere*! 
into  a  sjjirited  Transient  battle, 
hiitk  showed  a  sustained  period 
of  .’50%  total  ad  count  gain. 
Proof,  in  one  market  at  least, 
that  half  again  as  many  total 
ads  are  available  when  we  find 
the  right  formula  and  i)romote 
it.  In  this  respect,  it’s  smart 
to  remember  that  statistics 
prove  no  paper  ever  really  took 
business  away  from  another. 
They  created  new  business.  And 
this  i.sn’t  hard  to  believe  when 
we  realize  that  90%  of  our 
population  have  never  used  a 
want  ad  and  only  one  out  of 
three  have  ever  respomled  to  a 
want  ad.” — Casey  Dunlevy,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident.  Parish 
.Associates. 

“In  a  study  made  by  Adver¬ 
tising  Age  of  274  different  cate¬ 
gories  of  business,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  newsjiapers  were 
12th  from  the  bottom  in  per¬ 
centage  of  advertising  they 
spent.  This  means  12th  from 
the  bottom  in  promoting  them¬ 
selves.  How  can  you  tell  some¬ 
one  else  ‘I’ve  got  the  product  to 
help  your  business,’  but  not  use 
it  yourself?  According  to  the 
.Advertising  Age  study,  the 
broadcasting  media  spends  3^^ 
times  greater  percentage  than 
newspapers  do,  and  they  use 
our  papers  to  do  it.” — R.  Stan¬ 
ley  Unangst,  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Easton  Ex¬ 
press. 

“Every  Classified  staff,  no 
matter  how  small  or  large, 
must  make  a  call-back  on  every 
expiring  ad.  To  my  dismay,  I 
have  heard  of  papers,  and  at 
this  very  clinic,  too,  which  do 
not  make  these  all  important 
call-backs.  So,  if  you’re  not 
doing  it,  this  is  your  first  step, 
no  matter  what  aijproach  you 
use.” — Rufus  R.  Walker,  Jr., 
Classified  .Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Chester  Delaware  County 
Daily  Times. 

.As  for  methods.  Walker  says, 
“In  this  resoliciting,  whether 
from  your  own  or  opposing 
media,  it’s  honest  assistance 
leading  to  ultimate  results  that 


KEY  PARTICIPANTS  in  PNPA's  Cla$si6ed  Clinic  check  sessions 
listed  for  the  meeting:  Standing,  James  Edwards,  Johnstown  Tribune- 
Democrat;  Al  Coleman,  Erie  Times-News.  Seated,  John  A.  Baker, 
Butler  Eagle,  and  John  Sebbens.  McKeesport  Dally  News. 


will  make  the  customer  think 
of  your  product  instead  of  that 
of  a  competitor.  This  i)lan  of 
an  honest  approach  can  lead  to 
more  willing  advertising  dollars 
and  increased  expenditures  in 
the  future  for  any  salesman 
who  adopts  it.  Selling  an  adver¬ 
tiser  a  lot  of  space  with  i)retty 
pictures  and  improper  wording 
just  because  HE  likes  it  or  an¬ 
other  publication  used  it,  will 
surely  lead  to  harder  selling 
the  next  time  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  fewer  adv'ertising  dol¬ 
lars  when  the  ad  falls  flat  on  its 
face.  The  same  goes  for  the  girl 
doing  the  resoliciting  .  .  .  Give 
the  advertiser  an  ad  that  will 
pull  and  he’ll  be  your  friend 
and  a  constant  source  of  ad 
revenue  for  some  time  to  come.” 
•  ♦  * 

Winnei  s  of  top  awards  in  the 
1968  Classified  Advertising  Ex¬ 
hibits  Contest  were  cited  at 
PNPA’s  Cla.ssified  Clinic. 

Winners  of  the  Best  Classi- 
fietl  Promotion  Ads  were:  Jo¬ 
seph  Smith,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer;  R.  Stanley  Unangst, 
Easton  E.r press;  and  William 
Underhill,  Corning  (N.  Y.) 

Leader. 

Best  Ad  Idea  Promotion  win¬ 
ners  were:  Al  Coleman,  Erie 
Tinies-\ews;  James  Edwards, 
Johnstown  T  ribune-Democrat ; 
and  Keith  Edinger,  Stroudsburg 
Pocono  Record. 

International  Want  .Ad  Week 
— Reginald  Turner,  Clearfield 
Progress. 

In-Pai)er  Promotion — Robert 
McNamee,  Hagerstown,  (Md.,) 
Daily  .Mail. 

Display  A<i  or  Series — Ken¬ 
neth  Rutter,  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers. 


Newspaper  group 
hails  retailers 

Cincinnati 

The  .American  Retail  F'eder- 
ation  and  its  president,  Charles 
V.  Lazarus,  who  is  vicei)resident 
of  Federated  Department  Stores, 
received  the  first  Free  Enter¬ 
prise  .Award  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  and 
-American  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  at  a  Newspajier 
Week  luncheon  here  October  11. 

The  awanl  cited  the  American 
retailer  as  “the  best  friend  the 
.American  consumer  has”  in  a<l- 
vertising  and  selling  his  wares 
in  the  “keen  competition  of  our 
free  enterprise  marketplace.” 
It  also  cited  the  American  Re¬ 
tail  Federation  “as  a  concerned 
and  knowledgeable  interpreter 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
the  public  and  to  government” 
in  contributing  to  presening 
the  nation’s  free  economy. 

The  award  also  included  the 
pledge  that  “Truthful  advertis¬ 
ing  and  forthright  retailing  will 
always  have  the  vigorous  and 
unqualified  support  of  .America’s 
newspapers.” 

The  luncheon  session  was  a 
Iiart  of  the  NN.A’s  Fall  Meet¬ 
ing  and  Trade  Show. 


Strike  daily  fold^ 

Detroit 

1'he  Detroit  American,  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  newspaper 
strike  here  early  this  year, 
folded  this  week  “l)ecause  of 
a  lack  of  advertising  support.” 
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An  outstanding  newspaper  is  one  that  is  recognized  as  a 
symbol  of  civic  leadership.  It  reflects  the  image  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  serves  as  the  conscience  of  the  community.  The 
San  Diego  Union  is  such  a  newspaper.  We  believe  Freedom 
of  the  Press  is  an  obligation  of  trust  to  tell  the  truth  at  all 
times  and  to  guard  against  carelessness,  bias  or  distortion, 
either  by  omission  or  emphasis. 

On  October  10th,  the  San  Diego  Union  was  100  years  young. 
The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune  (an  upstart  of 
only  73  years)  are  proud  of  the  part  we've  played  in  San 
Diego’s  past  and  excited  by  the  challenge  of  the  future.  We 
believe  the  liveliest  pages  in  the  history  of  California’s  first 
city  remain  to  be  written.  ^ 


^Freedom  of  the  press  case  ’ 


Editor  cleared  of 
contempt  after  3  years 


Noblesville,  Ind. 

“We  are  delighted  it’s  over 
and  I  hope  it  is  over,”  said 
newspaper  editor  Janies  Neal  on 
Sept.  23,  of  a  contempt  of  court 
charge  which  was  thrown  out  of 
court  the  day  before  after  hang¬ 
ing  over  Neal’s  head  for  three 
years. 

Neal,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Noblesville  Ledger,  said  dismis¬ 
sal  of  the  charge  placed  against 
him  by  Hamilton  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Edward  F.  New  Jr.,  is  a 
“vindication  of  the  Ledger’s 
position  that  it  has  the  right  to 
comment  on  those  things  a  judge 
has  done  or  has  announced  he 
intends  to  do  which  we  feel  are 
improper.” 

Neal  was  cited  by  New  in 
1965  after  commenting  in  his 
page  one  column  on  a  traffic 
offender  crackdown  announced 
by  Judge  New.  New  cited  him 
for  contempt,  contending  Neal’s 
column  predicted  how  the  judge 
would  act  in  a  hypothetical 
speeding  case  before  the  case 
had  reached  the  court. 
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“We  have  always  felt  it  was  a 
freedom  of  the  press  case,”  Neal 
said.  “The  judge,  I  think,  con¬ 
tended  we  were  commenting  on 
something  he  hadn’t  yet  done 
and  had  no  right  to  do  it.  Our 
position  was  we  were  comment¬ 
ing  on  something  he  said  he  was 
going  to  do  and  therefore  had, 
under  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  the  right  to  do 
so.” 

Special  Judge  George  Lewis 
of  Hancock  Superior  Court  up¬ 
held  Neal’s  contention  on  Sept. 
22.  Lewis,  fourth  special  judge 
in  the  case  which  has  twice  gone 
to  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court 
for  rulings,  granted  the  dis¬ 
missal  motion  and  five  other 
motions  filed  by  Neal’s  at¬ 
torneys. 

The  other  motions  granted 
Neal  were  largely  moot  in  the 
face  of  the  dismissal,  but  one  of 
them  removed  the  judge’s 
brother,  LeRoy  K.  New,  a 
Marion  County  deputy  prose¬ 
cutor,  from  the  case  as  an  at¬ 
torney  for  New. 

Neal  also  had  contended  that 
his  arrest  on  the  charge  had 
violated  three  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Attorneys  for  New  had  cited 
for  precedent  a  decision  written 
by  Associate  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
in  the  case  of  Patterson  vs  the 
State  of  Colorado.  In  the  case, 
the  high  court  upheld  a  judge 
who  cited  a  Denver  newspaper 
editor  for  predicting  how  the 
judge  would  act  in  a  case  in¬ 
volving  the  granting  of  a  water 
rights  franchise  before  it  had 
come  to  court. 

Attorneys  for  Neal  cited 
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several  cases  where  the  high 
court  had  held  for  newspapers 
that  had  commented  critically  on 
the  actions  of  judges  and  public 
officials. 

Judge  New  said,  simply,  "Tt’.s 
over.  That’s  all  of  it.” 

New  and  Neal,  both  Repub¬ 
licans,  are  identified  with  sepa¬ 
rate  GOP  factions  in  Noblesville 
and  have  been  for  some  time, 
though  Neal  denies  involvement 
in  political  affairs  in  the  area. 

The  editor  is  a  former  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Indiana  Republican 
State  Committee  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Indiana  Repub¬ 
lican  Editorial  Association. 

• 

Sat.  Evening  Post 
libel  snit  dismissed 

Seattle,  Wa.sh. 

The  $300,000  libel  suit  filed 
by  John  Grayson,  former  Uni¬ 
versity  of  W’ashington  basket¬ 
ball  coach,  against  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.  was  dismissed 
September  10  in  Superior  Court, 
here. 

Judge  Donald  L.  Gaines 
signed  an  agreed  order  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  suit  wnthout  costs  to  any 
party,  it  was  reported. 

The  out-of-court  settlement 
reached  was  termed  “satisfac¬ 
tory”  to  both  parties  by  coun¬ 
sel.  The  case  had  been  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  tried  in  November. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  De¬ 
cember  30,  1967,  reversed  a 
$175,000  libel  judgment  granted 
to  Grayson  because  of  an  article 
about  him  in  The  Snturday 
Evening  Post. 

The  court  ordered  a  new  trial, 
declaring  that  Grayson,  though 
not  a  public  official,  is  a  public 
figure  in  which  the  public  has  a 
justified  and  important  interest. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
April  ruled  that  a  public  official 
seeking  defamation  damagres 
must  show  that  his  attacker  had 
“serious  doubts”  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  said. 

Four  months  after  the  Post 
article  appeared,  the  university 
declined  to  renew  Grayson’s 
contract.  He  failed  to  obtain 
employment  for  the  1963-64  sea¬ 
son  and  sued  Curtis  for  $300,- 
000. 

Paper  and  hotels  give 
vaeations  for  vets 

Bi'Rlington,  Vt. 

The  Burlington  Free  Press 
and  the  Vermont  Hotel-Motel 
Association  have  been  co-spon¬ 
soring  “Operation  Tribute,”  in¬ 
cluding  free  vacations  for 
Marines  wounded  in  Vietnam. 
The  vacations  hav’e  been  given 
at  l)eauty  spots  in  Killingrf^on  and 
Fairlee  for  veterans  from  U.S. 
Naval  Hospitals  in  either  St. 
.41bans,  N.  Y.,  or  Chelsea,  Mass. 


Press  calls  for 
end  to  uncivil 
liberties 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Reporters  and  photographers 
again  have  the  run  of  the  halls 
of  the  Alameda  County  court¬ 
house  here  now  that  the  Huey 
Newton  trial  is  ended.  Condi¬ 
tions,  however,  were  different 
during  the  recent  murder  case 
hearing.  For  a  while  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  even  to  get  into  the  build¬ 
ing,  guarded  constantly  at  every 
door  and  often  surrounded  by 
demonstrators,  newsmen  re¬ 
ported. 

Photographers  were  barred 
from  the  court  room  but  were 
able  to  take  pictures  outside 
when  the  court  was  not  in  ses¬ 
sion.  This  is  in  line  with  condi¬ 
tions  elsewhere  under  the  new 
order  of  affairs,  which  old-timers 
noted. 

In  reviewing  the  courthou.se 
conditions  during  the  trial,  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  said 
editorially  the  judge  and  jury 
must  l)e  free  from  attempted 
intimidation  and  that  the  prose¬ 
cution  has  the  same  right  to 
conduct  a  fair  trial  as  does  the 
defense. 

“Moie  important  than  either 
of  these  is  the  necessity  that 
society  maintain  a  system  of 
justice  functioning  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  calm  judgment,  not  one 
surrounded  by  demonstrators, 
bullhorns,  paramilitary  forces 
shouting  allegiance  to  the  de¬ 
fendant,  armed  sheriff’s  deputies 
at  every  courthouse  door,  physi¬ 
cal  searches  of  courtroom  spec¬ 
tators,  cries  of  ‘pigs’  being 
yelled  at  police,  and  big  ban¬ 
ners  proclaiming  in  fierce  rhet¬ 
oric  that  ‘the  sky’s  the  limit’  if 
anything  happens  to  the  de¬ 
fendant,”  the  editorial  stated. 

• 

Safety  oanipaigii 
proves  stieeessful 

Clentxand,  Ohio 

The  Cleveland  Press  received 
the  “Outstanding  .Achievement 
Award”  from  the  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land  Safety  Council  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  successful  three-year 
campaign  to  get  the  city  to  in¬ 
stall  flasher  lights  at  school 
crossings. 

Richard  Campbell,  associate 
editor,  and  Jim  Frankel,  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  were  present  to  ac- 
cej)t  the  award. 

Frankel  initiated  the  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  Press  editorial 
pages  in  November,  1965,  after 
three  children  were  killed  at  a 
crossing. 

Legislation  has  been  passed  to 
provide  $600,000  for  flasher 
lights  at  190  schools. 
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Winners  write 
forTheNews 


...that’s  67  of  97 
Page  One  Awards  in 
the  past  six  years 
(that’s  craftsmanship!) 


Top  Journalists  work 
for  The  News.  After  all... 
The  News  is  one  of  the  nation’s  great  papers. 

(that’s  leadership!) 


Buffalo 
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Editorial 
writers  to 
meet  in  Nov. 

The  22nd  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  will  l)e  held 
Nov.  13-16  in  Hotel  del  Coron¬ 
ado,  which  is  located  according 
to  1968  NCEW  program  chair¬ 
man  Ed  Niciejewski  “across  the 
harlwr  fiom  downtown  San 
Diego.” 

Niciejewski,  San  Diepo  I’nioji 
chief  editorial  writer,  says  that 
“alwut  200  meml)ers  and  wives 
are  expected  to  attend  in  Novem- 
l)er.” 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan  of 
California  will  Ik*  among  the 
speakers.  Others  include:  Di-. 
George  Gallup,  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Opinion;  Dr. 
William  Nierenl)erg,  director  of 
the  Scripps  Institute  of  Ocean¬ 
ography;  Dr.  Jonas  Salk,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Salk  Institution  for 
Biological  Studies;  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liam  Boehm,  commander.  Navy 
Electronics  Lalwratory'  Center; 
Elmer  P.  Wheaton,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  Lockheed 
.Mi.ssiles  and  Space  Company; 
.\dmiral  John  S.  McCain,  Jr., 
commander  in  chief,  .\merican 
Military  Forc-es  in  the  Pacific; 
Mayor  Frank  Curran  of  San 
Diego  and  James  S.  Copley. 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  14,  there 
will  Ik*  an  all  day  criticiue  ses¬ 
sion  where  “each  of  the  resource 
persons  will  conduct  a  discus¬ 
sion  for  alH>ut  eight  NCEW 
memliers  on  the  subjects  listed,” 
says  critique  chairman  Len 
Halpert,  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  liuffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eveninp 

Critiijues  and  resource  people 
are: 

•  ‘Crisis  in  the  cities’:  John 

L.  Perry,  secretary-treasurer. 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
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cratic  Institutions,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Calif.,  special  assistant  to 
the  President  at  Watts,  Selma; 
assistant  to  Governor  LeRoy 
Collins. 

•  ‘Effective  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ing’:  Roy  Copperud,  Professor 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
Southern  California;  columnist. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

•  ‘The  Presidential  Election: 
What  Happened?’  (Moderator  to 
Ik*  announced.) 

•  ‘America’s  World  Role’: 
.\fter  Vietnam,  what?:  Minos 
Generales,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  San  Diego  State  Col¬ 
lege;  Director,  World  Affairs 
Institute. 

•  ‘The  Relwllious  Society,  a 
new  slant’:  Dr.  Gary  Shirts,  as¬ 
sociate,  Western  Behavioral  In¬ 
stitute,  La  Jolla,  California. 

•  ‘Strikes  in  government’: 
Perry  Scott,  City  Manager, 
Santa  Monica,  California. 

•  ‘Our  Fiscal  Dilemma’:  Ir¬ 
vine  Reynolds,  president,  Cop¬ 
ley  International  Corporation, 
and  publisher,  Gallatin  Reports. 

•  ‘Latin  America,  an  inside 
look’:  William  Giandoni,  editor, 
Latin  American  Bureau,  Copley 
News  Service. 


Halstead  Iiidependeiit 
solfl  to  Burt  Doze 

Burt  Doze,  who  iK'gan  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  B’lV//- 
ita  Eagle  and  worked  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  Kan.sas  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Coffeeville  Journal 
and  the  \ewton  Eanj^au,  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  Halstead 
Independent. 

Doze,  whose  last  post  was 
editor-owner  of  the  Gypsum 
Advocate  has  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  weeklies  in  Eureka,  Hope, 
Inman  and  McPherson,  Kansas. 
He  was  born  in  Wichita  and  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Wich¬ 
ita. 

Sale  of  the  Independent  was 
negotiated  by  Robert  N.  Bolitho 
of  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper 
Service  of  Norton  and  Emporia, 
Kansas. 
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NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Saturate  entire  Delaware  nrarket 
—95%  el  New  Castle  County 
homes,  78%  of  state  * 

Sell  successfully— income  'hshid. 
$10,476,  15.3%  above  average.! 
SINGLE-RATE  PLAN  provides 
same  low  rate  for  all  advertisers. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  S  Keliy-Smitt),  Inc. 


API  hosts 
distaffers 
in  seminar 

Twenty-eight  women’s  page 
editors  and  writers  are  taking 
part  in  a  two-week  Seminar  at 
the  American  Press  Institute  on 
the  campus  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

All  methods  of  more  effec¬ 
tively  serving  women  readers 
will  t)e  discussed  in  sessions  with 
guest  speakers,  round-table  ex¬ 
changes,  and  clinical  analysis 
meetings  in  which  the  memlter- 
ship  will  be  divided  into  smaller 
groups  for  thorough  study  of 
each  member’s  newspaper. 

Seminar  members  are:  Nancy 
H.  Abazoris,  women’s  editor, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal;  Hazel  A.  Anderson, 
women’s  editor,  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Daily  Evening  Item;  Sallie  L. 
Batson,  women’s  editor.  Lake¬ 
land  (Fla.)  Ledger;  Kathleen  C. 
Blackmer,  women’s  editor,  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  Xews;  Loretta 
A.  Coureas,  women’s  page  edi¬ 
tor,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star; 
Lois  R.  Cress,  women’s  editor, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  Joan  F. 
Dames,  women’s  page  editor,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch; 
Miriam  G.  Demers,  women’s 
editor,  Linvell  (Mass.)  Sun; 
Katherine  W.  Eads,  executiv-* 
women’s  editor.  State  and 
lumbia  (S.  C.)  Record;  Leatha 

M.  Flanders,  editor  of  Com¬ 
munity  Living  Section,  Long¬ 
mont  (Colo.)  Daily  Times-Call; 
Dorothy-Anne  Flor,  assistant 
woman’s  editor,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald;  Shirley  N.  Foley, 
women’s  editor,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen;  Elizabeth  K.  Greene, 
women’s  editor,  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Ihdletin;  Sally  K. 
Gross,  Associate  women’s  editor, 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News;  Pat  S. 
McCormack,  Columnist,  United 
Press  International,  New  York, 

N.  Y. ;  Carolyn  L.  McCullough, 
makeup  editor.  Women’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  .Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion;  Lois  Hagen  Manly,  assist¬ 
ant  women’s  editor,  Milwaukee 
(Wise.)  Journal;  Margaret  A. 
.Maurice,  women’s  page  editor, 
liurlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press; 
Beverley  E.  Morales,  women’s 
editor,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News;  Jane  R.  Neville,  women’s 
editor.  Champaign  (Ill.)  Cham- 
paign-V rbana  Courier;  Janet  O. 
Odell,  women’s  editor,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press;  Jay  Rae  Otfen, 
Rockland  women’s  editor.  The 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J.; 
ilary  Phyllis  Riedley,  women’s 
editor,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times; 
Ellen  Planning  Scott,  women’s 
editor,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union;  Florence  1).  Shipley, 


women’s  editor,  Dubuque  (Ta.) 
Telegraph-Herald;  Zora  D.  Un- 
kovich,  food  editor,  Pitt.sburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette;  Jacquelin  S. 
Wells,  editor,  Sunday  Women’s 
Features,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trih-  , 
une,  and  Barrie  A.  Williams, 
editor  of  women’s  pages,  Hamil¬ 
ton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 

The  program  was  planned  and 
will  be  conducted  by  .Malcolm 
F.  Mallette,  -Associate  Director 
of  the  Institute.  It  is  one  of  six¬ 
teen  Seminars  being  held  by  .API 
during  1968-69. 

• 

U.  of  Oregon 
offers  course  on 
urban  reporting 

Some  of  the  recommendation.s  * 
of  the  recent  Report  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorder  will  be  carried 
out  in  a  new  course  to  be  taught 
this  fall  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Oregon. 
“Reporting  Urban  Problems” 
will  help  future  journalists  do 
what  the  commission  said  should 
be  done:  improve  i)ress  report¬ 
ing  of  urban  i)roblems  by  exam¬ 
ining  shortcomings  in  it  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  train  students  to  be 
urban  reporters. 

The  10-week  course  will  re¬ 
view  how  the  press  has  handled 
other  national  problems  over  the  ' 
years.  National  experts  in  urban 
reporting  will  address  the  class 
from  time  to  time  to  relate  their 
experiences  in  the  field. 

The  course  will  culminate  in 
a  class  project  in  which  students 
will  visit  a  ghetto  area  of  a 
large  city,  probably  Portland 
this  term,  to  take  their  own 
hard  look  at  problems  and  see 
what  that  city’s  newsiiapers 
have  missed. 

Instructor  for  the  course  is 
Ron  Lovell,  a  former  Business 
B  ccfr  and  McGraw-Hill  bureau 
chief,  who  has  covered  urban 
problems  and  ghettos  in  Los 
.Angeles,  Houston  and  Denver. 

• 

$3,000  solif>]arsliip 
offered  ‘J’  sitmleiit 

Three  thousand  dollars  in  the 
Ralph  Stoody  Fellowship  will 
be  made  available  to  a  well- 
qualified  applicant  for  graduate 
study  in  journalism  for  the 
1969-70  academic  year.  The 
fellowship  was  established  to 
honor  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ralph  Stoody 
of  West  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  and 
Lighthouse  Point,  Fla.,  who,  Ik>- 
fore  his  retirement  in  1964,  gave 
24  years  of  outstanding  service 
as  the  top  executive  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Public  Relations  and 
Methodist  Information  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church. 
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Is43  too  young 
for  Computerized 
Typesetting? 


Dear  Marvie: 

I’ll  be  43  years  old  in  three  weeks,  and  I 
want  a  computerized  typesetting  system.  My 
boss  says  I’m  not  big  enough  yet.  I  know 
some  people  who  are  only  38  and  they  have 
computerized  typesetting  systems. 

What  do  you  think? 

Up  Tight 

Dear  Up  Tight: 

Certainly  43  is  old  enough,  if  other 
things  are  fully  developed,  and  especially 
if  you’re  in  some  line  of  work  that  needs 
typesetting — like  newspapers,  or  book 
publishing,  or  the  typography  business. 
Tell  your  boss  that  we  know  someone 
who  has  a  PDP-S  computerized  typeset¬ 
ting  system  to  run  just  one  Photon  713, 
even  though  the  system  will  handle  14 
high  speed  linecasters.  And  he’s  only  29. 

Dear  Marvie: 

I’m  a  girl  paper  tape  punch  operator. 

I  punch  paper  tape,  and  an  occasional  lino¬ 
type  operator.  Will  the  PDP-8  Typesetting 
System  change  any  of  this?  I  love  my  work. 

Left  Jab 

Dear  Left  Jab: 

You’ll  love  it  even  more  because  you’ll  be 
fully  justified. 


Dear  Marvie: 

My  mother  is  a  computer  programmer  and 
she  knows.  She  says  that  programs  for 
computerized  typesetting  are  very  difficult 
and  very  expensive.  How  expensive  are 
they  for  the  PDP-8  System? 

Loyal  Son 

Dear  Loyal  Son: 

Mother  is  right,  as  always.  They  are 
difficult  and  expensive,  but  not  to  you. 
They  come  free  with  the  PDP-S  system, 
and  although  difficult  to  us,  very 
simple  to  you.  Truly  turnkey.  Not  one 
of  the  130  or  so  customers  who  own 
PDP'8  Typesetting  systems  has  ever 
hired  a  programmer  like  mother. 

Marvie  u'ill  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problem. 

Send  them  on  a  post  card,  or  if  more  personal,  in 

a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital  Ecjuipment  Corporation, 

Maynard,  Mass.  If  they’re 

urgent,  call  (617)  897-5111. 

D/Q/TAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION.  Maynard. 
Massachusetts  017S4.  Telephone: 

(617)  8q7-5I  1 1  .  Cambridge.  Mass. 

•  New  Haven  •  Washington.  D.  C. 

.  Parsippany.  Palisades  Park.  N.  }.  • 
Princeton,  N.  ).  •  Rochester.  N.  Y.  . 

Long  Island.  N.  Y.  •  Philadelphia  • 
Pittsburgh  •  Cleveland  *  Dayton  • 
Huntsville  •  Cocoa.  Fla.  •  Chicago  • 

Denver  •  Ann  Arbor  •  Salt  Lake 
City  •  Houston  •  Albuquerque  • 

Los  Angeles  •  Palo  Alto  •  Seattle. 
INTERNATIONAL,  Carleton 
Place  and  Toronto,  Ont.  •  Montrea/, 
Quebec  •  Edmonton,  Alberta, 

Canada  •  Reading  and  Manchester, 
England  •  Paris,  France  •  Munich 
and  Cologne,  Qermany  •  Oslo, 

Norway  .  Stockholm,  Suetien  . 

Sydney  and  West  Perth,  Australia 


CON^^UTEnS  •  MOOUCES 


Arizona  J>  school 
extends  program 
to  high  schools 

TircsoN 

Tht'  I'niwrsity  of  Arizona 
Journalism  Department,  bol¬ 
stered  by  a  faculty  with  wide- 
ranginR  news  backftrounds,  will 
increase  its  public  service  effoi  ts 
in  1968-69. 

Philip  C.  Manprel.sdorf,  who 
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replaced  the  late  Sherman 
Miller  as  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  is  introducing  roundtable 
<liscussions  at  .-Vrizona  high 
.schools  this  fall.  .4  special  sem¬ 
inar  for  weekly  newspapermen 
will  lie  held  on  campus  Novem- 
lier  23. 

The  five-man  faculty  includes 
professors  with  weekly  and  daily 
newspaper  backgrounds  and 
with  considerable  experience  in 
covering  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs. 

Mangelsdorf  said  enrollment 
in  journalism  was  up  25  percent 
last  year  over  1966-67.  More 
than  150  students  are  journal¬ 
ism  major.s. 

A  former  .As.sociated  Press 
foreign  service  correspondent  in 
the  Caribliean  and  South  .Amer¬ 
ica,  Mangelsdorf  also  worked 
for  the  Wichita  Entile,  Arizona 
Daily  Star  and  Seattle  Times. 

Two  other  memliers  of  the 
depai’tment  are  John  Lee  and 
George  W.  Ridge  Jr. 

Lee,  who  recently  completed  a 
non-fiction  book  on  press  at¬ 
taches  in  Washington,  taught  at 
American  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  His  background  includes 
stints  as  a  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Denver  Post  and 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Ridge,  an  assistant  attorney 
general  in  Phoenix  the  past  two 
years,  is  a  former  news  editor 
of  the  European  edition  of  Stars 
&  Stripes  and  also  served  as 
both  wire  editor  and  city  editor 
of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star. 

Steve  Emerine  will  handle  the 
weekly  newspaper  workshop.  He 
is  co-publisher  of  the  Green 
Valley  News  and  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  city  editor  for  the 
Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times- 
News  for  a  year  and  spent  more 
than  seven  years  as  a  reporter 
and  assistant  city  editor  with 
the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 

Don  Carson,  a  former  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press,  will  han¬ 
dle  the  high  school  roundtable 
meetings.  He  has  lieen  associate 
editor  of  the  Star  in  Tucson  this 
past  year. 


‘Sports  Sportaoiilar’ 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Clip-and-save  schedules  of  all 
state  and  major  college  and  pro¬ 
fessional  football  teams  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sept.  15  “Sports 
Spectacular  ’68”  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  jiublished  by  the  Sunday 
Oklahoman.  The  tabloid  form 
protluction  had  41  pages  and 
touched  on  football,  hunting, 
fishing,  rodeo,  drag  racing,  soc¬ 
cer,  bowling,  tennis,  ice  hockey 
and  State  Fair  events.  Special 
features  included  the  World 
Softball  Tournament,  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  in  September,  and  the 
1968  Olympic  Games. 


No  right  to  feature  violence 

General  Hershey 
blasts  news  media 


Washington 

Draft  director  Lewis  B.  Her¬ 
shey  has  fired  a  broadside 
against  the  nation’s  news  media, 
strongly  hinting  that  they  often 
publicize  the  wrong  kind  of  news 
and  may  even  get  the  right 
news  wrong. 

Hershey’s  critique  in  the 
Septemlier  issue  of  the  monthly 
Selective  Service  Newsletter 
avoided  specific  examples  and 
direct  accusations.  Instead  he 
asked  a  series  of  questions. 

Does  the  news  media  have  the 
right,  Hershey  asked,  to  feature 
reports  of  “violence  ...  in  its 
most  disgusting  detail,  to  the 
exclusion  of  most  worthwhile 
facts”;  to  treat  law  violators  “as 
heroes”;  to  encourage  law  vio¬ 
lation  by  criticism  of  the  law; 
to  “imply  that  there  is  a  right 
above  the  law  to  violate  those 
laws  with  which  the  citizen  does 
not  agree”;  or  to  “turn  the  pub¬ 
lic  against  the  police  and  in 
favor  of  the  criminal”  through 
“editorials  and  slanted  news”? 

Hershey  cited  as  “two  aspects 
to  this  lack  of  essential  informa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  the  (juestion  of  accuracy 
.  .  .  and,  second,  the  influence  of 
the  lack  of  selectivity  of  even 
accurate  information.” 

“A  few  lawless  college  stu¬ 
dents,  fewer  professors,  and  pub¬ 
licity  .seeking  ministers  of  re¬ 
ligion,”  Hershey  said,  have  re¬ 
ceived  “publicity  far  beyond 
justification  in  numbers  or  need- 
to-know  basis  in  the  general 
public. 

“There  are  convincing  facts  to 
indicate  this  has  been  a  major 
cause  of  the  liehavior  of  the 
types  noted  above,”  he  added. 

Hershey  warned  that  “if  our 
means  of  communication,  with 
its  duty  of  informing  the  public, 
cannot  provide  self-discipline,  it 
will  lead  to  gov’ernment  control, 
inevitably  too  restrictive. 

“This  is  a  real  danger,”  he 
said,  “and  one  to  lie  avoided  by 
all  means  possible.” 

“Like  dissent,”  he  continued, 
“a  free  and  uninfluenced  press 
is  a  precious  possession  but,  like 
dissent,  it  cannot  lie  permitted 
in  the  possession  of  the  irre- 
sjionsible.” 

Hershey  indicated  that  the 
press,  radio  and  tv  had  not  made 
sufficient  mention  of  the  positive 
achievements  of  the  draft  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  system,  he  pointed  out, 
provided  more  than  340,000 


draftees  in  fiscal  1968;  delivered 
almost  1.2  million  registrants 
for  pre-induction  physicals;  is¬ 
sued  more  than  1.5  million 
orders  and  travel  arrangements; 
made  almost  8  million  classifica¬ 
tion  actions;  handled  240,000 
jiersonal  appearances  by  regis¬ 
trants  liefore  their  draft  lioards; 
and  handled  some  20,000  ajipeals. 

“If  one  adds  to  these  events 
the  enlistments  of  one  half  mil¬ 
lion  men  per  year  and  the  return 
to  civilian  life  of  from  600,000 
to  700,000  servicemen  per  year,” 
Hershey  said,  “one  can  wonder 
why  the  presence  of  some  mis¬ 
guided  registrants  in  Canada  or 
a  few  deserters  in  Sweden,  or 
elsewhei’e,  would  lie  considered 
newsworthy,” 

• 

Cox  trii8teo8  plan 
liohliiig  oompaiiy 

Dayton,  Ohio 

A  new  holding  company 
named  Cox  Enterprises,  Inc., 
woultl  liecome  owner  of  all  com¬ 
mon  stock  owned  by  the  James 
M.  Cox  family  in  Dayton  News- 
pajiers,  Inc.,  SjHingfield  (Ohio) 
Newspajiers,  Inc.,  and  Atlanta 
Newsiiajiers  Inc.,  in  a  stock  ex¬ 
change  jilan  tilt'd  in  Common 
Fleas  Court  here. 

Trustees  of  the  Dayton  Trust, 
created  by  the  late  James  M. 
Cox,  hav’e  asked  for  court  ap¬ 
proval  to  exchange  the  trust’s 
interests  in  Dayton  Newspapers 
Inc.,  for  common  stock  of  the 
new  holding  company.  Trustees 
are  James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  Dayton; 
Mrs.  Anne  Cox  Chambers,  At¬ 
lanta;  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Cox 
Anthony,  Honolulu. 

“The  projiosed  exchange  will 
result  in  a  more  diversified  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  Dayton  Trust,” 
said  the  petition  to  the  court. 

Roliert  C.  Snyder,  executive 
vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Dayton  Newspapers, 
said  the  proposal  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  properties  involved. 
It  is  intended  to  streamline  the 
corporate  structure  of  the  three 
Cox-owned  companies,  he  said. 

• 

W<uiii<1(mI  ill  Viotiiam 

Saigon 

Richard  Threlkeld,  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  Tran  Khiem,  lioth 
for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  were  wounded  slightly 
Sept.  29  at  the  Special  Forces 
camp  25  miles  southwest  of 
Danang. 
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the  Pressman 


Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment  Cleans  Newspaper  Presses 
While  Pressmen  Web  &  Plate  For  Next  Run. 


Helps  major  newspaper  cut  paper  waste, 
press  downtime;  pressmen  applaud 
improved  working  conditions. 


Joe  Turner,  pressroom  foreman,  before  installing  Dayco’s  Automatic 
Wash-Up  Attachment. 


Shears  Ink  From  Press  Rollers 


(From  Dayco  Newsmaker 
Dispatches)  Dayco’s  Auto¬ 
matic  Wash-Up  Attach¬ 
ment,  a  remarkable  cleaning 
device  for  newspaper  presses 
that  cleans  inkers  while 
pressmen  are  webbing  and 
plating  for  the  next  run,  is 
gaining  wide  acceptance  by 
major  newspapers  across  the 
nation. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  re¬ 
ports  elimination  of  make- 


ready  overtime  for  color 
runs,  plus  newsprint  savings 
up  to  400  pounds  on  each 
job.  The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Detroit  News,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  Columbus 
Dispatch,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  and  Toledo  Blade 
are  a  few  of  the  many  news¬ 
papers  that  are  also  saving 
time  and  money  with  Day¬ 
co’s  Automatic  Wash-Up 
Attachment. 


The  wash-up  attachment, 
equipped  with  a  series  of  nylon 
blades,  shears  ink  from  the 
entire  length  of  the  presses 
steel  vibrator  roll.  The  sheared 
roll  then  continually  attracts 
ink  from  the  other  press  rollers 
until  the  press  is  entirely  clean. 


Press  downtime,  necessary 
when  mounting  solid  plates 
for  a  run-off  cleanup,  is  elimi¬ 
nated;  paper  waste  is  cut  dras¬ 
tically.  And  the  wash-up  device 
cleans  automatically  while 
pressmen  are  plating  for  the 
next  run. 


Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment,  installed 


Also  a  color  separator 


While  primarily  used  for  clean¬ 
ing  presses,  Dayco’s  Automatic 
Wash-Up  Attachment  also 
makes  an  excellent  color  sep¬ 
arator  for  multi-color  printing 
on  a  single-color  press.  The 
cleaning  blades  are  engaged 
during  the  press  run  only 
where  the  color  splits  are  de¬ 
sired,  making  them,  in  effect, 
color  separators. 


The  wash-up  attachment  is 
adaptable  to  most  newspaper 
presses  built  since  1946.  For 
more  information  on  how  you 
can  clean  your  presses  faster 
and  more  efficiently  write 
Dayco  Corporation,  Printing 
Products  Division,  333  West 
First  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
45401. 


Turner  after  installing  Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment. 
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Paper  gives  kids 
^fighting  chance’ 
to  gain  education 

Cle\eland,  Ohio 

Cleveland  area  high  school 
students  who  have  average 
grades  will  now  have  a  fighting 
chance  to  win  scholarships  due 
to  the  Press  Youth  Fund. 

The  fund  has  l>een  established 
to  help  those  students  who  are 
college  material  but  are  over¬ 
looked  when  scholarships  are 
passed  out  because  they  do  not 
have  top  honor  status. 

Proceeds  of  the  fund  were 
obtained  from  a  hole-in-one  con¬ 
test,  co-sponsored  by  The  Cleve- 
Uttui  Presit,  the  Cleveland  Metro¬ 
politan  Chevrolet  Dealers  and 
the  Cleveland  Recreation  De¬ 
partment. 

The  proceeds,  totaling  $6787, 
will  be  distributed  in  the  form 
of  $2.50  scholarships  to  27  Cleve¬ 
land  area  schools. 

Of  the  27  .scholarships,  18 
will  be  given  to  those  schools 
that  have  participated  in  The 
Cleveland  Press  Sportsmanship 
Award  Program.  This  program 
is  designed  to  promote  good 
sportsmanship  in  high  school 
athletics  and  is  entering  its 
third  year. 


In  addition,  seven  scholarships 
will  be  awarded  to  suburban 
.schools.  The  lemaining  two 
scholarships,  not  to  be  given  to 
any  specific  schools,  will  be  made 
available  to  students  who  have 
.ser\'ed  on  their  school’s  student 
councils. 

Although  it  is  recognized  these 
scholarships  will  not  l)e  enough 
to  provide  an  education,  they 
could  make  the  difference  in 
meeting  the  budget  for  college. 
• 

L..4.  Times  receives 
INA.4CP  ‘■iinagfe’  auard 

Los  Angeles 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  Xerox 
Corp.  and  Music  Corporation  of 
America  received  Image  Awards 
this  week  from  the  National 
.Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People, 

The  awards,  presented  Sept. 
29,  are  for  portraying  “The 
Negro  on  the  American  scene  as 
he  truly  appears.” 

The  Times  was  cited  for  “ob¬ 
jective  news  coverage  of  matters 
relating  to  racial  problems”; 
AIC.A  for  its  hiring  practices, 
and  Xerox  for  sponsoring  seven 
television  specials  entitled  “Of 
Black  America.” 

Other  awards  went  to  A'.V.VT’- 
1v  Los  Angeles;  Motown 
Records,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Con¬ 
solidated  Film  Industries,  and 
the  television  series  “Ironside.” 


The  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 
CURRENT-ARGUS 

A  Scripps  League  \eirspaper 
has  been  completely  converted  to 

COLD  TYPE  COMPOSITION 

and 

PHOTO  OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 

The  number  of  Scripps  League  members 
now  using  these  i)roce.s.ses  is 

i  32*^ 

I 

■'26  are  dailies 

Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc.  131  Mercer  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP- . - 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Doing  Homage 


Paul  Tiench,  editorial  writer  for  the  Snn  Antonio 
Light,  who  contributes  to  this  column  now  and  then, 
is  the  author  of  the  following: 

“Religion  is  considered  less  new.sworthy  than  crimes 
of  violence,  women’s  fashions,  or  horse  racing,  but 
most  dailies  publish  at  least  a  church  page  at  the 
weekend.  The  wire  services  send  out  features  by 
special  writers;  the  newsmagazines  give  religion  the 
same  sort  of  treatment  as  art,  music,  or  medicine, 
and  the  syndicates  offer  columns  by  prominent  clergy¬ 
men. 

“Thus  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  consistency 
in  the  capitalization  of  names  and  words  that  refer 
to  the  Deity,  esjiecially  since  they  are  .so  few.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  arbiters  of  style  are  not  in  agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  reference  books  are  corresjiondingly 
<livergent. 

“Surprisingly,  the  new  Random  House  Dictionary 
l  ecommends  an  extreme  up-style,  telling  us  to  ‘capital¬ 
ize  the  various  names  of  God  or  the  Christian  Trinity, 
l)oth  nouns  and  atijectives,  and  all  pronouns  clearly 
referring  to  the  Deity.’ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“The  .style  manual  of  the  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  and  the  \ew  ^'ork  Times  Stylebook  agree  on 
the  use  of  upper  case  for  everything  except  the  rela¬ 
tive  pronouns  who,  whom,  and  whose.  Bergen  and 
Cornelia  Evans,  in  A  Dictionary  of  Contemporary 
American  Usage,  (|ualify  this  by  saying,  ‘Names  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Deity  are  always  capitalized.  This  is 
sometimes  extended  to  the  personal  pronouns  he,  him, 
his,  and  less  often,  to  the  relatives  who,  whom,  whose.' 

“Dictionaries  vary  in  their  style  for  some  words 
that  refer  indirectly  to  the  Deity,  although  there 
seems  to  be  agreement  that  ungodly  and  unchristian 
shoubl  be  lower  case  and  unhyphenated.  Random 
House  capitalizes  (lod-f earing  and  Godforsaken.  Web¬ 
ster  III  agrees  on  God-fearing,  but  lists  godforsaken 
as  ‘sometimes  cap.’ 

*  *  * 

“The  revised  edition  of  Fowler's  Modern  English 
Usage  quotes  G.  V.  Carey,  author  of  Punctuation  and 
Mind  the  Stop,  as  saying  that  ‘the  use  of  Capitals  is 
largely  governed  by  personal  taste’  (an  obseiwation 
that  can  be  applied  to  his  decision  to  capitalize  cap¬ 
itals).  And  Roy  H.  Copperud,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Usage  and  Style,  writes:  ‘Probably  no  other  mechan¬ 
ical  juactice  shows  such  divergent  and  confused  treat¬ 
ment  as  capitalization.’ 

“This  may  be  inevitable  in  the  news  columns,  but 
substantial  uniformity  couhl  be  achieved  rather  easily 
on  the  church  jiage.  Editors  may  switch  to  a  down- 
.style  for  all  pionouns  without  laying  themselves  open 
to  a  charge  of  irreverence,  for  there  is  a  precedent  at 
the  highest  level;  the  Bible.  All  pronouns  referring 
to  the  Deity  or  the  Trinity  are  lower-cased  in  the 
Authorized  (King  James)  Version,  the  Douay  Bible 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Revised  Stn7idard 
Version,  and  the  \ew  English  Bible." 
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Member  Sunday  Magazine  Metro  Group 
Represented  by:  Cresmer,  W'oodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Ine. 


We  cover  “Cougar  Country.” 


The  people  of  Washington  State  University  at 
Pullman,  Washington  (80  miles  south  of  Spo¬ 
kane),  have  duhhecl  this  inland  area  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  “Cougar  Country.” 

And,  when  the  University  of  Washington 
Huskies  travel  east  across  the  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tains,  to  battle  the  WSU  Cougars,  it’s  a  real 
scrap. 

Makes  good  copy. 

Cougar  partisans  in  this  .36-count>’  area  read 
the  word  and  pictorial  report  next  day  in  the 
sport  pages  of  the  Spokane  dailies,  favorites  in 
500  cities  and  towns  of  the  Inland  Empire. 

Each  week  the  Spokane  dailies  cover  this 
80,000-square  mile  area  with  57  editions,  over 
907  home  deli\ered.  A  fleet  of  route  tnicks. 


traveling  80.000  miles  each  week,  and  2,200 
carrier  hoys  do  the  job. 

That’s  how  big  the  Spokane  Market  is  and 
here’s  how  the  Spokane  dailies  cover  it:  95+% 
daily  coverage  in  metro  Spokane,  857  in  the  16 
core  counties  (507  minimum  coverage  each 
count)  ) ,  and  447  in  the  total  36-county  market 
of  a  million  people  who  spend  $1.8  billion  in 
retail  purchases.  The  total  market  is  4  times 
as  /;/g  as  if  looks  if  compared  to  its  single  county 
metro  area. 

So,  when  measuring  markets,  rank  Spokane 
as  a  newspaper  market,  52nd  largest  among 
major  markets  in  the  U.  S.  A.  PS:  Ask  for  our 
illustrated,  fact-filled  folder  presenting  detailed 
market  data. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

A1  Resch’s  ‘most  memorable’  dozen  photos 


(Second  of  two  parts) 

This  is  the  second  article  on 
Al  Hesch,  for  more  than  SO 
years  newsphoto  editor  of  .4.s'.sv>- 
ciated  Press.  Resch,  wha  retired 
October  1,  was  asked  by  E&P 
to  select  the  dozen  “most  memo¬ 
rable  photos"  which  had  passed 
across  his  desk  since  I9.}8.  Six 
were  shown  la.st  week;  the  final 
six  appear  on  these  two  pages. 
Resch  says  the  12  are  not  all 
selected  as  “best."  Some  are 
great  shots,  others  are  part  of 
his  selection  because  of  some 
incident  or  anecdote  connected 
with  them. 

Al  R<>sch  joined  A  P’s  Chicago 
bureau  in  1928  after  graduating 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  he  had  covered  a  city 
l)eat  in  downtown  Champaign 
for  the  school’s  Daily  Illini  and 
later  l)ecame  the  daily’s  editor. 

He  later  served  as  AP  feature 
editor  in  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis  l)efore  moving  to  New 
York  to  edit  copy  on  A  P’s  fea¬ 
ture  desk.  In  1931,  Resch  went 
back  to  Chicago  as  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  AP’s  Central  Division. 

.Start  of  Vr’irepliotO 

In  193r>  when  AP  inaugurated 
the  first  Wirephoto  netwoik 
serving  newspapers  directly, 
Resch  was  made  Chicago  news- 
photo  editor.  He  still  rememl»ers 
the  New  Year’s  Kve  transmisr 
sions  of  1935  when  .4P  officially 
started  the  network  with  less 
than  30  newspapers  receiving 
pictures.  (Today  the  .AP  network 
of  men  and  machines  involves 
more  than  35,000  miles  of  cir¬ 
cuits  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
linked  through  the  .AP’s  trans¬ 
atlantic  cable  with  the  news 
service’s  European  network 
which  reaches  from  Rome  to 
Mo.scow.  By  radio,  .AP  photos 
are  exchanged  l)etween  all  con¬ 
tinents.) 

In  1966  Resch  effected  a  re¬ 
alignment  of  the  AP  Wirephoto 
network  for  l)etter  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  pictures  over  the  net¬ 
work  and  in  regional  areas  of 
the  country. 

.Although  he  was  intimately 
involved  in  the  growth  of  photo¬ 
journalism,  Resch  still  marvels 
at  its  status  today.  “The  biggest 
milestone  in  the  growth  of  photo¬ 
journalism  has  occurred  sine-' 
World  War  II,  notably  in  the 
field  of  medium  and  small 
papers.  Papers  which  up  to  that 
point  did  little  or  nothing  in  the 
field  of  photography  built  up 
(Continued  on  oppo.site  page) 
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RESCH:  The  only  picture  of  it*  kind  in  our  generation — an  ocean  queen  sinking  .  .  .  the  Italian  liner  Andrea 
Doria  .  .  .  July,  1956  .  .  .  airview  by  Harry  Trask  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler  won  a  Pulitzer  prize, 


RESCH:  Unbelievable  .  .  .  until  it  happened  ...  a  Buddhist  monk  committing  suicide  by  fire  in  a  Saigon 
streei-  in  June,  1963  .  .  .  taken  by  Malcolm  W.  Browne,  then  AP's  Saigon  correspondent. 
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(Continued  from  o/ifionite  pni/e) 

their  staffs  and  camera  equip¬ 
ment.” 


Resch  likes  to  recall  a  day  in 
1938,  about  the  time  he  as¬ 
sumed  command  of  AP  photos, 
^vhen  he  received  a  cable  from 
the  London  AP  bureau. 

The  bureau  had  a  line  on  an 
undeveloped  roll  of  film  from  a 
naval  officer,  showing  the  Span¬ 
ish  insurgent  vessel,  Baleares, 
pride  of  the  insurgent  fleet, 
going  to  the  Iwttom  in  a  major 
naval  battle  of  the  Spanish  civil 


war.  The  price  was  500  British 
pounds  (then  well  over  $2,000). 
London  needed  an  answer  in  20 
minutes.  When  developed  the 
pictures  could  l)e  great — or  bust. 

Resch  took  the  message  to  the 
office  of  Kent  Cooper,  then  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  for  executive  deci¬ 
sion,  but  Cooper  was  at  lunch, 
unreachable.  For  five  minutes 
the  young  photo  editor  sweated, 
then  made  up  his  mind:  He  told 
London  to  go  ahead  and  buy  the 
film.  The  pictures  turned  out  to 
Ik?  sensational. 

One  of  those  photos,  shown 
here  last  week,  is  included 
among  his  memorable  pictures. 


RESCH:  One  of  the  most  shocking  pictures  ever  taken  in  America  .  .  . 
Jack  Ruby  shooting  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  in  the  aftermath  of  the  JFK 
assassination,  by  Bob  Jackson  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald. 
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RESCH:  A  climactic  picture  of  1952  from  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  episodes  of  our  time,  when  Capt,  Kurt 
Carlsen  refused  to  abandon  his  stricken  ship,  the 
freighter  Flying  Enterprise,  in  stormy  Atlantic  350 
miles  out  from  the  English  coast  ,  .  .  airview  of  listing 
ship,  Carlsen  on  deck,  taken  by  AP  photographer  Ed¬ 
ward  Work  ...  a  week  later  the  vessel  plunged  to  the 
bottom,  after  Carlsen  finally  was  taken  off. 


RESCH:  One  of  the  most  symbolic  pictures  to  come  out  of  post-war  Germany,  a  de¬ 
fecting  East  Berlin  soldier  leaping  a  barbed  wire  barricade  into  West  Germany,  August, 
1961  ...  taken  by  Peter  Leibing  of  the  Hamburg  agency,  Contipress. 


RESCH:  Probably  the  most  shocking  picture  to  come 
out  of  Saigon  during  the  Vietnam  war  .  .  .  Eddie 
Adams'  shot  of  the  South  Vietnamese  national  police 
chief  executing  a  Viet  Cong  officer  .  .  .  February,  1968. 
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Ws  for  brides— Ws  popular 


•/ummar 

.j^rides 

FREE 


By  HoMarcl  B.  Taylor 

Girls,  this  may  be  the  g^reatest  invention  since 
running  water. 

It’s  the  way  you  can  get  all  those  wedding  and 
engagement  stories  and  pictures  out  of  your  section. 

Painless  and  popular,  Brides’  Book  is  published 
every  other  Sunday  by  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
I’nion,  a  seven-day  a.m.  with  circulation  of  86,546  in 
a  city  of  276,000. 

Bride’s  Book  is  exclusively  bridal  stories  and 
l)ictures  of  the  girls. 

The  outside  front  cover,  in  full  color,  always  is 
something  like  this  one — symbolizing  weddings.  The 
remainder  is  brides  (art  15  picas)  and  engagements 
(art  about  10  picas).  The  book  is  a  tabloid,  14  inches 
deep,  five  columns  wide.  The  Union  is  cold-type  off- 
.set  and  so  is  Brides’  Book. 

Who  likes  it  in  Sacramento? 

Brides  like  it.  Engaged  girls  like  it.  Mothers  like 
it.  Men  like  it.  Advertisers  like  it. 

Carlyle  Reed,  publisher  of  the  Union,  likes  it 
l)ecause  it  brings  in  new  ad  revenue. 

Mrs.  Mae  Belle  Pendergast,  editor  of  the  Living 
section,  likes  it  because  bridal  stories  no  longer 
clutter  her  eight-column  pages. 

James  C.  Anderson,  editor  of  the  Union,  likes  it, 
liecause  he  thought  weddings  and  engagements  wore 
dominating  the  Living  section,  too. 

Who  doesn’t  like  it? 

Mrs.  Pendergast  recalls  about  five  complaints. 
And  some  of  the  complainers  have  come  around. 

Brides’  Book  started  April  21.  It  was  but  eight 
pages.  It  containetl  22  brides,  25  engagements  and 
their  pictures.  It  grew  readily.  Usually  it  runs  20 
pages  now. 

A  recent  issue  contained  90  brides  and  29  engage¬ 
ments.  In  the  first  11  issues,  the  book  tucked  away 
6(»6  brides  and  44.S  engaged  girls.  Think  of  getting 
rid  of  1,049  stories  and  pictures  so  painlessly! 


The  book  is  a  permanent  fixture  and  will  continue 
even  in  the  slack  season  for  brides.  Mrs.  Pendergast 
thinks  there  isn’t  any  off-season,  and  most  women’s 
editors  probably  will  agree. 

More  about  the  symbolic  covers:  A  photographer 
is  sent  to  the  wedding  and  he  shoots  away.  Some¬ 
times  he  makes  as  many  as  20  shots  but  gets  only  two 
or  three  that  fill  the  bill.  Faces  are  kept  out  of  the 
symlwlics.  The  book  is  three  or  four  issues  ahead  on 
cov’ers. 

Girls  tell  Mrs.  Pendergast  the  book  makes  a  better 
memento  than  does  a  tearsheet  from  an  eight-col¬ 
umn  page. 

“They  think,  first  of  all,  it’s  beautiful,  that  it’s 
something  wonderful  to  save,”  she  said.  “It  al¬ 
most  looks  as  if  they  had  l)een  individually  selected 
to  be  in  a  book  instead  of  running  loosely  through 
the  paper  underneath  the  daily  exercise  or  a  recipe.” 

■‘I’ve  become  critical  of  other  newspapers  now 
when  I  see  their  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday  pa¬ 
pers  with  nothing  but  brides.  What  has  the  woman 
who  is  not  interested  in  the  brides  got  to  read?” 

Bridal  overset,  an  ever-i)resent  horror  that  makes 
many  a  Women’s  editor  hate  to  come  to  work  on 
Monday,  has  been  reduced.  Not  eliminated,  of  course. 

For  a  clincher  we  asked  Mrs.  Pendergast:  What 
would  be  your  advice  to  a  Women’s  editor  who 
would  like  to  start  a  Brides’  Book  but  is  afraid  to, 
who  says  her  community  is  too  conser\’ative? 

Answer:  “Sacramento  is  conseiwative,  too.  Tho.se 
editors  don’t  have  a  thing  to  worry  about.” 


(.Mr,  Taylor  is  Editorial  Consultant  to  the  Copley 
International  Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers.  He  writes  this  feature  on  newspaper 
layout  and  design  especially  for  E&P.) 
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Wve.adlieved 

something  new  in 

autofocns  design. 


It  works. 


You  can  trust  the  A600  autofocus  system  implicitly  for 
dead-on,  in-focus  enlargements  every  time. 

It’s  uncanny  You  simply  raise  or  lower  the  head  for  the 
picture  size  you  want,  and  make  the  exposure.  There  is  no 
focus  shift  or  change  at  any  point  from  the  bottom  of  the 
column  to  the  very  top. 

How  do  we  do  it?  ^ch  autofocus  cam  is  individually- 
ground  to  the  precise  characteristics  of  the  selected  lens. 
And  the  two  are  mated  inseparably  and  forever.  Moreover, 
the  autofocus  system  is  built  into  the  enlarger  head  where 
it  can’t  be  disturbed  or  tampered  with.  It  is  an  integral 
feature.  Not  an  afterthought. 

The  Durst  A6(X)  handles  any  film  size  from  35mm  to 
24  x34.  You  can  have  autofocus  operation  with 
any  one  of  three  lenses:  50, 80  or  105mm,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  film  format  you  use  most  frequendy 
But  you  can  still  interchange  lenses  for  other 
film  formats  and  focus  manually 
The  Durst  A600  is  equipped  with  a  tall,  rigid 
tri-plan  upright  colunui  with  clearly  inscribed 
enlargement  scales  for  all  three  lenses.  You  can, 
for  example,  get  up  to  14x  on  the  baseboard 
with  50mm  lens.  The  column  can  also  be  reversed 
for  mural  size  blowups  on  the  floor,  focusing 
manually  of  course. 

Other  A600  features  include  reflex/condenser 
illumination,  above-negative  filter  drawer,  focus 
variator  for  presetting  autofocus  system  for-easel 
thickness,  and  conversion  to  autofocus  copy 
camera.  Price  starts  at  under  $350  (with  matched 
50mm  Componon  f4  lens).  See  your  specialist 
photo  dealer  or  write  for  details. 

Durst  (USA)  Inc., Garden  City  New  York  11530 
Subsid./Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 
(In  Canada:  Braun  Electric  of  (Canada  Ltd.,  Ont.) 


Durst  A-6(X) 


THK  BOOK  SHELF 


Yank  offers  expensive 
memories  of  WWII 

Bv  Don  Malev 


Yiiuk,  the  Army  Weekly,  that 
smashing  successful  G.l.  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  second  World  War 
has  just  l>een  reprinted  in  its 
entirety  and  in  four  fat  volumes 
hy  Arno  Press  (Price  $180.00). 

Early  in  1942  four  civilians — 
who  didn’t  think  they’d  l)e  civil¬ 
ians  much  longer — worked  all 
one  night — at  the  office  of 
Mn4lcmoijielle  of  all  ])laces — to 
j)roduce  a  rough  dummy  which 
was  submitted  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment. 

Sadly,  the  brass  was  not  at 
first  too  crazy  atwut  that  first 
etfort.  Rumor  had  it,  that  for 
one  thing,  the  wife  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  was  slightly  out¬ 
raged  by  the  too  explicit  hand- 
drawn  pin-up  jiicture  which 
graced  the  pages. 

A  hilarious  mess 

Su«ldenly,  however,  the  Army 
changed  its  mind  and  ordered 
that  first  Yank  to  t)e  i)ut  into 
production  forthwith.  The  four 
dummy-makers  enlisted  immedi¬ 
ately.  A  call  was  put  out  for 
writers  and  artists  and  photog¬ 
raphers  who  were  already  in  the 
.Army.  Luckily  a  list  of  prospec¬ 
tive  staff  men  had  l>een  made 
up  earlier  after  a  study  of 
camp  newspapers.  Other  soldiers 
who  had  already  made  names 
for  them.selves  were  also  plucked 
out  of  their  outfits;  among  them 
George  Baker  who  had  won  a 
prize  in  a  national  magazine 
contest  for  the  cartoon  charac¬ 
ter,  the  “Sad  Sack,”  and  a 
corporal  who  had  written  a  book 
called  “See  Here,  Private  Har¬ 
grove.” 

The  earliest  days  in  Y’ank’s 
New  York  office  were  a  hilarious 
mess.  No  one  knew  anyone  else, 
editors  lasted  for  a  few  days 
l)efore  lieing  replaced  by  others 
who  also  lasted  but  days.  Yank’s 
first  issue  of  June  17,  1942  was 
almost  its  la.st.  Its  cover  carried 
a  l)old  headline  saying  “Why 
We  Fight:  F.D.R.,”  which  re¬ 
lated  to  an  inspirationally  patri¬ 
otic  message  inside.  But  the 
photograph  on  the  cover  showed 
a  soldier  smiling  happily  while 
clutching  fistfuls  of  money, 
which  illustrated  another  story 
about  a  pay  raise.  Washington’s 
brass  (the  Pentagon  did  not  yet 
exist)  angrily  screamed  that 
money  wasn’t  “why  we  fight.” 
The  issue  with  that  cover  was 
never  distributed  and  is  now  a 
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collector’s  item.  (It’s  in  the 
reprint,  though.) 

But  Yank  got  l)etter — fast! 
Sgt.  Joe  McCarthy,  from  a  mule- 
pack  artillery  outfit,  took  over  as 
editor.  .And  McCarthy  edited 
Yank  until  the  war  ended.  Under 
McCarthy  Yank  l)ecame  a  phen¬ 
omenal  success.  Within  a  short 
time  it  reached  a  circulation  of 
some  .3,r)00,00().  It  was  printed 
in  1.7  different  editions  in  every 
theater  of  operations  from  Paris 
to  Okinawa. 

Yank  wasn’t  given  away  free 
— in  the  U.S.  it  cost  a  nickel. 
Elsewhere  its  price  was  usually 
based  on  local  currency — fiom 
shillings  to  lira  to  yen. 

The  G.I.’s  loved  it  liecause  it 
told  about  the  war  from  their 
point  of  view  since  only  enlisted 
men  could  write  or  draw  for  it. 

In  one  instance  a  Yank  car¬ 
toonist  sent  abioad  succeeded  in 
getting  himself  made  a  second 
lieutenant.  He  was  fired  in¬ 
stantly  and  had  to  go  to  work 
for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Yank-enlisted  reporters  and 
photographers  went  into  combat 
with  every  branch  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  including  the  Navy.  Three 
sergeants  were  killed  in  action. 

St'oops  comp(‘lition 

At  least  one  time  Yank  got 
there  l)efore  the  troops.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  several  helpers  ar¬ 
rived  in  Tokyo  ahead  of  the 
army  with  positives — the  trans¬ 
parencies  from  which  rotograv¬ 
ure  printing  cylinders  are 
etched.  A  Japanese  printing 
plant  enthusiastically  ran  off 
an  edition  of  Yank.  .As  General 
Mac.Arthur’s  army  gingerly  ap¬ 
proached  the  city,  they  were  met 
by  McCarthy’s  men;  “Here 
y’are,  getcha  Yank,  5  yen!” 

Y’ank  was  a  lot  of  magazine 
for  a  nickel.  Besides  the  car¬ 
toons  it  ran  a  weekly  pin-up — 
a  la  Playl)oy — and  contained 
.some  of  the  l)est-written  combat 
stories  to  come  out  of  the  war. 
G.I.’s  could  air  their  gripes  in 
Yank’s  letters  column  and  multi¬ 
tudes  took  advantage  of  the 
service. 

Part  of  the  profits  from  this 
.Arno  Press  reprint  go  to  the 
Yank  Foundation,  a  non-profit 
welfare  group. 

*  *  * 

Newsmen  are  finding  time 
these  days — probably  in  between 
riots — to  wi  ite  books.  Many  have 


crossed  our  desk  recently. 
.Among  the  more  noteworthy 
ones: 

KnM'k'x  niemuirK 

“Memoirs:  Sixty  Years  on  the 
Firing  Line,”  by  .Arthur  Krock, 
.■)08  pps.  F'unk  &  Wagnalls.  $10. 
Krix-k’s  “.Memoirs”  play  two 
themes  expertly — the  journal¬ 
istic  life  and  intimacy  with  men 
in  national  power.  The  book  is 
full  of  fascinating  and  adroit 
portraits  not  only  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents,  from  Teddy  Roosevelt  to 
Lyndon  Johnson,  but  of  a  host 
of  only  slightly  lesser  figures — 
James  V’.  Forrestal,  Cordell 
Hull,  James  Nance  Garner, 
.To.seph  P.  Kennedy,  John  Foster 
Dulles  and  others.  The  volume 
offers  a  valuable  panorama  of 
great  men  and  gi’eat  events  seen 
from  a  uni(iue  vantage  point. 

“Letters  to  a  Black  Boy,”  by 
Bob  Teague.  Walker  and  Com¬ 
pany,  $4. .")().  Teague,  the  popu¬ 
lar  NBC-TV  newscaster,  re¬ 
porter  (Xew  York  Tiuics  and 
Milwaukee  Journal)  and  former 
football  star,  has  written  a 
deeply  personal  book  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  i)ublisher,  is  of 
“national  importance.”  In  a 
series  of  letters  to  his  son, 
.Adam,  Teague  confides  of  his 
day  by  day  wars  with  .Mister 
Charlie,  a  name  for  all  bigots, 
even  those  in  “lil)eral”  clothing; 
his  meetings  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Mal¬ 
colm  X,  Barry  Goldwater,  Lor¬ 
raine  Hansberrj',  anecdotes 
about  that  grand  old  girl,  .Aunt 
Letty,  alK)ut  his  mother  and 
family.  “What  emerges,”  says 
Walker  and  Co.,  “is  a  portrait  of 
a  man,  tall  and  straight,  of  a 
loving  father,  proud  and  angry, 
who  cares  intensely  about  what 
kind  of  world  his  son  must  live 
in.” 

For  Hoppe's  fans 

“The  Perfect  Solution  to  .Ab¬ 
solutely  Everything,”  by  .Arthur 
Hoppe,  Doubleday.  Hoppe,  the 
very  popular  columnist  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  is  syn¬ 
dicated  nationally.  Newspaper 
readers  from  coast-to-coast  are 
avid  Hoppe  fans  and  are 
familiar  with  his  hopped-up 
solutions  to  world  problems. 
This,  his  latest  l)ook  (two 
others)  contains  his  ultimate 
.solution — among  others — to  the 
world’s  dilemma:  Total  birth 
control.  “This,”  writes  Hoppe, 
“will  not  only  solve  our  prob¬ 
lems,  but  it  will  solve  them  in  a 
single  generation.”  In  other 
parts  of  the  book  Hoppe  ponders 
the  prospect  of  blowing  up  the 
moon  to  see  what  it’s  really 
made  of — a  futuristic  view  of 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
West  Vhnnung  in  its  capital. 
Sag  On — The  Leaders,  The 
World  and  The  War. 


“The  Generous  Years:  Re¬ 
membrances  of  a  Frontier  Boy¬ 
hood,”  by  Chet  Huntley,  Random 
House.  $4.95.  Huntley,  of  Hunt- 
ley  and  Brinkley  fame,  looks 
back  affectionately  upon  an  era 
that  is  forever  gone  from  .Amer¬ 
ican  life,  as  he  rememl)ers  his 
childhood  and  youth  in  Montana, 
of  one  of  .America’s  last 
frontiers?.  His  spirited  grand¬ 
father  takes  the  lead  in  cast  of 
memorable  characters,  in  a  l)ook 
enlivened  with  the  kind  of  ad¬ 
ventures  only  a  l)oy  growing  up 
in  a  frontier  country  could  ex¬ 
perience.  The  lK)ok,  according 
to  Random  House,  “will  take  you 
back  to  another  man’s  childhood 
and  youth — and  your  own.” 

*  ♦  # 

“The  People  Machine:  The 
Influence  of  Television  on  .Amer¬ 
ican  Politics,”  by  Rolxrt  Mac- 
Neil.  Harper  and  Row.  MacNeil, 
formerly  an  NBC  newsman  and 
currently  with  the  BBC,  has 
covered  a  wide  variety  of  major 
news  stories  fiom  the  .Algerian 
wars  to  the  funerals  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Sen.  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Kennedy.  “Political  can¬ 
didates,”  he  writes,  “are  mar¬ 
keted  on  tv  in  the  same  way  as 
a  tube  of  toothpaste.”  In  his 
book  he  points  out  the  dangers 
of  the  marriage  of  .Madison  .Ave¬ 
nue  to  politics.  “The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  that,  while  you  can 
revert  to  your  old  brand  of 
toothpaste,  it’s  a  little  more 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  a  politician 
after  he’s  l)een  elected.”  The 
most  blatant  example  of  this 
practice,  MacNeil  points  out,  is 
the  (50  second  spot  commercial 
for  a  political  candidate,  geared 
to  influence  a  mass  audience 
vividly  and  emotionally  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  “In 
1966,”  he  writes,  “Gov.  Rocke¬ 
feller’s  campaign  was  assisted 
by  an  advertising  agency 
selected  Ijecause  of  its  success¬ 
ful  handling  of  the  .Alka-Seltzer 
account.”  MacNeil  also  blasts 
tv  public  affairs  programs  such 
as  ‘Meet  the  Press,’  ‘Face  the 
Nation,’  and  “Issues  and  An¬ 
swers,’  calling  them  instru¬ 
mental  in  creating  an  image  in 
order  to  “sell”  a  candidate. 

*  ♦  * 

“Mission  to  Hanoi,”  by  Harry 
S.  Ashmore  and  William  C. 
Baggs.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
Ashmore,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
editor  and  author,  and  Baggs, 
editor  of  the  Miami  News,  twice 
traveled  to  Hanoi,  to  establish 
contact  l)etween  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  regime  and  the  State  Dept. 
In  this,  their  l)ook,  which  they 
call  a  “chronology  of  .American 
Involvement,”  they  charge  that 
U.S.  negotiators  “dangerous  and 
possibly  fatal  trimming”  of  the 
understanding  under  which  the 
Paris  peace  talkp  were  arranged 
is  responsible  for  the  impasse. 
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Take  pride  in  your  pressroom 


EI«ctro«tatic 
field  — — 


Even  with  a  D-Mist*  system  you  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  dress  your  pressroom 
crew  in  white— but  you  could.  After  all, 
D-Mist  keeps  ink  mist  out  of  the  air. 

Ink  mist  starts  at  the  nip  between 
two  ink  rollers  in  a  press  unit  inking 
train.  And  that’s  where  D-Mist  stops 
it.  This  ingenious  ink  suppression  sys¬ 
tem  puts  ink  back  on  the  rollers— 
electrostatically. 

The  diagram  at  right  shows  you  how 
it  works,  but  what’s  really  important 
is  what  D-Mist  does  for  you. 

First  it  makes  your  pressroom  liv¬ 
able.  It’s  a  lot  more  efficient  place  to 
work,  and  a  more  pleasant  place  to 


visit.  Housekeeping  and  maintenance 
costs  are  drastically  reduced.  So  are 
fire  hazards.  D-Mist  helps  you  use  ink 
more  efficiently,  as  well.  Add  up  all 
the  savings,  and  D-Mist  virtually  pays 
for  itself. 

Proved?  You  bet.  Right  now  D-Mist 
is  bringing  these  benefits  to  nearly  1000 
press  units  in  the  United  States.  D-Mist 
is  quickly  and  easily  installed  between 
press  runs.  Or  you  can  order  these 
modestly  priced  systems  on  your  new 
presses. 

Let  a  Cutler-Hammer  man  show  you 
how  to  start  your  own  clean  team,  and 
beat  air  pollution,  inside.  Call  him  soon. 


Suppression 

wire 


Corona 

discharge-source 


How  the  patented  D-MisI  works:  A  thin,  stainless  steel 
wire  (.010  inches  in  diameter)  is  mounted  adjacent  to 
the  ink  train  nips.  Airborne  ink  mist  electrically  chorged, 
is  driven  back  onto  inking  rolls  by  the  electrical  fields. 
Some  mist  may  even  be  suppressed  before  it's  formed. 
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Start  a  Clean  Team 
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Frank  E.  Gannett  Memorial 

500  students,  29  teachers 
in  RIT  School  of  Printing 


KofUESTER,  N.  Y. 

Koohestpr  Institute  of  Tech- 
nologry,  which  includes  the 
largest  school  of  printing  in  the 
country  and  unique  Graphic 
Arts  Research  Center,  has  moved 
to  a  $60  million  1,300  acre  cam¬ 
pus  on  the  southern  l)order  of 
Rochester. 

Two-hundred  ninety-six  acres 
of  the  site  have  l)een  developed 
and  include  an  academic  complex 
made  up  of  six  classroom  and 
laboratory  buildings,  library, 
College-Alumni  Union  and  phys¬ 
ical  education  complex;  and 
residence  complex  which  includes 
housing  for  1,903  students  and  a 
central  dining  room. 

The  new  campus  also  has 
parking  for  several  thousand 
cars,  120  apartments  for  mar¬ 
ried  students  and  faculty,  a  cen¬ 
tral  service  complex  and  exten¬ 
sive  athletic  fields. 

Included  among  the  academic 
buildings  is  the  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  Memorial  which  houses  the 
College  of  Graphic  Arts  and 
Photography — made  up  of  the 
School  of  Printing,  School  of 
Photographic  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  Graphic  Arts  Research  Cen¬ 
ter.  The  five-level,  $7,098,511 
brick  building  containing  294,- 
177  square  feet  of  space  is 
equipped  to  provide  the  finest 
college  level  education  in  graphic 
arts  and  photography  in  the 
world. 

M«»ve  Made  in  19.37 

The  late  Mr.  Gannett  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  assuring  the 
growth  of  RIT’s  School  of  Print¬ 
ing.  In  1937,  Mr.  Gannett,  then 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers’  Association  and  an 
Institute  trustee,  suggested  the 
Empire  State  School  of  Printing 
l)ecome  a  part  of  RIT,  which  it 
did  that  year. 

Now  with  its  move  to  the  new 
campus,  the  School  of  Printing 
l)ecomes  the  most  up-to-date 
educational  unit  of  its  tyi)e  in 
the  world. 

H  oust'd  on  two  levels,  the 
school’s  educational  and  office 
space  has  more  than  tripled, 
providing  100,000  stiuare  feet. 
Previously  15  laboratories  served 
the  RIT  printing  student,  now 
the  school  contains  32  special¬ 
ized  labs.  This  expansion  permits 
an  increa.se  in  students  from  last 
year’s  4.50  to  an  anticipated 
1,000  within  the  next  five  to 
eight  years. 


The  RIT  School  of  Printing 
has  500  full-time  students  and  a 
faculty  of  29  professors.  Bache¬ 
lor  of  science  degrees  are 
awarded  for  four  years  of  study 
in  general  printing,  printing 
management,  journalism-print¬ 
ing  and  printing  technology. 
Curricula  leading  to  a  master’s 
of  science  degree  in  printing 
technology  and  printing  educa¬ 
tion  will  begin  early  in  1969. 

Equipment  acquisitions  for 
the  School  of  Printing  have  in¬ 
creased  over  the  past  few  years 
in  anticipation  of  the  move  to 
the  new  campus.  Recently  added 
to  the  School’s  $2  million-plus 
worth  of  equipment  were  eight 
process  cameras,  automated  com¬ 
puterized  scanner,  a  sheet  fed 
two-color  offset  press,  two  photo 
composers,  automated  line  cast¬ 
ing  eciuipment,  and  a  variety  of 
mwlern  offset  platemaking 
eejuipment. 

Special  features  of  the  new 
printing  school  facility  are 
seminar  rooms;  a  museum  dis¬ 
play  area;  temperature  and 
moisture  control ;  systematic 
grouping  of  related  areas;  spe¬ 


cially  reinforced  floors  to  hold 
heavy  equipment;  halls  and  door¬ 
ways  designed  to  handle  move¬ 
ment  of  large  equipment;  non- 
l)earing  walls  to  provide  flex¬ 
ibility;  and  special  area  for 
chemical  storage  and  mixing. 

Numerous  Labs 

Also  of  interest  ai'e  ink  and 
j)aper  labs  which  will  l)e  used 
for  testing  and  experimentation ; 
a  student  project  lab  available 
to  students  at  all  times  and  con¬ 
taining  general  printing  equip¬ 
ment;  journalism-printing  labs 
designed  for  students  in  that 
area  of  major  including  labs  for 
editing  reporting,  specialized 
composition,  reproduction  pho¬ 
tography  and  press  work;  and 
expanded  gravure  facilities. 

Among  other  student  labs  are 
layout  and  lettering;  copy  prepa¬ 
ration;  composition;  linecasting 
and  photo  composition;  repro¬ 
duction  photography ;  letter- 
press;  imposition  and  stripping; 
offset  piess;  offset  plate;  and 
premake. 

Adjacent  to  the  School  of 


Printing  is  RIT’s  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center  with  lat>ora- 
tories  and  equipment  for  funda¬ 
mental  and  applied  research. 
Largest  area  will  l)e  the  Web 
Offset  Laboratory  scheduled  to 
Im*  used  for  research  and  indus¬ 
trial  education  programs. 

New  facilities  also  enable  the 
Center  to  enlarge  its  specialized 
graphic  arts  Information  Serv¬ 
ice  and  graphic  arts  library  pro¬ 
viding  service  to  industry  needs 
and  research  staff. 

G.ARC,  evolved  from  a  photo¬ 
engraving  laboratory  established 
at  RIT  in  1948,  has  a  staff  of 
28  members  including  a  research 
associate,  training  director, 
technology  supervi.sors,  director 
of  special  projects,  technical 
writers  and  press  staff. 


Wood  Floiig  names 
Bums  on  W  est  Coast 

Hugh  Burns  has  l)een  named 
Pacific  Northwest  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Wood  Flong  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Hoosick  Falls,  New 
York.  W’ood  Flong  manufac¬ 
tures  a  variety  of  stereotype 
mats  for  newspapers  and  all 
other  letterpress  production. 

Mr.  Burns  will  piovide  serv¬ 
ice  to  California,  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah 
and  Northern  Nevada.  He  for¬ 
merly  served  as  stereotype 
superintendent  with  the  Mixifsto 
(Calif.)  Bee. 


Students  pause  on  steps  of  multi-level  court  yard  outside  the  Franli 
E.  Gannett  Memorial  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 
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Product  Developmen  t 
Now  Delivers- 


fmd 


LOWER  NEWSPRINT  COSTS 

PLUS  FINER  REPROOUCTION 

Today,  Wood  Flong  Corporation  offers  stereotypers  the  most  economical  and 
finest  quality  printing  mats  the  industry  has  ever  known.  The  result  of  years 
of  research  and  development,  these  Wood  Super  Flongs  require  less  moisture 
for  any  given  shrinkage  than  any  mat  you've  ever  used. 

With  these  new  mats,  you  can  reduce  newsprint  costs,  get  cleaner  pages, 
sharper  halftones  and  reduce— by  as  much  as  f0%— your  drying  time.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  you  can  increase  your  scorcher  productivity  and 
space  depth  up  to  10%,  too! 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  Offico:  651  Fifth  Avo.,  FhonO!  MU  7-2S50 

SCRVIMO  TMe  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  BXCLUSIVSLY  SINCK  1S11 
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Public  apathy  on  safety 

Automobile  and  plane  mishap  terms  studied 


By  John  DeMott 

Evanston.  111. 

As  newsmen  around  the  na¬ 
tion  review  the  holiday  week¬ 
end  story  about  carnage  on  our 
highways,  must  they  accept  part 
of  the  blame  for  such  a  tragic 
loss  of  life  and  property? 

Some  safety  experts  think  so, 
and  have  said  so  from  time  to 
time. 

Examining  the  news  media  for 
reporting  and  editing  techniques 
that  could  condition  the  public 
toward  an  apathetic  response  to 
pleas  for  more  concern,  safety 
experts  have  often  seen  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  coverage  of 
automobile  fatalities  and  those 
resulting  from  airplane  crashes. 

Everything  else  being  equal, 
of  course,  the  amount  of  space 
allotted  to  coverage  of  any  news 
event  should  be  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  news  value. 

Because  aviation  deaths  are 
considered  more  newsworthy,  in 
general,  a  newspaper’s  readers 
should  expect  to  find  more  of  all 
kinds  of  content — description, 
quotes,  explanation,  background, 
details,  etc. — in  a  story  about 
an  airplane  crash. 

Standards  of  objectivity 

Since  a  newswriter  and  his 
editor  have  less  space  in  which 
to  tell  the  story  about  an  auto 
traffic  death,  such  a  story  will 
contain  fewer  examples  of  all 
kinds  of  content  than  one  about 
an  aviation  fatality. 

A  longer  story,  a  more  detailed 
one  containing  elaboration  on  the 
basic  facts,  need  not  lie  more 
emotional,  however,  than  a  short 
one.  Short  or  long,  news  repoi  ts 
are  sujjposed  to  meet  the  same 
standard  of  journalistic  objec¬ 
tivity. 

Is  that  standard  applied 
rigorously,  however,  in  both  air 
and  auto  fatalities.  Or  is  there 
a  significant  difference  oper¬ 
ating  to  the  disadvantage  of 
those  attempting  to  promote 
more  concern  over  auto  safety? 

Safety  experts  are  not  alone 
in  their  concern  over  the  news 
media’s  role  in  averting  an  in¬ 
crease  in  apathy  toward  traffic 
safety. 

Criticism  recalls  a  study  at 
N'orthwestern  University’s  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journali.<m  on 
“The  Semantics  of  Safety,”  in 
which  the  language  used  in  re¬ 
porting  an  auto  fatality  was 
compared  with  that  used  in  air¬ 
plane  crashes. 

Twelve  papers  were  studied: 
liuffalo  Evening  Seu’x,  Chinino 
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Tribune,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Denver  Pont,  Kansan  City  Times, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  M  ilwaukee 
Journal,  Philadelphia  hiquirer, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Po.st. 

All  issues  of  each  paper 
during  June,  1966  were  exam¬ 
ined  and  all  news  stories  in¬ 
volving  either  air  or  auto  fatali¬ 
ties  analyzed. 

A  total  of  297  news  reports — 
215  concerning  auto  and  82  air 
fatalities — showed  up  in  360 
issues. 

Differonce  on  ‘accident’ 

A  wide  discrepancy  between 
air  and  auto  traffic  death  cover¬ 
age  in  use  of  the  term  “accident” 
— more  than  55  percent  of  the 
time  in  auto  fatalities,  compared 
with  only  about  5  percent  in  air 
fatalities — was  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ference  found  in  the  study. 

However,  terms  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  fact  of  death  are  also 
quite  different. 

In  83  percent  of  the  air  fatali¬ 
ties,  the  victims  were  “killed.” 
That  term  was  used  to  describe 
the  deaths  of  only  57  percent  of 
those  in  auto  fatalities,  however. 

The  use  of  terms  describing 
death  appears  in  stark  relief 
when  we  re-examine  the  study’s 
incidence  of  the  terms  “die”  and 
“injured  fatally,”  which  are 
both  more  or  less  non-emotional 
and  passive  words,  compared 
with  “kill.” 

Although  the  terms  “die”  and 
“injured  fatally”  were  used  227 
times  by  newsmen  reporting  both 
air  and  auto  fatalities,  more 
than  95  percent  of  that  usage 
occurred  in  auto  fatalities. 

In  air  fatalities,  there  was 
negligible  use  of  the  terms  “ac¬ 
cident,”  “die,”  and  “injured 
fatally.” 

Such  terms  were  reserved 
almost  exclusively,  whether  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  for 
auto  fatalities. 

In  view  of  the  different  treat¬ 
ment  given  air  and  auto  fatali¬ 
ties,  we  find  ourselves  con¬ 
fronted  by  this  question: 

What  difference  does  it  make? 

Although  further  research  is 
needed  to  determine  the  I’eader’s 
subjective  distinction  l)etween 
“accidents”  and  events  like  “col¬ 
lisions”  and  “crashes”;  and  also 
between  “dying”  and  being 
“killed,”  it  can  be  speculated 
that  there  are  connotative  differ¬ 
ences. 


Some  of  the  differences  may 
appear  to  be  minor.  But  the 
term  accident  carries,  perhaps,  a 
connotation  of  faultlessness  or 
innocence.  Anyone  can  have  an 
accident.  Accidents  WILL  hap¬ 
pen.  The  term  has  a  connotative 
note  of  acceptance,  a  certain  air 
of  resignation,  about  it. 

.4  note  of  alarm 

On  the  other  hand,  the  terms 
“collision”  and  “crash”  have 
connotations  of  damaging  im¬ 
pact  and  even  violent  conse¬ 
quences.  They  are  terms  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  note  of  alarm. 

Similarly,  the  term  “killed” 
carries  a  disturbing  connotation. 
It  symbolizes  violent  death — 
death  resulting  from  another’s 
crime,  perhaps,  or  criminal  neg- 

Tuition  aid 
program  may 
be  enlarged 

Minneapolis 

The  tuition  refund  plan 
which  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company  started  three 
years  ago,  has  been  successful, 
administrators  say. 

The  plan  which  provides  eco¬ 
nomical  assistance  for  full-time 
employes  who  want  to  further 
their  education,  has  been  popu¬ 
lar.  “And  we  feel  that  the  value 
received  in  better  educated  and 
trained  employes  more  than  off¬ 
sets  the  cost,”  commented  Don¬ 
ald  Peddie,  personnel  director. 

Since  the  program  began  in 
Septeml)er,  1965,  it  has  covered 
tuition  for  about  100  satisfac¬ 
torily  completed  courses  by  more 
than  60  employes,  indicating  a 
good  percentage  of  repeat  busi¬ 
ness. 

Applications  for  the  fall 
semester  are  starting  to  pour 
in,  but  “we  have  not  yet  found 
it  necessary  to  impose  depart¬ 
mental  quotas,”  Peddie  re¬ 
marked.  In  fact,  officials  might 
expand  the  plan  to  include  cor¬ 
respondence  courses. 

However,  this  would  be  for 
regular  university  extension 
service  courses  rather  than  some 
mail  order  catalog  college. 

Although  there  is  a  big  variety 
of  employes  taking  advantage  of 
the  program,  employes  in  the 
advertising  department  lead  in 
seeking  these  scholarships. 
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ligence — and  suggests  outrage,  | 
or  at  least  alarm.  ' 

The  term  “die”  or  “was  in-  ;  . 

jured  fatally,”  on  the  other  hand,  , 
carries  a  connotation  of  more 
natural  death — regrettable,  per-  I 
haps,  but  not  abnormal.  J 

Through  their  different  use  of 
such  terms  in  the  reporting  of 
air  and  auto  fatalities,  newsmen 
could  be  both  reflecting  their  own 
apathy  toward  auto  deaths,  and 
also  conditioning  readers  to  ac¬ 
cept  death  on  the  streets  and  ) 
highways. 

It  appears  that  newsmen 
should  re-examine  their  coverage 
of  air  and  auto  fatalities  to 
guard  against  contributing  to 
public  apathy  toward  today’s  in¬ 
creasing  carnage  on  the  nation’s 
streets  and  highways. 


Salesmen  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  idea  to  sign  up  for  a 
Dale  Carnegie  course  while  art¬ 
ists  have  supplemented  their  art 
instruction.  Electricians  in  the 
mechanical  department  have 
registered  for  welding  courses 
and  several  employes  found  the  ^ 
program  ideal  for  advancement 
in  the  company’s  new  data 
processing  department.  ; 

Ed  Vizard,  employment  man-  ' 
ager  and  program  coordinator, 
estimated  the  average  grade  at 
B  plus.  “I’ve  seen  a  lot  more 
A’s  for  these  courses  than  I  saw 
on  the  same  people’s  college 
transcripts  when  they  came 
here.” 

Main  reason  l)ehind  the  high 
grades  is  that  the  courses  are 
close  to  the  student’s  field. 
Further,  employes  are  probably 
more  motivated  than  they  were 
in  college. 

In  addition,  the  higher  the 
grade,  the  higher  the  refund. 
Maximum  refund  is  $1.50,  but  ’ 
the  pupil’s  supervisor  can  recom¬ 
mend  a  waiver — like  he  can  for 
the  one  year  of  employment  re¬ 
quirement. 

Only  about  20  percent  do  not 
receive  refunds.  Some  fail  their 
courses  and  some  leave  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Not  only  has  the  plan  been 
valuable  to  the  employe,  but  the 
company  l)elieves  it  gets  its 
money’s  worth.  Out  of  pocket 
cost  has  been  $1,200  to  $1,500 
annually. 

It  has  l)een  useful  in  recruit¬ 
ing  new  employes  who  view  it 
as  an  educational  opportunity 
and  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
company’s  interest  in  individual 
development. 
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What’s  it  mean-  a  masthead? 

Not  much  really  until  you’ve  demonstrated  a  level 
of  integrity. 

Naturally  it  costs  money  and  creates  problems  when 
you  stand  behind  your  masthead.  But,  your  reader 
buys  your  publication  simply  because  he  has  come  to 
know  and  expect  you  to  perform  to  a  given  level. 

We  make  medicines  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  We  take 
the  responsibilities  for  these  medicines. 


This  is  our  masthead 


For  a  free  copy  of  This  is  Lederle,  write  to  Public  Relations  Department 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 
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Why  doesn’t  GOSS 
leave  well  enough  alone? 


Because  you  don’t! 

You’re  always  looking  for  new  developments  to  make 
your  work  easier  and  more  productive.  Our  job  is  to 
supply  the  kind  of  press  that  will  help  you  do  it. 

That’s  why  our  Goss  Headliner'  Mark  II  press,  with 
speeds  up  to  70,000  papers  per  hour,  includes:  The  Digital 
Computer  Paster  Pilot ...  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  your 
pasters  and  to  keep  your  paperwaste  at  rock  bottom; 
Unit  designed  for  quality  printing  with  maximum  color 
flexibility;  and  the  Imperial  3:2  folder  .  .  .  the  finest,  most 
reliable  folder  made. 

We  can’t  leave  well  enough  alone  because  you  don’t.  You’re 
always  on  the  lookout  for  ways  to  grow.  We  make  the 
equipment  to  help  you  grow. 

When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss. 


GOSS 


GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-60SS-0EXTER.  INC. 
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5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
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JAMES  F.  TOMLINSON,  who  was 
business  news  editor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  before  becoming 
deputy  treasurer  last  November, 
is  now  treasurer  of  the  news  co¬ 
operative. 


ROBERT  R.  BOOTH  retired  as 
treasurer  of  the  Associated  Press 
after  33  years  of  service. 


i  Ge()R(;e  R.  Staab,  staff  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
j  letin — received  outstanding  serv- 
1  ice  award  of  the  National  Asso- 
j  ciation  of  Government  Em¬ 
ployees  at  that  group’s  national 
i  convention. 


Harris  Boston  Globe, 
lieatls  feature  editors 

San  Diego 

The  .American  .Association  of 
Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
elected  new  officers  at  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  .'>-day  convention  here 
recently. 

John  Hairis,  IloKton  (Hube, 
was  elected  jiresident  to  .succeed 
David  Rimmel,  Clerehnid  Plain 
Dealer. 

Other  officers  are:  Paul 
Alurphy,  Philadelphia  Palletin, 
vicepresident;  Geoffrey  Vincent, 
Lonisrille  Courier-Journal,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  -Alfred  Jacoby,  San 
Diego  Union,  treasurer. 

*  ♦  * 

Charles  E.  Giordano — re¬ 
signed  as  publisher  of  the  Daily 
\ewii.  Prince  Rupert,  R.  C.  ac- 
cordinR  to  E.  M.  Swangard, 
vicepresident  of  Northwest  Pub¬ 
lications  Ltd.  owner  of  a  chain 
of  Central  R.  C.  newspapers. 

Circulation  Manager  Lundie 
Lyall  will  l>e  acting  publisher 
until  a  new  appointment  is  made. 
*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Rowden,  acting  bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  the  St.  Peternburg 
(Fla.)  Tiinen,  in  Rradenton, 
Fla. — promoted  to  chief,  re¬ 
placing  William  R.  Rrown, 
recently  named  State  editor. 

«  «  « 

Mark  A.  Stuart — appointed 
a.ssistant  editor  of  the  Pat-er.'ion 
(N.J.)  Morning  Call.  He  had 
lieen  city  editor.  The  new  post 
includes  responsibility  for  edi¬ 
torial  pages. 

*  *  * 

Waldron  S.  Stewart,  coun¬ 
tv  editor  of  the  .Adrian  (Mich.) 
Daily  Telegram  for  19  years — 
to  Rixby  Hospital  as  director  of 
personnel  and  jiublic  relations. 

*  *  4c 

CuLLE.N  Johnson,  who  has 
covered  Cit.v  Hall  for  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  for  years — retired. 


news 

Arizona  Star  makes 
editorial  realignment 

Tucson 

Larry  F’erguson  and  Leo  Della 
Retta  have  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editors  of  The 
.Arizona  Daily  Star,  in  a  major 
realignment  of  editorial  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Ferguson  was  formerly  city 
editor  and  Della  Retta,  news 
editor. 

Other  changes  were:  Rarbara 
Sears,  city  editor,  fiom  assistant 
city  editor  nightside. 

Ivobert  Moore,  editor,  from 
day  city  editor  and  acting  .stata 
editor. 

Jerry  Few,  copy  chief,  from 
wire  editor. 

Gene  Lindsey,  assistant  city 
editor,  from  copy  editor. 

-At  the  same  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  veteran  political 
reporter  Lester  Inskeep  has  been 
named  editorial  writer  for  the 
Star  and  .A1  Rradshaw  has  been 
assigned  full-time  to  politics  and 
state  government. 

*  *  * 

Lakfitte  Howard,  editorial 
writer  of  the  Knoxi'ille  (Tenn.) 
Xeu'i^-Sentinel — president  of  the 
Tennessee  Citizen  for  Court 
Modernization. 

«  *  4c 

Rob  Gilbert,  AP  reporter  in 
Nashville,  will  head  up  radio- 
TV’  aspects  of  the  university 
of  Tennessee’s  public  relations 
operation  and  lie  a  special 
writer  for  U-T,  beginning  in 
November. 

»  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Carmela  Martin — 
from  women’s  editor,  Sacramen¬ 
to  (Calif.)  Pee,  to  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Koiteville  Preim- 

Tribune.  Her  husband,  Ren  D. 

Martin,  general  manager,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  president. 
Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers,  is  among  the  investors 
who  recently  joined  in  pur¬ 

chasing  the  daily. 

*  Id 

Laurence  F.  Renson  named 
Eastern  Edition  advertising 
Manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  He  replaces  Henry  W. 
Marks,  appointed  advertising 
sales  promotion  director  of  the 
Journal. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

Tho.mas  P.  O’Donnell,  as¬ 

sistant  to  the  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  ('hicago  Tribmie 
since  October,  19(56,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  re¬ 
search  division  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gordon  W.  Clapp,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  and 
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EDWARD  L.  HOFFMAN,  circu¬ 
lation  director  for  19  years,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  post 
of  general  manager  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Trentonian.  He  is  a 
native  of  Trenton  and  a  colonel  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserves. 

Dersonnel  for  the  llangor  (Me.) 
!  tally  Xeieir — now  marketing 
director  of  Dead  River  Co.’s 
Lobster  Division. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Rernard  L.  Drew,  former 
television  writer  and  entertain¬ 
ment  columnist  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Timen,  has  lieen 
named  theater  and  film  writer 
for  Gannett  News  Seivice. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  Kre.s.s  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  Gene  W’illiams  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  Xeiru. 

*  *  * 

Rob  Paul,  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Wichita  Falla 
(Tex.)  Record  Xewa,  and  news 
editor  of  the  Hanford  (Calif.) 
Setitinel — named  news  editor  of 
the  McKinney  (Tex.)  Coiirier- 
(lazette,  replacing  Norman 
Scott  who  returned  to  the 
sports  desk. 

*  *  * 

Tony  D.  Manuel,  a  former 
general  manager  of  the  Green- 
caatle  (Tnd.)  Daily  Banner — 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening 
Herald  to  succeed  Dean  A. 
Privette,  who  has  become  ad 
manager  for  a  lumber  firm. 

4t  4(  4t 

William  Tillotson,  Biamarck 
Tribune — elected  president  of 
the  North  Dakota  .Associated 
Press. 

*  *  « 

Raymond  C.  Dobson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Minot  (N.  D.) 
Daily  Xewa — honored  by  AP 
meml>ers  on  his  bO  years  in 
newspaper  work. 
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Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record,  to 
news  editor  of  the  Burlington. 
(Vt.)  Free  Press. 


Bosley  Crowther 
ioins  film  firm 


Blade  appoints 
Todd  auditor 


Richard  E.  Beene  of  the 
Houston  staff  has  been  named 
correspondent  in  charge  of  the 
AP’s  San  Antonio  office,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Paul  C.  Freeman, 
ti’ansferred  to  Albany,  N.Y. 


Toledo,  Ohio 

The  appointment  of  Arthur 
To<id,  Jr.,  as  auditor  of  The 
Toledo  Blade  was  announced 
Sept.  17. 

Todd  joined  The  Blade  in 
1958  and  has  supervised  various 
accounting  functions  in  the 
business  office. 

Before  coming  to  The  Blade, 
Todd  was  business  manager  for 
a  Toledo  automobile  dealer  and 
worked  in  the  billing  depart¬ 
ment  of  Kaiser  Jeep  Corp. 

A  native  Toledoan,  he  at¬ 
tended  Woodward  High  School, 
Davis  Business  College,  the 
University  of  Toledo,  and  Penta 
Technical  College. 


Bosley  Crowther,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  critic  emeritus  of  the  New 
York  Times,  will  retire  from  the 
Times  next  month  after  40 
years  to  become  a  full-time  ex¬ 
ecutive  consultant  for  Columbia 
Pictures. 

His  new  post  was  announced 
at  a  news  conference  on  Sept. 
19  at  the  movie  company’s  of¬ 
fice,  711  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  where  Crowther  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  Leo  Jaffe,  president 
of  Columbia. 

Crowther  will  as.sume  his  new 
duties  following  a  survey  of 
film  production  activities  in 
Europe  for  the  Times,  for  which 
he  was  the  screen  critic  from 
1940  until  January,  when  he  be¬ 
came  critic  emeritus. 

At  Columbia,  Crowther,  who 
is  6:i  years  old,  will  advise  on 
the  acquisition  of  novels,  plays, 
original  scripts  and  other  prop¬ 
erties.  He  will  also  scout  outside 
films  for  Columbia  through  con¬ 
tact  with  filmmakers  and  by  at- 
temiing  screen  festivals  here 
and  abroad. 

He  will  continue  with  free¬ 
lance  writing  and  his  weekly 
radio  program  on  WQXR, 
“Movie  Memories  with  Bosley 
Crowther.” 


Vincent  P.  Carocci,  for  the 
past  six  years  a  reporter  on 
government  with  the  Harrisburg 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  named  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  news  bureau  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 


NEWS  QUEEN— Mitt  Fran  Dear- 
man  of  Carthage,  Miss.,  a  senior 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
reigned  as  News  Queen  at  Ole 
Miss  during  National  Newspaper 
Week  festivities.  A  journalism 
major.  Miss  Dearman  was  chosen 
News  Queen  by  members  of  jour¬ 
nalism  honor  and  professional  so¬ 
cieties  at  Ole  Miss. 


Hal  Leiren — from  reporter, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  to 
staff  writer,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times. 


Allan  E.  Helsetii  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Gonzales  (Calif.) 
Tribune  from  Robert  A.  Max¬ 
well. 


James  W.  Thornton — ap¬ 
pointed  to  head  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  office  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  Peninsula 
Newspapers  Inc.  He  has  lieen 
Detroit  retail  advertising  manager  of 
Fifteen  new  writers  have  the  Palo  Alto  Times. 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  *  ♦  * 

Detroit  News.  Norman  H.  Dohn,  former 

Jack  Martin,  former  feature  Columbus  Dispatch  reporter 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  USIS  foreign  service  of- 
is  now  editor  of  the  News’  Sun-  Acer — now  a  professor  of  jour- 
day  Magazine.  nalism  at  Ohio  University. 

Two  other  former  Free  Press  *  *  ♦ 

staffers,  Ken  Barnard  and  J.  Ray  Hunt,  managing  edi- 
Jerome  F.  Hansen,  are  assigned  tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
to  Tempo  Magazine,  a  Thurs-  News,  marks  the  50th  anni- 
day  supplement,  and  the  sub-  versary  of  his  entry  into  the 
urban  rewrite  desk,  respective-  new.spaper  business  October  22. 


15  new  writers 
join  Detroit  News 


William  L.  Norton,  news  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Vermont 
Development  Board  for  more 
than  a  year,  has  been  named  as 
the  department’s  chief  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  travel. 


John  J.  Massaro,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
— given  additional  title  of  travel 
editor.  Leonard  W.  Stone — re¬ 
cently  resigned  amusements- 
travel  editor  of  the  Courant, 
opened  a  travel  agency  in  that 
city. 


News  editor  in  Paris 

London 

The  appointment  of  Richard 
A.  Hughes  as  news  editor  for 
United  Press  International  in 
Paris  was  announced  by  R.  W. 
Beaton,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  European  manager.  Hughes, 
31,  a  native  of  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak.,  succeeds  A.  Allan  Priaulx 
who  is  joining  the  McLendon 
Corp.  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  executive. 


Kenneth  L.  Chatters  has  re¬ 
tired  to  Florida  after  serving 
36  years  as  superintendent  of 
printing  for  Student  Publica¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  including  the  Michigan 
Daily.  He  will  be  succeeded  there 
by  .4rch  Gamm,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cedar  Springs 
(Mich.)  Clipper. 


Don  H.  Ball,  veteran  Detroit  .Tack  Sundine,  Moline  Daily 
newsman  and  most  recently  the  Dispatch — elected  president  of 
information  officer  for  the  Army  the  Illinois  AP  Editors  Asso- 
Tank  Automotive  Command,  ciation. 
has  joined  the  News  as  a  re-  ♦  *  ♦ 

writeman.  Douglas  R.  Cobb,  a  member 

Bolstering  the  sports  staff  are  of  national  an<l  retail  advertis- 
Bill  Halls,  former  Associated  ing  staffs  of  the  Rockford 
Press  si)orts  editor  in  Detroit,  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Reg- 
and  Joe  Dovvdall,  former  Free  ister-Republic  for  six  years — 
Press  sports  writer.  named  automotive  advertising 

Kathleen  O’Brien,  former  as-  manager, 
sistant  society  editor  of  the  ♦  »  ♦ 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  now  Robert  G.  Hoig,  UPI  staffer 
writing  for  the  women’s  pages,  named  managing  editor  of  the 
New  general  assignments  re-  Sun  newspapers  in  Omaha  suc- 
porters  and  their  former  affili-  ceeding  Charles  Hein,  who  ac- 
ations  are:  ceptetl  a  public  relations  post 

George  M.  Boyd,  .Ann  .Arbor  for  Doane  College  at  Crete. 
(Mich.)  News;  Steve  Cain,  *  »  ♦ 

Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press;  Wil-  Lucille  N.  Bangs  has  re- 
liam  Connellan,  University  of  tired  as  social  editor  of  the 

^  Michigan;  Claik  Hallas,  Flint  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News, 

.'^emnjriorsiipp 

.)  Journal;  Leonard  Le-  for  which  she  also  wrote  “The 

Ocala,  Fla.  vitt,  New  York’s  .4P  bureau;  Looking  Glass”  column,  after 

G.  W.  (Bill)  McLaren,  Florida  Charles  Manos,  Detroit  Edi.son  more  than  35  years  in  journal¬ 
advertising  executive,  has  l)een  Company  public  relations;  Ron-  ism. 

named  account  executive  for  All  aid  Russell,  Wayne  State  Uni-  ♦  *  ♦ 

Florida  Magazine  in  the  Or-  versit.v;  and  (^ary  Schuster,  Walter  E.  Tedford,  former 
lando  and  Central  Florida  area.  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune.  assistant  news  editor  of  the 
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New  computer  office 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Jerry  O’Neill,  former  Data 
Processing  manager  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  and  Times  Star, 
has  l)een  named  to  head  the  new 
Data  Processing  Department  of 
Knight  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Charlotte  Observer 
and  the  Charlotte  News. 


^  AND  COMfANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


TEnple  3-3018 
KALEIGH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Thompson  Donald  Freeman  Rogers 

Thompson  and  Donald 
retire  from  KFS 


E.  B.  “Tommy”  Thompson, 
erlitoi-  and  vicepresident  of  Kinp 
Features  Syndicate  Inc.,  retired 
last  week  after  completion  of 
fifteen  years  of  service  with  the 
syndicate.  Simultaneously,  John 
W.  Donald,  director  of  foreiRii 
sales  for  KFS,  retired  after 
thirty-three  years  of  service. 

Frank  C.  McLearn,  president 
and  general  manager  of  King, 
announced  that  Neal  B.  Free¬ 
man,  the  syndicate’s  editor  of 
newspaper  relations,  has  been 
appointed  executive  editor,  and 
Raymond  K.  Rogers,  domestic 
sales  manager,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  sales  director 
covering  worldwide  sales. 

In  llie  TexaK  tradition 

“Tommy”  Thompson,  “the 
only  Texan  bom  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.”,  (May  7,  1901)  inherited 
a  Texas  newspaper  tradition. 
His  father,  E.  A.  Thompson, 
was  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Penison  Herald.  Tommy  was 
educated  in  schools  in  Texas, 
California  and  New  York  and 
after  graduation  became  an  as¬ 
sistant  stereotyper  and  press¬ 
man  on  the  Denison  paper. 
-After  ser\’ice  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
<luring  World  War  I,  he  became 
a  reporter.  Subsequently,  he 
moved  as  a  reporter  to  the 
Dallas  Neu'.'t  and  a  year  later 
was  on  the  Fort  Worth  Record 
as  oil  editor  and  later  assistant 
managing  editor.  In  1927  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  manager  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Ser\’ice  in  New  York 
City  and  in  1928  became  affil¬ 
iated  with  King  Features  for 
the  first  time  as  a  sales  repre¬ 
sentative. 

In  1929  Thompson  l)ecame  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  Kay 
Features  but  later  served  as 
night  editor  with  the  \ew  York 
.American  and  in  19.‘11  l)ecame 
first  news  editor  and  then  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Daily  .Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph.  In  19:i7,  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Tribune  and  a  year  later 
went  to  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  where  he  was  first  fea¬ 
ture  editor  and  then  assistant 
managing  editor.  He  remained 


there  until  1953,  when  he  moved 
to  King  Features  where  he 
promptly  became  the  syndicate’s 
top  editor. 

John  W.  Donald  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  21, 
1897  into  a  family  that  was  on 
the  move  much  of  the  time.  His 
first  journalistic  job  was  ob¬ 
tained  while  still  in  high  school 
in  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  whei'e 
he  was  correspondent  for  the 
Panama  City  Star  &  Herald. 
After  graduation  from  school, 
his  first  job  was  as  a  clerk  for 
the  Star  Company’s  electrotype 
department  of  the  .American 
Weekly  and  Comic  Weekly. 
Eventually  he  became  superin¬ 
tendent  of  these  mechanical  di¬ 
visions.  In  1935,  he  joined  King 
Features  Syndicate  as  service 
manager  and  later  entered  for¬ 
eign  sales  work.  Subsequently 
he  became  a.ssistant  foreign 
sales  manager  and  in  1967  was 
appointed  director  of  foreign 
sales. 

Former  Buckley  a>M>cial<‘ 

Neal  B.  Freeman  joined  KFS 
in  August  of  1967.  He  previous¬ 
ly  was  senior  editor  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Arlington  House 
Publishers,  and  assistant  to  the 
])resident  of  the  Washington 
Star  Syndicate.  A  Yale  gradu¬ 
ate  (1962)  he  was  associated 
also  with  William  F.  Buckley 
Jr.  in  various  journalistic,  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  ventures. 
In  January  of  this  year,  he  was 
named  e<litor  in  charge  of 
newspaper  relations  for  the 
syndicate. 

Ray  Rogers  has  been  with 
King  Features  for  thirty-one 
years,  having  started  as  an  of¬ 
fice  boy  in  the  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment  in  1937  following  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  Merchants  and 
Bankers  School,  in  New  York 
City.  He  worked  successively  in 
the  Sales  Research  Department 
and  as  a  sales  assistant,  then, 
following  service  in  World  War 
II,  from  1942  to  1945,  as  sales 
assistant  to  the  late  Frank 
Nicht.  He  l)ecame  assistant 
-sales  manager  and  finally,  in 
lf>67,  sales  manager  foi-  kks. 


Canadian  paper  names 
three  to  top  spots 

Ai’rora,  Ont. 

Three  department  heads  have 
l)een  named  at  the  4600-ABC 
Aurora  Banner  recently. 

Mrs.  Jean  Baker-Pearce,  a 
member  of  the  Banner  staff  for 
the  past  seven  years  and  for  the 
past  four  as  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher,  assumes  the  new  position 
of  business  manager. 

Barry  Wallace  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  position  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  has  had  pro¬ 
duction  management  added  to 
his  responsibilities. 

Jim  Couper,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  weekly  Clinton 
(Ont.)  Newa-Record,  joins  the 
staff  as  news  editor.  He  is  a 
former  staff  reporter  for  the 
daily  Oahawa  (Ont.)  Timex- 
(iazette. 

Editor  and  publisher  Bob 
Buchanan  continues  in  that  role 
and  will  continue  to  play  an 
active  role  in  news  coverage. 

#  4c  * 

Roland  W.  Wilbur — from 
office  manager  to  controller  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Prenn. 
Eugene  C.  Racine — from  as¬ 
sistant  manager  to  office  man¬ 
ager. 

«  4c  4c 

Donald  L.  Oat,  geneial  man¬ 
ager,  Xorwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin 
— named  to  Iward  of  directors, 
Connecticut  Bank  &  Trust  Com¬ 
pany. 

*  *  « 

Phil  Bladine,  president  of 
the  News- Register  Publishing 
Co.,  McMinnville,  has  lieen 
elected  first  vicepresident  of  .As¬ 
sociated  Oregon  Industries.  He 
is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Xews-Reg  in  te  r. 

*  *  * 

Miriam  Soomil,  Menlo-Ather- 
ton  (Calif.)  Recorder — named 
associate  director  of  promotion, 
educational  television  station 
KQED. 

*  *  * 

Sharon  Lynn  West,  the  jour¬ 
nalism  student  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  with  the  highest 
grade  point  average  for  the  first 
three  years  of  college  studies, 
received  the  Gail  Borden 
scholarship. 

*  ♦  * 

Dolores  Orman,  reporter  for 
the  Duluth.  (.Minn.)  Herald  and 
X ewn-T rihune — to  reporter  for 
the  Rochenter  (N.  Y.)  Timen- 
I'nion. 

*  *  * 

Noel  Johnson — to  managing 
editor.  Mount  Vernon  (Wash.) 
Skagit  Valley  Herald,  succeed¬ 
ing  Earl  Smith. 

*  4c  4t 

Hooding  Carter  III,  editor 
and  associate  publi.sher  of  the 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Green¬ 
ville,  Miss,  received  the  first 


Lawrence  A.  Appley  Youth 
Leadership  Award  at  the  45th 
.Anniversary  Convocation  of  the 
.American  Management  Assoc-ia- 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Stan  Bailey — resigned  as 
editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  Xews 
to  join  the  city  staff  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

m  m  m 

Jerry  McDevitt — resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Bluefield 
(W.  Va.)  Sunset  Xews-Observer 
to  take  a  public  relations  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Southern  West 
Virginia  Regional  Health  Coun¬ 
cil. 

*  *  * 

Carol  Carpenter,  University 
of  Denver  journalism  senior,  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  scholarship 
awarded  by  the  St.  Louis  chap¬ 
ter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  Gwertz.man,  irn.s7(- 
ington  Star  State  Department 
reporter,  has  joined  the  Xew 
York  Times’  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  staff. 

*  *  * 

Tony  Bland,  reporter  for  the 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  won  a 
Conservation  .Award  for  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  Victory  Bog, 
Otter  Creek  and  the  white-tailed 
(leer  in  Vermont. 

m  *  * 

Martha  Sweetser,  former 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
.American — now  school  editor 
for  the  Sunday  Republican. 

4c  *  4c 

John  Oster,  managing  editor 
of  Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star-Her¬ 
ald — named  president  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  .AP  Newspajier  .Association. 

4c  4c  4> 

Robert  L.  Gray,  editor  of  the 
Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer 
for  35  years,  has  become  editor 
emeritus.  He  is  succeeded  as 
editor  by  Charles  Clay,  who 
has  been  managing  editor.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor  Gibson  Prather 
resigned.  The  new  managing 
editor  is  John  Merritt,  and 
Robert  S.  Wilson  has  lieen 
named  a.ssociate  editor. 

• 

President  resignis 

Lander,  Wyo. 

Roger  Budrow,  publisher  of 
the  Wyoming  State  Journal, 
Lander,  has  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wyoming  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  He  plans  to  move  to 
California  but  will  retain  his 
interest  in  the  Lander  publica¬ 
tion  which  will  be  managed  by 
his  partner,  Bruce  Kennedy. 
Acting  president  of  the  WP.A 
will  lie  Charles  Richardson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Rock 
Springs  Rocket-M iner. 


I 


» 
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Actual  press  room  photos  of  a 
If  ooA  installation  at  the  Daytona 
\cics-Journal  —  on  production 
6  days  a  ivcck,  two  editions _ 


if  offset  Is  in  your 
future...  consider 
the  proven  design 


When  your  requirements  are  to 
print  with  the  best  offset  equipment 
available  in  the  country  today, 
investigate  our  100  years  of  technical 
know  how  in  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  superior  printing 
presses  . . .  your  decision  will  be 
clear ...  Go  with  Wood  . . .  The  Total 
Offset  installation  from  the  bottom 
up.  Designed  for  full  color  or  all 
black,  newspaper  or  publication  work, 


If  e  wouhl  be  pleased  to  show  you  T otal  ff'ood 
Offset  in  action  . .  .  we  can  make  the  arrangements 
if  you'll  contact  us  by  phone  or  letter. 


We  build  the  future  today 

WOOD  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  PLAINFIELD 


Ready  to  buy  a  typesetting  machine? 


Better  be  careful.  There  are  many  factors  you  should  consider. 
Take  a  minute  to  ask  yourself  a  few  pertinent  questions. 


1.  Will  the  new  machine  function  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
thoughtfully-planned  production  |  cv<;tpm  I  ’ 


LI  lUUgl  ILIUliy-piai  M  ICU  piUUUULIUII  systsm  ' 

2.  Is  the  manufacturer  a  well-established  company,  ready 
and  able  to  service  product  after  you  buy  it? 

3.  Can  he  provide  all  the  vital  components  of  the  system, 

and  vvarrant  \r\put  devices?  Computer? 

4.  Will  he  give  you  the  all-important  software  support 
to  make  the  system  work  simply  and  efficiently? 

5.  Can  he  offer  attractive  lease  plans 

you  money?  - 


If  all  your  answers  are  yes,  you're  probably  a  customer  of  ours. 
If  not,  we’d  welcome  an  opportunity  to  convince  you  that  your 

typesetting  equipment  should  come  from  nz 

Mergenthaler  the 

_ total 

graphic  arts 

company 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  a  division  of  ELTRA  Corporation,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 


\niat  makes 
a  newspaper 
building  great 


MAIN  LOBBY  has  lighting  in  a 
beamed  ceiling.  Floors  and  walls 
are  marble.  Special  attraction  tor 
visitors  is  the  gallery  of  newspic- 
tures  made  by  Star  and  Tribune 
photographers. 


PIsnt 


equipment 


COMPUTERS  tor  accounting,  bill¬ 
ing,  circulation,  inventory  control 
and  research  work  are  brought 
together  in  this  specially-designed 
room.  The  floor  is  raised  about  8 
teet  to  provide  space  tor  cables 
needed  tor  the  IBM  360,  Model 
30,  computer  equipment. 


ASSEMBLY  ROOM  is  located 
next  to  the  cateteria.  It  has  ca¬ 
pacity  tor  300  chairs  at  meetings 
and  room  tor  about  225  people  to 
be  served  at  dinners.  Next  to  the 
assembly  room  are  a  conterence 
room  and  lounge. 


A  $3  million  expansion  and  re¬ 
modeling  program  was  completed 
recently  in  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Company  building. 
These  are  some  views  ot  new  tea- 
tures  inside  the  plant. 


>- 

PHOTO  SECTION  is  a  delight  to 
the  eyes,  with  its  automatic  proc¬ 
essing  equipment,  wide  aisles  be- 
‘ tween  photographers'  desks  and 
lots  ot  working  area.  Color  photo 
lab,  tormerly  a  separate  room,  is 
incorporated  in  new  lab.  A  photo 
studio  is  adjacent. 


1  sunlight  to  enter  despite  the  feel  that  the  film  keeps  the  room 
G  elimination  of  glare.  temperature  down  too.” 

^  “In  the  composing  room,  w'here  Scotchtint  film  underwent 

men  are  working  with  type,  the  rigorous  testing  by  the  Yellott 
k O  glare  used  to  be  bad ;  now  there’s  Solar  Energy-  Laboratories, 
no  trouble  of  that  sort.  In  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  before  being  in¬ 
pressroom,  the  glare  used  to  stalled  on  the  windows  of  the 
real  morale  make  it  impossible  to  judge  ink  newspaper  office  buildings.  Re¬ 
colors;  now  that  problem’s  gone  suits  showed  that  this  film  is 
“We  tried  a  What’s  more,  the  building  capable  of  reflecting  up  to  82 

►  away  with  windows  look  fine  from  the  out-  percent  of  the  sun’s  heat  and  up 
fferent  color  side.”  to  72  percent  of  its  glare,  3M 

le  windows _  Composing  room  foreman  pointed  out. 

hite  (traces  Harvey  Marks  remarked:  “We  In  addition,  Scotchtint  film  can 
still  be  seen  trouble  ever  since  we  moved  serve  as  a  “one-way  mirror” 
posing  room  upstairs  here  about  30  years  l)ecause  of  its  transparent, 
f  this  was  in  ^8®-  Sun  glinted  on  copy,  off  the  metalized  finish.  Occupants  can 
loreover  the  linotype  keyboards,  off  a  man’s  readily  see  out  the  windows  but 
hidings  look  glasses.  The  paint  we  tried  a  passer-by  finds  it  difficult  to 
the  outside.”  would  flake  off  the  glass,  and  see  in.  Also,  the  mirror-effect  on 
fellows  here  would  try  to  patch  the  outside  adds  to  the  attrac- 
ht  it  up  on  the  inside  with  ink.  tiveness  of  the  windows,  making 

..  From  the  outside  the  place  them  more  uniform  in  appear- 

n’limit  solar  looked  like  an  old  factory.  This  ance. 

d  b  3M  taken  care  of  all  that.”  Equipped  with  an  adhesive 

'ontrol  Proi-  Reduction  of  heat  as  well  as  system,  the  films  are  simply 
ne  Division  8lare  in  the  pressroom  where  moistened  and  positioned  like  a 

t  II  j  the  Scotchtint  film  is  installed,  decal  on  the  windows.  A  squee- 

t  film,  called  ,  ,  ,  , ,  ’  •  .  ^ 

“Iv  es  stine  ^  solved  many  problems,  gee  is  used  to  remove  excess 

transnarent  Farruggia,  pressroom  water  and  assure  a  secure  and 

witVi  nliimi-  foreman,  commented,  “We  were  smooth  bond. 

,  „  working  in  here  almost  blind.  • 

aft:'**"  New  Bi..«l.au.  Plant 

P  ■  where  the  sun  .struck  the  metal  DeWitt  G.  Manley,  vicepresi- 

k  ^  ^  touch.”  dent  marketing  and  branch  oper- 

"  u  Another  pressman  pointed  to  ations,  of  the  Samuel  Bingham 
k  ^  metal  bench  in  front  of  a  Company,  has  announced  the 
id  diffuse  the  ^vindow  and  commented,  “See  move  of  the  Atlanta  plant  to  a 
ly  have  more  bench?  In  the  summer  from  new  15,000  square  foot  building, 
hen  we  were  about  10  in  the  morning  you  The  larger  facilities  will  make 
5  of  paints,  couldn’t  work  at  it — it  would  it  possible  to  meet  the  demand 
film  has  a  burn  your  hand.  Now  1  can  work  for  Bingham  rollers  for  graphic 
which  allows  here  anytime.  You  can  actually  arts  use  in  the  Southeast. 


Enginetring  Design  by  Uhl.  Hall  t  Rich,  partnership  altiliate  ol  Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


New  plant  of 
Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald, 
Newport  News-Hampton,Va. 


AlAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIISJ  INC 
Sngineers 
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a  Sheridan  carousel  of  profits 


Today’s  highly  competitive  newspaper  industry  de¬ 
pends  upon  speed  and  flexibility  to  produce  added 
income  for  profit.  Sheridan’s  24  P  and  48  P  high  speed 
stuffing  machines,  now  available  with  9  feeding  sta¬ 
tions,  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  insert  those 
last  minute  advertising  supplements  and  other  profit¬ 
able  sections,  in  addition  to  increasing  the  assembly 
speed  of  the  newspaper.  Most  of  America’s  major 
metropolitan  newspapers  have  hopped  on  this  "merry- 
go-round”.  . .  speeds  up  to  13,500/hour  and  flexibility 
of  from  4  up  to  100  pages  make  Sheridan  stutters  a 
carousel  of  profits.  Write  or  call  our  nearest  sales  office 
for  complete  details,  and  join  the  distinguished  list  of 
prominent  newspapers  using  this  equipment. 


Newspaper  Stuffing  Machine 


ision  of  Harrii-Intartype  Corporation 
BOX  283,  £ASTON,  PENNSYLVANIA  18042 
Offices  IN  miNCiPAi  cuies 


/ 


START  OF  A  NEW  ERA  for  the  Evening  News  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
was  marked  with  the  breaking  of  ground  for  a  new  plant  on  a  10- 
acre  tract  in  Woodbridge.  A  brick-faced  one  story  structure  covering 
an  area  of  more  than  53,000  square  feet  will  be  erected  on  the  site 
to  replace  the  50-year-old  plant  now  in  use  in  Perth  Amboy.  Target 
date  for  completion  of  the  plant  Is  July,  1969.  The  structure  will 
house  a  7-unit  Hoe  press  capable  of  printing  up  to  112  pages.  The  > 
new  facility  will  enable  the  Evening  News  to  offer  four  color  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  first  time.  Designer-engineers  for  the  plant  are  Charles 
T.  Main  Inc.,  engineering  architects,  of  Boston. 


Change  made 
after  careful 
plant  studies 

So.MERSET,  Ky. 

Two  years  ago  when  the 
.S'o  m  e  rsc  t  Coiniiionwealth-Jour- 
vnl  converted  from  weekly  pub¬ 
lication  to  a  daily,  the  change 
was  accomplished  with  few  dif¬ 
ficulties  because  of  advance 
preparations. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  re¬ 
cent  conversion  of  the  daily 
from  letterpress  to  offset  jsro- 
sluction  was  managed  with  a 
minimum  of  problems. 

“In  IPfifi  when  we  converted 
to  daily  publication,  members 
of  our  staff  first  visited  other 
newspapers  throughout  the 
state  that  had  umlergone  a 
<-hange  from  weekly  to  daily 
publication,”  recalls  George  A. 
Joplin  III,  managing  editor  of 
the  Common  weal th-Journal. 
"‘They  told  us  the  problems  they 
had  experienced  in  making  the 
conversion  and  warned  us  just 
what  to  expect.” 

In  addition,  heads  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  visited  nearby 
daily  newspapers  to  learn  the 
best  techniques  and  procedures 
being  used. 


When  a  web  breaks, 


•  WRAP-UPS 

•  PLATE  DAMAGE 

•  PRESS  DOWN  TIME 


with  the 

Cooksey  System  of 
precision-engineered 

WEB  CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 

For  details,  contact 

Korthe 

Engineering  Corp. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVENUE 
SCHILLER  PARK.  ILL.  60176 
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More  recently,  when  a  4-unit 
Community  web  offset  f)ress 
manufactured  by  the  Goss  Com¬ 
pany,  was  installed,  employees 
of  the  Commonwealth-Journal 
were  armed  with  advance  in¬ 
formation  to  help  them  through 
the  transition.  Visits  were  made 
to  web  offset  plants  in  the  area 
and  tips  and  words  of  advice 
from  publishers  and  printers 
who  had  made  the  change  were 
carefully  heeded. 

“In  addition,  our  printing 
superintendent  James  Gibson, 
and  assistant  printing  superin¬ 
tendent,  Wendell  Meece,  worked 
with  an  erector  from  the  Goss 
Company  for  several  weeks  be- 
ore  we  liegan  printing  offset,” 
Joplin  said. 

Gibson  al.so  attended  the 
special  web  offset  school  at  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technol- 
og>’,  prior  to  conversion. 

“Actually  our  conversion  to 
offset  has  l)een  in  the  planning 
stages  for  six  years,”  Joplin 
added. 

The  Goss  Community's  four 
units  were  installed  with  a 
Goss  Suburban  folder  to  in¬ 
crease  speed  from  the  standard 
14,000  papers  per  hour  to  16,500 
papers  per  hour.  It  was  in- 
stalle<t  in  the  second  floor  press¬ 


room  of  the  daily,  replacing  a 
50-year  old  Goss  Comet  press 
with  a  speed  of  2,500  papers 
per  hour. 

“In  the  past  it  required  eight 
to  10  hours  to  print  The  Com¬ 
monwealth-Journal  if  it  ran 
more  than  eight  pages,  which 
was  almost  daily,”  Joplin  .said. 
“Now  we  can  print  a  regular 
edition  up  to  16  pages  in  45 
minutes.” 

The  first  offset  edition  of  the 
daily  featured  a  page  one  photo 
of  Somerset’s  Fountain  Square 
Park  in  four  colors. 

Joplin  said  the  next  phase  in 
Commonwealth-Journal  plan¬ 
ning  will  be  the  addition  of 
computerized  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment.  Other  methods  of  type¬ 
setting  are  also  being  con¬ 
sidered.  Careful  planning  and 
study  will  precede  the  final  step. 
• 

Linotype  reps  iianietl 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 
jiany  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  Curtis  D.  Ledermann 
as  production  engineer  for  New 
Jersey  and  Staten  Island  and 
William  C.  O’Connell  as  produc¬ 
tion  engineer  for  lower  Man¬ 
hattan,  Westchester,  Ulster  and 
Sullivan  Counties. 


Old  building  falls 
to  urban  renewal 

Mc.Alester,  Okla. 

The  McAlester  Xewit-Capital 
held  open  house  on  Saturday, 
Octolier  5,  for  state  publishers 
wanting  to  tour  the  paper’s  new 
plant  at  500  South  Second  St. 
Mc.41ester  residents  were  guests 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  but  no 
equipment  was  operating. 

Dick  Hefton,  general  manager, 
said  the  newspaper’s  new  red 
brick  building  has  10,972  gross 
square  feet,  with  a  court  to  be 
landscaped.  The  plant  is  air- 
conditioned.  The  new  press  is  a 
Goss  Suburban  Community  offset 
press,  with  five  units  with  a 
i)alloon  former. 

The  News-Capital’s  new  cam¬ 
era  is  a  Chemco  Spartan  II, 
automatic  roll  fed,  and  is  “the 
largest  of  this  type  in  the  state 
for  newspaper  work  and  the  only 
automatic  one,”  according  to 
Fred  G.  Turner  and  Hefton,  co¬ 
publishers,  and  Mrs.  Lucile 
Turner,  widow  of  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lowell  S.  Turner.  Used 
with  the  camera  is  a  new  Mer¬ 
cury  platemaker. 

The  News-Capital’s  old  build¬ 
ing  is  being  leveled  by  the  Mc- 
.\lester  Urban  Renewal  project.  | 
Tbe  UR  also  acquired  the  daily’s  | 
old  rotary  letterpress  and  stereo-  i 
typing  equipment.  ^ 

• 

Promoted  in  sales  ) 

Two  executive  appointments  j 
were  announced  by  the  Goss  | 
Company,  division  of  Miehle-  | 
Goss-Dexter  Inc.  William  F. 
Corbett  was  made  staff  assistant  | 
to  the  vicepresident-sales,  J.  A.  5 
Riggs  Jr.,  and  Harold  (Hal)  4 
Lowry,  to  manager  of  double¬ 
width  press  sales. 


NOW,  USE  FULL  REEL  SPACE  EVERY  DAY, 

RUN  HI-FI  OR  SPECTA  COLOR  ALONGSIDE  %  OR  %  ROLL  (OR  2 
HALF  ROLLS)  WITH  TILT-LOCK  DIFFERENTIAL  UNWIND. 


Tilt-Lock  Differential  Un¬ 
wind  Assembly  assures  controljed 
web-tension  on  each  roll  running 
from  shaft,  regardless  of  diam¬ 
eter,  caliper,  or  width.  Ideally 
suited  for  all  flying  and  hand 
paster  presses.  The  Assembly 
pays  for  itself  first  or  second  time 
it  is  used. 

For  complete  information  write 
or  call: 


TILT -LOCK 


§M  DIVISION  OF 

CENTRAL  MACHINE  WORKS  CO. 


1214  CCNTRAL  AVC.  N.E.  .  MPL*..  MINN.  SS4U  .  (U2)  7n-iStT 
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R>r  top  performance 
backup  makes  the 
(Ufforence ! 


A  jet  pilot  counts  on  his  ground  crew  for  backup,  just  as  stereotypers  can 
count  on  the  men  at  Burgess.  Burgess  means  top  capability  all  the  way  . . . 
research  and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service 
right  in  your  plant.  Burgess  mats  help  you  make  a  good  impression.  Burgess 
Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 


MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


In  a  newsprint  mill 

Packaging,  shipping  of  rolls  is  automated 


Ft.  William,  Ont. 

One  of  the  world’s  fastest  and 
most  highly-mechanized  news- 
packa^in^  and  handling 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Company 

Lamb-Grays 
Harbor  Company  of  Ho- 

quiam,  Wash.,  the  automatic  HjlBlI  ^ 

system  handles  2,000  rolls  of  * 

newsprint  a  day  from  four  pa- 

per  machines.  The  sy.stem  pro- 

vides  uniform  wrapping  of 

each  newsprint  roll,  computer 

control  over  shipping  instruc- 

tions  and  mechanized  handling  ^ 

of  all  rolls,  from  the  end  of  the  ^ — 
paper  machines  to  the  ship’s 
hold  or  loading  ramp. 

One  feature  of  the  system  is 

an  automatic  loading  ramp  that  zl[i^^llilEll^ni«te^  V 

raises  or  lowers  the  packaged  ,{ 

newsprint  weighing  from  k  *'  '  > 

1,600  to  2,100  each,  slowly  ^ 

and  uniformly  into  the  ship’s  ' 

hold.  Up  to  240  rolls  an  hour  ^ _ 

loaded  by  this  method,  but  the 
.system  is  designed  for  increases 

The  memory  control  system 
enables  an  operator  to  select 
any  one  of  20  discharge  points 
in  the  company’s  train  shed  and 
warehousing  system.  As  the  roll 
moves  along  the  conveyor  net¬ 
work  it  is  automatically  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  appropriate  point  through  the  full  three  shifts,  eliminated  th 
for  storage  or  shipping.  “Now  that  our  men  feel  at  home  back  injuries. 

“The  original  design  target  with  the  mechanized  operation 
for  the  system  was  75  rolls  an  they  are  much  happier  than 
hour  which  we  easily  surpassed  they  were  with  the  old  manual 
shortly  after  our  initial  trial  system,’’  he  said, 
period,”  said  C.  J.  Jeffery,  vice-  “We  have  already  noticed 
president  manufacturing  at  much  greater  efficiency  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Paper.  “We  are  overall  handling  of  our  finished 
now  quite  comfortably  handling  rolls  and  we  are  able  to  exercise 
up  to  100  rolls  an  hour.’’  much  greater  control  over  pack- 

Jeffer>’  said  that  the  old  man-  aging,  warehousing  and  ship- 
ual  system  operated  on  a  one-  ping  of  our  newsprint.  The  new 
shift-a-day  basis  wheieas  the  system  has  also  improved  our 
new  operation  runs  continuously  safety  record  and  has  practically 


An  overall  view  in  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Co.  mill  of  roll  wrapping, 
labelling  and  the  movement  of 
packaged  rolls  of  newsprint  for 
shipment  or  warehousing. 


As  newsprint  rolls  are  dis-  •, 

charged  from  the  paper  ma-  f 

chines  into  the  finishing  and 

shipping  department,  a  paper  <  /EH 

inspector  examines  each  roll  be-  '  WE 

fore  releasting  it  for  shipment.  //  H 

From  here  the  dispatcher  a-  *  ■ 

takes  over.  IBM  cards  carrying  V  s-**  H 

pertinent  information  for  each  " 

roll  coming  off  the  machines  are  ^H 

compiled  at  the  dispatcher  sta-  ^^H 

tion.  The  dispatcher  inserts  the 
appropriate  IBM  card  into  the 
core  of  each  roll.  Rolls  of  vary- 
ing  size  are  then  placed  on  a 

floor-level  steel-slat  conveyor  j(,e  dispatcher  inserts  In  thi 
which  carries  them  to  the  wrap-  of  each  roll  of  finished  ne» 

William  GiniParg— Coniulting  Engineer  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE  ping  Station  where  an  automatic  an  IBM  card  carrying  prod 

kicker  pushes  each  roll  onto  a  and  shipping  information  p 
receiving  station  leading  to  the  •'’9  ♦«>  fhe  particular  ro 

wrapping  deck.  which  overhangs  each  end 

The  wrapping  machine  oper-  roll  is  crimped  mecha 
ator  removes  the  IBM  card  from  against  the  roll  ends  by 
the  core  of  each  roll  and  places  of  an  automatic  crlmpi 


William  Binsberg  Associates 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 

331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 
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Does  your  plant 
spend  almost  35  minutes 
printing  and  etching  a  plate? 
Here’s  how  to  cut  that 
to  less  than  20! 


Presensitized  Micro-Metal  and  its  automatic 
Processor  will  reduce  printing  room  time  by 
33%  . . .  from  over  15  minutes  to  10.  And 
Hi-Speed  Etchant  for  Micro-Metal  cuts  etch¬ 
ing  time  in  half  . . .  from  an  average  of  18 
minutes  to  9  per  plate.  Add  that  up  ...  33 
minutes  to  19  minutes!  That’s  something 
to  think  about.  Call  your  Rolled  Plate  repre¬ 
sentative  for  a  demonstration  of  this  new 
zinc  platemaking  system. 


ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK  11231 


Mill  packaging 


(Continued  from  pnge  52) 


The  wrapped  and  sealed  roll 
is  then  released  to  the  weighing 
and  lal)elling  section.  As  the  roll 
moves  along  on  the  automatic 
conveyor  it  is  weighed  electron¬ 
ically  and  the  information  is  re¬ 
corded  by  the  IBM  equipment 
which  feeds  it  to  the  labelling 
section.  Each  roll  lal)el,  which 
is  produced  automatically,  shows 
the  customer’s  code  number,  the 
roll  numlier,  date  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  size  and  weight.  An  IBM 
card  carrying  this  information 
is  inserted  in  a  pocket  of  the 
lal)el  accompanying  the  roll  and 
a  duplicate  card  is  retained  by 
the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Com¬ 
pany’s  data  processing  section. 

When  labelling  is  complete 
the  operator  lowers  the  finished 
package  to  floor  level  with  an 
electrically  operated  arm  “low- 
erator”  and  the  conveyor  sys¬ 
tem  carries  the  roll  off  to  the 
shipping  and  storage  areas. 

Since  1955  the  company  has 
grown  from  a  newsprint  mill 
with  two  paper  machines  and  a 
rated  capacity  of  alwut  156,000 
tons  a  year  to  a  mill  with  an 
annual  rated  capacity  of  428,868 
tons. 


RECENTLY  COMPLETED  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News 
plant  and  its  offset  equipment  represents  an  investment  of  over 
$600,000,  according  to  Joe  F.  Caraher,  publisher.  The  15,000  daily 
and  Sunday  publication  is  affiliated  with  the  Scripps  League. 


Chemical  fastening 
system  for  plates 


.\  new  and  revolutionary  ap¬ 
proach  to  printing  plate  mount¬ 
ing  has  been  introduced  under 
the  trade  name  of  WUD-BOND 
by  Woorl  Industries,  Inc. 

Described  as  a  chemical  fas¬ 
tening  system,  this  new  tech¬ 
nique  employs  a  polyester  car¬ 
rier  sheet  coated  on  both  sides 
with  p.  synthetic  type  adhesive. 
The  material  is  engineered  to  be 
used  in  any  plate  registering 
system  and  can  withstand  de¬ 
laminating  in  the  presence  of  all 
graphic  arts  solvents  including 
hoatset  ink  vehicles. 

This  chemical  fastening  sys¬ 


tem  is  pressure-set  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thomas  P.  Bruno,  Wood 
Industries’  Technical  Director, 
“This  system  is  unique  because 
the  high  shear  strength  property 
of  this  material  improves  with 
increased  pressure.”  It  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  manufacturer  that 
this  spaceage  adhesive  elimi¬ 
nates  loss  of  register  on  press 
due  to  slippage  of  the  printing 
plate  from  the  carrier  or  saddle. 

Delaminating  requires  immer¬ 
sion  in  a  185°F  water  bath  for 
30  seconds,  after  which  the  re¬ 
lease  is  clean  and  the  saddle  is 
ready  for  immediate  reuse,  free 
of  residue.  WUD-BOND  is  avail¬ 
able  in  72  yard  rolls,  cut  to 
width. 


Sun  Chemical  names 
Chicago  manager 

Sun  Chemical  Corporation  has 
named  Stanford  R.  Horn  Chi¬ 
cago  Manager  of  the  General 
Printing  Ink  Division. 

Horn  was  moved  to  Chicago 
from  San  Francisco  where  he 
had  l)een  branch  manager  since 
March,  1967.  He  rejoined  Sun 
Chemical  Corporation  at  that 
time  after  several  years  with 
W.  K.  Grace  &  Company.  He 
previously  had  l)een  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Sun  Chemical’s  Building 
Materials  Division  and  remained 
with  it  when  the  division  was 
acquired  by  W.  K.  Grace  in  1962. 


“A  DOLLAR  TO  A  DOUGHNUT”  says 


your  printing  can 
be  improved  with 
BEVERIDGE  MATS! 


To  win  that  bet,  Beveridge  Mats,  with  their  built-in  superi¬ 
ority,  must  accomodate  themselves  to  your  equipment, 
personnel  and  procedures,  otherwise  the  dollar  is 
yours.  If  they  do,  it's  a  certainty  you’re  going  to  like 
V  the  sharper,  cleaner  reproductions  and  your  lower 
costs.  In  short,  you  will  be  a  Beveridge  Mat  Booster. 
Let’s  get  together  for  a  show  down. 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 


Newsp*p»rs 

Beveridge 

Auto-Pack 


Beveridge 
High  Speed 


Beveridge 

Multi-Cast 


Syndlc»leS 
Beveridge 
“500"  Syndicate 
Beveridge 
Color-Pack 


Beveridge 

Premium-Bake 


New  Products  Division 

The  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
Phone  (317)  635-4391 
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take  (Pit  Yipur  enaipment? 

Do  your  keyboard  operators  have  to 
strike  eight  or  ten  keys  every  time  they 
want  to  change  type  style,  point  size,  line 
length,  and  leading?  Can  they  store  for¬ 
mats  and  recall  them  in  a  second  without 
using  a  computer?  Can  they  keyboard 
the  illustrated  ad,  properly  spaced  for 
paste-up,  in  five  minutes? 


The  Action  is  Where  Aiitoiiiix  Keyboards 
Are  Paired  with  the  Photon  713s! 


Publisher  Jim  Shouse  and  Congressman  Jerry  L.  Pettis  watch  one  of 
the  Automix  Keyboards  in  operation  at  the  Fontana  (Calif.)  Herald- 
News,  one  of  the  Scripps  League  newspapers.  Shouse  and  owner 
Phil  Buckner  report  they  are  "fully  satisfied"  with  the  keyboards, 
which  perforate  tape  for  a  Photon  713-20.  OTHER  USER  COMMENTS: 
"Automix-Photon  is  the  best  combination  I  have  come  across  for  speed 
and  versatility  .  .  .  ."  P.R.  Humbert,  News  Publishing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
"Ease  of  training  operators  and  many  short  cuts  ...  is  certainly  gratify¬ 
ing."  B.W.  Hicks,  Hicks-Deal  Publications,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


MULTIPLE  FORMATTING.  There  are  positions  on  the 
Automix  console  for  six  formats,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  specifications  for  type  style,  point  size,  leading, 
line  length,  and  inter-word  spacing.  These  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  take  care  of  most  jobs  and  ads.  Once  formats 
hove  been  placed  in  the  console,  they  remain  visible 
and  instantly  available  to  the  operator. 

UPID  CHANGE  FROM  ONE  FORMAT  TO  ANOTHER 
is  occomplished  in  less  than  two  seconds  by  turning 
0  dial  and  pressing  a  key.  A  reference  light  located  in 
the  individual  formot  area  tells  the  operotor  which 
format  is  being  used. 

COMPUTER  MODE.  By  flipping  a  switch,  the  code  per- 
foroted  in  the  tape  by  the  Line  Return  key  is  changed 
from  on  End-of-Line  code  to  a  normal  Word  Space 
code.  Tape  perforoted  in  this  manner  may  be  justified 
by  means  of  computers,  or  by  running  it  through  the 
713  in  computer  mode. 

ADJUSTABLE  JUSTIFICATION  RANGE  control  per¬ 
mits  the  operator  to  set  consistently  "tight"  or  "loose" 
lines,  depending  on  the  requirements  of  the  job.  The 
justification  range  control  establishes  the  minimum 
length  of  lines  which  ore  entered  into  the  Photon  713 
for  final  justificotion. 


A  HEAVY-DUTY  IBM  TYPEWRITER,  with  an  IBM-manu¬ 
factured  contact  head,  is  used  in  the  Automix.  An 
interlock  prevents  the  hard  copy  from  disagreeing  with 
the  perforated  tape.  The  typewriter  is  guaranteed  and 
maintained  by  IBM. 

UNLIMITED  NUMBER  OF  WIDTH  CARDS  "ON-LINE." 

Width  cards  in  Automix  Keyboards  are  meant  to  be 
left  in  place.  Sufficient  width  cord  positions  con  be 
ordered  to  satisfy  nearly  any  demand,  even  for  plonts 
which  use  as  many  as  five  different  8-font  drums. 
When  changing  from  one  drum  to  another  the  operator 
simply  turns  a  switch  to  obtoin  a  new  set  of  width 
cards  relating  to  the  new  drum. 

47  EXTRA  CHARACTER  KEYS  are  located  on  the 
Auxiliary  Panel  to  provide  for  all  extro  characters  and 
functions.  These  keys  agree  with  the  normal  upper  and 
lower  case  shift  positions  on  the  typewriter.  There  also 
are  five  blank  key  positions  which  can  be  used  for 
special  functions  such  os  Automatic  Base  Line  Rule. 

FLEXIBLE  SPACE  SELECTION.  By  means  of  a  dial,  five 
different  inter-word  spaces  may  be  selected  to  enter 
the  counter  and  perforator  when  the  Space  Bor  is 
struck. 


TABULATING.  By  establishing  different  line  lengths  in 
a  series  of  formats  on  the  Console,  tabular  columns 
con  be  set  rapidly  by  moving  from  one  format  to  an¬ 
other  ond  quadding  right  or  center. 

VISIBLE  COUNT-DOWN.  "Nixie"  counters  used  in  Auto¬ 
mix  Keyboards  provide  large,  visible  numerals  which 
show  the  number  of  units  remaining  in  each  line. 

U.S.  AAANUFACTURE.  The  IBM  typewriter,  the  Ohr- 
Tronics  perforator,  all  diodes,  transistors  and  switches, 
the  desk,  ond  all  components  of  Automix  Keyboards 
are  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Supply  of 
these  ports  is  not  affected  by  internotionol  tensions, 
changing  trade  agreements,  etc.  The  components  are 
familiar  to  U.S.  technicians,  and  ore  manufactured  to 
the  high  standards  thev  hove  come  to  expect. 

NON-COUNTING  KEYBOARD.  The  smaller  version  of 
the  Automix  Counting  Keyboard  is  useful  for  setting 
text  material  and  for  any  application  in  which  light 
mixing  is  involved.  It  is  designed  to  operate  any 
Photon  713  which  accepts  computer  tope.  Parts  are 
fully  interchangeable  with  the  counting  keyboard.  I 


AUTOMIX  KEYBOARDS 


Inniit  DpvIcp  For  The  Photon  713 


Offset  switch  paved 
the  way  for  a  daily 


Rockvillf:.  Conn. 

After  publishing  its  100th 
Anniversar\’  issue  on  August 
l.l,  the  weekly  Rockville  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Eani  and  South 
Windsor  Inquirer  combined  its 
publications  on  the  following 
Monday  to  become  Connecticut’s 
newest  daily,  the  Journal  In¬ 
quirer. 

John  Sweeney,  publisher  of 
the  Journal  Publishing  Co., 
said  two  major  factors  led  to 
his  decision  to  start  the  eve¬ 
ning  tabloid  daily  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  Monday  through  Friday 
— first,  the  six  towns  the  two 
weeklies  covered  had  grown  in 
population  25.3  per  cent  in  the 
last  18  years  to  more  than  60,- 
000;  second,  the  two  weeklies 
had  grown  at  a  ver>’  fast  rate 
since  they  started  printing  off¬ 
set  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  An¬ 
other  fourth  unit  of  the  Fair- 
child  News  King  press  has  l)een 
ordered,  he  said,  to  increase  the 
page  capacity  to  32  tab  pages 
for  the  daily. 

“Complaints  turned  to  com¬ 
pliments  from  our  readers  and 
atlvertisers  after  we  converted 
the  weeklies  to  offset  because 
of  the  quality  of  printing, 
esi)ecially  the  halftones,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “The  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  lx>th  weeklies  reached 
9,000  and  the  Journal  went 
from  32  pages  to  an  average 
of  40-60  pages  and  the  Inquirer 
from  16  pages  to  32-48  pages  a 
week.” 

The  publisher  said  he  is  going 
to  run  a  minimum  of  24  tabloid 
pages  in  the  daily.  The  former 
9,000  paid  subscril)ers  of  the 
two  weeklies  will  receive  the 
new  daily. 

The  Journal  Inquirer  is  using 
a  unique  aj)proach  to  accom¬ 
modate  full  page  grocery  ads. 

supplement,  called  Family 
Fancy,  is  being  jjrinted  broad- 
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For  Encitnt  Newspaper  Operation 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  College  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7S77 


sheet  with  spot  color  and  it 
will  feature  food  features, 
women’s  news,  helpful  hints  and 
columns. 

Located  about  15  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Hartford,  the  Journal 
Inquirer  has  competition  from 
three  dailies  and  a  shopper. 

Three  months  ago  the  two 
weeklies  switched  from  hot 
metal  to  photocomposition, 
Sweeney  said,  when  a  Photo- 
TextSetter  Model  “2000”  was 
installed.  “Now  that  we  have 
converted  to  a  daily,”  he  noted, 
“I’ve  just  put  in  another  PTS 
2000  to  increase  our  typesetting 
capacity.” 

These  phototypesetters,  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  a  division  of  Fair- 
child  Camera  and  Instrument 
Corp.,  are  l)eing  u.sed  to  set  all 
news,  cut  lines,  classifie<l,  legals, 
justified  ad  copy,  and  18  jioint 
heads.  Each  phototypesetter 
sets  18  newspaper  lines  per 
minute  and  can  produce  11  sizes 
ranging  from  five  through  18 
point  from  one  type  turret. 

Rol)ert  Freeman,  production 
manager,  said  the  day  the  first 
PTS  Model  2000  went  into  op¬ 
eration,  two  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  were  shut  <lown  and 
haven’t  been  used  since.  He 
added  that  it  used  to  take  two 
j)eople  and  a  part  time  man  to 
keep  these  linecasters  operating 
while  one  man  now  handles  the 
phototypesetting  unit. 

Local  news  stories  are 
punched  on  four  Teletypesetter 
perforators  which  were  re¬ 
tained  from  the  letterpress  op¬ 
eration.  The  daily  installed  UPI 
wire  sendee,  as  well  as  Photo 
Fax  equipment,  and  the  wire 
TTS  tape  is  fed  directly  into 
the  Fairchild  jihototypesetting 
machines. 

Heads  and  display  type  for 
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WIDTH-COMPRESSING  LENS — CK  Optical  Company,  Inqiewood, 
Calif,  manufacturer-marlieter  of  photo-modification  lenses  for  the 
graphic  arts  industry,  offers  a  new  width-compressing  lens,  the 
SQU/6,  which  is  adaptable  to  most  process  cameras.  This  gives 
offset-produced  newspapers  the  page-squeexing  savings  which  for¬ 
merly  could  be  obtained  only  through  letterpress  mat-shrinkage.  The 
new  lens  makes  it  possible  to  print  a  32"  page  on  a  30"  roil. 


ads  are  set  on  a  Morisawa 
Model  201  which  has  10  type 
font  slides,  equivalent  to  130 
fonts. 

Even  with  the  daily,  Sweeney 
plans  to  print  four  other  week¬ 
lies,  a  dozen  school  and  college 
papers,  magazines,  and  Iwoks 
with  free  press  time  on  the 
News  King. 

• 

Change  to  offset 
made  in  22  days 

Laxsdale,  Pa. 

The  Xortli  Penn  Reporter  is 
now  jrublisherl  on  a  5-Unit  Goss 
Urbanite. 

This  press,  with  four  black 
and  white  units  and  one  color 
unit,  was  unloaded  from  the 
tiaicks,  brought  into  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  North  Penn  Re- 
jrorter  building,  erected  and 
run  within  22  working  days. 
Erection  was  handled  by  Mar¬ 
shall  Maintenance,  a  local  firm. 

The  Reporter  is  using  both 
hot  metal  and  cold  type  compo¬ 
sition  but  will  convert  to  j)hoto- 
composition  within  the  next 
year  or  two. 

Other  equipment  includes  the 
Chemco  Spartan  camera  with 
automatic  pi’oeessor,  Nu-Arc 
flip-top  plate  maker  and  the 
Carson  pin-register  system. 

Instull  Liiiofiliii 

The  Long  Ileaeh  (Calif.)  Inde- 
pendent  Press  Telegram  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  Mergenthaler  Linofilm 
System  consisting  of  two  key¬ 
board  units,  two  KE-28  high 
speed  photo  units,  and  a  com¬ 
puter  tape  reader.  Most  of  the 
newspapei  ’s  display  advertising 
will  l)e  switched  to  photocompo¬ 
sition,  l)eing  set  lK)th  manually 
and  through  a  computer. 

The  Lfi.s  I  Vpfl.'!  (Nev.)  Review 
Journal  is  further  enlarging  its 
Linofilm  installation  with  the 
addition  of  two  keyl>oards  and 
two  photo  units. 


1 0,000  visit  plant 
of  weeklies’  group 

Bloomington,  Minn. 

More  than  10,000  people 
toured  the  $1.5  million  dollar 
Sim  Newspaper  plant  here 
during  the  week  of  September 
7-15. 

Sun  Newspappers  is  a  group 
of  22  weekly  newsjiapers  serving 
suburban  areas  around  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul. 

The  new  plant  houses  photo¬ 
composition  and  offset  news¬ 
paper  printing  equipment.  The 
"star”  of  the  company’s  me¬ 
chanical  operation  is  a  seven- 
unit  Goss  Urbanite  web-fed  off¬ 
set  iiress  with  process  color 
capability.  The  press  will  print 
45,000  papers  an  hour  and  can 
print  two  newspapers  at  the 
same  time. 

Two  Photon  “713  Textmaster” 
typesetting  units  were  added  to 
existing  Linofilm  and  Justo- 
writer  equipment. 

In  addition  to  producing  news- 
jiapers,  a  Sun  division  prints  45 
local  telephone  directories. 

. 

.4geiioy  firm  onlers 
6-iiiiit  oflFsel  press 

The  twin  cities  of  Bristol, 
Virginia,  and  Bristol,  Tennessee, 
will  soon  have  the  largest  offset 
newspaper  operation  in  either 
of  the  two  states. 

Bristol  Newspafier  Printing 
Corporation,  pro<lucer  of  the 
Herald-Courier  and  the  UiV- 
ginia-Tennessean ,  has  ordered  a 
6-unit  Urbanite  web  offset  press 
from  the  Goss  Company. 

The  Herald-Coui  ier,  published 
mornings  and  Sundays,  and  the 
Virginia-Tennessean,  published 
evenings,  are  owned  by  separate 
corporations  and  are  editorially 
competitive.  Bristol  Newspaper 
Printing  Corporation  is  the 
agent  for  the  mechanical  and 
business  departments. 

The  combined  circulation  of 
both  dailies  is  around  35,000. 
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a^tiwl^ones. 


Ask  what  inks  they  use  with  their  big  web  offset  presses  for  metropolitan  newspapers.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  they’ll  say  “U.S.  Web  Offset  Inks.”  And  not  just  the  big  ones.  Any  size  news  web 
offset  press  runs  better  and  prints  better  with  U.S.  Inks.  Because  of  their  high  quality  and  un- 


usual  uniformity  from  batch  to  batch.  That's  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for 
newspapers  today.  You  get  great  on-press  performance  from  U.S.  web  offset  inks  in  black  or 
color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant.  Write  for  a  sample  kit  for¬ 
mulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 


United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 


ADDITION  of  three-story  structure  to  the  Hudson  Dispatch  plant 
in  Union  City,  N.J.  will  house  the  editorial  department,  composing 
room  and  a  new  Scott  Standard  70  press  capable  of  printing  a 
96-page  paper.  Completion  of  the  $2.5  million  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  94-year-oll  daily  is  scheduled  for  next  June. 

All-day  paper  in  offset; 
building  in  heart  of  city 


Atlantic  City 
plant  moving 
out  of  town 

Atlantic  City 

Mechanieal  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Atlantic  City 
PreKn  will  move  to  Pleasantville, 
a  suburb  some  dozen  miles  away, 
with  the  completion  of  a  new 
plant  which  will  be  started  this 
year.  Present  location  is  in  the 
g'hetto  section  of  the  resort, 
where  those  departments  moved 
from  a  mid-city  location  in  1925. 

Since  that  time,  Press  owner¬ 
ship  has  changed,  the  company 
lH*ing  purchased  by  Rolland 
Adams,  owner  of  the  (ilobe- 
Times  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in 
1950,  with  ownership  again 
shifted  in  1965  to  the  Abarta 
Corp.,  the  Press  lieing  a  division 
with  Donald  S.  Taylor,  a  son-in- 
law  of  Adams,  the  president. 
Circulation  has  increased  from 
17,000  in  1925  to  more  than 
62,000  today. 

Colornialic  on  order 

Taylor  announced  that  a  new 
Colormatic  press  had  lieen 
ordered  and  will  be  installed  in 
the  new  plant.  It  will  run  70,000 
copies  each  hour,  more  than 
double  the  capacity  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  facilities. 

The  new  site  contains  more 
than  10  acres.  .All  services  now 
handled  at  the  main  Press  office 
at  1900  .Atlantic  .Ave.  will  lie 
continued  there. 

He  .stated  that  preliminary 
architectural  sketches  will  be  un¬ 
veiled  within  a  few  weeks. 
Ground  for  the  contemplated 
new  plant  was  purchased  more 
than  a  year  ago,  but  decision  to 
move  there  came  only  after  a 
long  study.  The  Press  was 
founded  in  1904  by  the  late 
Walter  E.  Edge,  later  a  U.S. 
Senator  and  Ambassador  to 
F  ranee. 
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Owensboro,  Ky. 

Proiluction  of  the  all-day, 
seven-day-a-week  .1/  e  s  nenyer 
and  Inquirer  has  begun  in  a 
new  plant  that  occupies  a  city 
block. 

A  Goss  Metro  offset  press 
and  photocomposition  represent 
the  daily’s  switchover  from 
letterpress.  The  old  piess  was 
a  Goss  twin-tubular  Duplex 
press  installed  in  1922. 

Located  at  1401  Frederica 
Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
the  new  plant  occupies  40,700 
square  feet.  A  10-bayed  Indiana 
limestone  entrance  highlights 
the,  exterior  of  the  buff-brick 
structure.  Slit-type  windows 
with  deep  bronze  facings  add 
exterior  contrasts.  Each  .section 
of  the  new  building  has  indi¬ 
vidual  temperature  control. 

Located  on  the  first  floor  are 
the  newsroom,  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  business  offices,  executive 
offices,  composing  room,  press 
room,  photo  department  and 
photo  labs.  The  lower  level  in¬ 
cludes  a  conference  room  and 
employee  lounge.  Also  on  the 
lower  level  is  a  large  inventory 
storage  area  and  a  huge  news¬ 
print  storage  area.  A  railroad 


spur  serves  the  facility’s  loail- 
ing  dock. 

Lawrence  W.  Hager  Sr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Inquirer  from 
1919  until  its  1929  merger  with 
the  Messenger,  remains  at  the 
helm  of  the  consolidated  news- 
|)aper  and  is  entering  his  50th 
year  as  a  newspajier  publisher. 
He  is  president  and  chairman 
of  Owensboro  Publishing  Co. 

His  son  Larry  Hager,  Jr.,  is 
co-publisher  and  vicepresident. 
Another  son,  John  Stewart 
Hager,  is  vicechairman.  O.  G. 
Hagerman  is  secretary-treasur¬ 
er  and  business  manager.  Mrs. 
Martine  O’Bryan  Fuqua  is  as¬ 
sistant  secretary-treasurer. 

• 

New  plate  processor 

An  automatic  Plate-O-ilatic, 
a  wipe-on  offset  plate  processor, 
has  been  introduced  by  the 
Special  Products  Division  of 
Wood  Industries,  Inc.  Its  fea- 
tjres  include  accurate  metering 
of  processing  chemicals,  con¬ 
trolled  development,  rinsing, 
automatic  gumming,  and  forced 
air  drying  system.  Wood’s  Plate- 
0-Matic  has  processed  brush, 
granite  and  ball  tyjie  grained 
plates. 


4th  Dix  paper  | 
goes  to  offset 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

The  State  Journal  is  convert¬ 
ing  to  offset  printing  on  a  4- 
unit  Community  web  offset 
pi'ess  manufactured  by  the 
Goss  Company. 

The  State  Journal  is  the 
fourth  of  the  Dix  Group  of 
newspapers  to  announce  the 
conversion  to  offset  production. 
The  others  are  the  Defiance 
(Ohio)  Crescent  Xews,  the  Ra- 
venna-Kent  (Ohio)  Record- 
Courier  and  the  lFoo.sfer  (Ohio) 
Daily  Record. 

The  Community  press  being 
installed  in  Frankfort  is 
equipped  with  a  Goss  Suburban 
newspaper  folder.  Designed  to 
run  with  the  larger  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  offset  press,  the  folder 
ups  production  capacity  of  the 
Community  from  its  normal  14,- 
000  paiiers  per  hour,  to  16,500 
papers  per  hour. 

Albert  E.  Dix,  publisher  of 
the  State  Journal,  said  that  ex¬ 
tensive  tests  with  the  new  press 
and  cold  typesetting  equipment 
will  be  made  prior  to  total  con- 
veision  which  will  take  about 
a  year. 

He  estimated  cost  of  the  con¬ 
version  as  “well  above  .$100,- 
000,  before  it  is  completed.” 

• 

Offset  press  trouble 
text  book  is  revise*! 

PlTTSBlRGII 

A  revised  edition  of  Web  Off¬ 
set  Press  Troubles,  originally 
published  in  1965,  has  just  been 
released  by  the  Graphic  Arts 
Technical  Foundation. 

The  400-page  text,  written  by 
Robert  F.  Reed,  former  consul¬ 
tant  and  research  director  for 
GATF,  is  a  catalog  of  troubles 
encountered  in  the  operation  of 
web  offset  presses,  mainly 
the  heat-set,  blanket-to-blanket 
type.  Information  on  causes  and 
suggested  remedies  is  included. 
The  non-member  price  is  $10.30 
per  copy.  (Order  Department, 
Graphic  Arts  Technical  Center, 
461.5  Forbes  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15213.) 

• 

Retires  at  98 

PiQirA,  0. 

William  M.  Nye,  who  will  be 
99  on  December  7,  retired  Sep¬ 
tember  7  after  81  active  years 
in  the  printing  industry.  Printer 
and  makeup  man  for  65  years 
as  an  employe  of  the  Piqiia  Daily 
Call,  Nye  called  it  quits  when 
failing  eyesight  and  hearing 
halted  a  career  believed  to  be  a 
record  among  modern  day 
printers.  He  l)egan  work  at  the 
age  of  17  as  a  printer’s  devil. 


New  home  of  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  and  Inquirer. 
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Modular  conveyor  system 
'  hooks  to  ceiling  supports 

I  JIiLWAi  KKK  tion  chariK**  to  eliminate  ragged 


A  modulai'  design  newspaper 
conveyor  system  developed  by 
the  Industrial  Systems  Division 
of  Cutler-Hammer  Inc.  promises 
to  reduce  installation  time  and 
space  requirements  by  more 
than  half. 

The  conveyor  system  consists 
of  factory-as.sembled  modules 
■  and  a  simplified  ceiling  support 
concept.  The  double  channel 
frame  units  are  merely  lifted 
and  hooked  to  the  ceiling  sup¬ 
ports  and  aligned  by  shifting 
sections  as  desired.  After  this 
final  alignment,  bolts  on  the  sup- 
’  port  hooks  are  tightened  and  the 
permanent  assembly  is  complete. 

The  modular  design  of  the 
system,  with  cross  sections  19*/i- 
inches  wide  and  12%-inches 
high,  takes  up  to  50%  less  cubic 
volume  in  pressroom  and  mail- 
room.  Vertical  twist  capability 
has  been  nearly  doubled  to  15 
degrees  per  foot. 

A  new  corner  unit  module 
offers  a  gradual  90-degree  direc- 

Poll  Shows 
Nixon  Leading 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - 
Republican  presidential  nominee 
Rivard  M.  Nbcon,  in  a  sharp 
reversal  from  last  month,  holds 
identical  six-point  leads  over 
Democrats  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Sen. 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy  and 
President  Johnson  in  the  latest 
Harris  Survey. 

The  national  survey  showed 
Nbcon  leading  Humphrey  40  per 
cent  to  34;  McCarthy  41  to  35 
and  Johnson  42  to  36,  Louis 
Harris  said  in  a  a-  sizeable 
increase  over  last  year’s  crop  of 
between  6,000  and  7,000 

He  said  the  results  represent  a 
turnabout  of  more  than  10 
points  for  Nixon  since  the 
Republican  National  Convention 
and  the  Although  there  was  a 
light  frost  this  year  it  did  not  do 
the  harm  Humphrey. 

A  Harris  Survey  conducted 
July  24-29  showed  Nixon 
behind  Humphrey  41  per  cent  to 
36  and  behind  McCarthy  43  to 
35.  Jonathan  and  Delicious. 

DOUBLE  TALK  !n  the  political 
vein  appeared  in  the  Canon  City 
I  (Colo.)  Daily  Record,  due  to  the 
merger  of  corrected  lines  from 
one  item  to  another.  The  Record 
recently  converted  to  offset  and 
the  IBM  Magnetic  Tape  Selectric 
System.  Despite  a  little  mixup  like 
this  one,  Publisher  David  Hardy 
said  he's  very  happy  with  the 
system. 


newspapers.  .\n(l  new  precision 
molded  plastic  rollers  assure 
dui-able,  long  life  performance. 
They  are  cast  in  two  halves  and 
bolted  together  to  allow  easy  re¬ 
placement  of  rollers,  bearings 
and  shaft. 

The  conveyor  is  powered  by 
an  electrical /electronic  drive 
system  which  eliminates  chains, 
sprockets  and  drive  gears.  Indi¬ 
vidual  AC  fractional  horsepower 
gearhead  motors  are  spaced  at 
inteiwals  along  the  conveyor  mn 
to  share  and  distribute  the  driv¬ 
ing  torque.  The  motors  are  pow¬ 
ered  from  a  solid  state  con¬ 
troller  which  converts  plant  AC 
into  adjustable  frequency  alter¬ 
nating  current  in  proportion  to 
press  speed.  Since  AC  motors 
will  run  at  speeds  directly  pro¬ 
portional  to  applied  frequency, 
the  conveyor  motors  are  locked 
together  electrically  to  run  in 
synchronism  at  the  desired 
speed. 

The  drive  system  is  designed 
so  the  conveyor  can  be  operated 
to  complete  a  press  run  in  the 
event  of  malfunction.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  system  can  be 
switched  to  power  the  motors 
directly  from  AC  60  cycle  line 
frequency  at  a  constant  speed 
approximately  half  top  speed 
should  a  controller  malfunction 
occur. 

System  options  include  new 
design  converging  and  diverging 
switches;  a  “flying  switch” 
which  pennits  instantaneous  pa¬ 
per  stream  transfer  while  in  op¬ 
eration;  and  a  new  “Tee”  switch 
which  adds  to  system  layout 
flexibility. 

Building  remodeled 

Concordia,  Kans. 

The  Concordia  Blade-Empire 
has  installed  new  equipment  and 
is  now  printing  by  offset.  The 
daily  newspaper’s  building  was 
remodeled  prior  to  the  change¬ 
over.  The  office  area  was  ex¬ 
panded,  a  darkroom  and  plate 
room  was  built  and  the  basement 
was  refinished  to  accommodate 
the  three-unit  Fairchild  press. 

• 

('oiiversion  completed 

CoFFEYViLLE,  Kans. 

A  new  IB.M  Magnetic  Tape 
Selectric  Composing  system  has 
been  installed  at  the  Coffeyville 
Journal  as  the  final  phase  of  the 
paper’s  conversion  to  offset.  The 
Journal,  in  offset  since  Febru¬ 
ary  8,  continued  to  compose  all 
news  copy  hot-metal  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  computerized 
equipment. 
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EH  ADVANCE  PLANNING 
EH  SITE  EVALUATION 

D  PRELIMINARY  SKETCHES  &  LAYOUTS  [ 
EH  FINAL  PLANS  &  SPECIFICATIONS 
EH  INSPECTION  OF  CONSTRUCTION  ” 

If  you  want  professional  engineers ...  ~ 

a  company  established  since  1832  with 

over  700  employees  and  four  regional 

offices . . .  with  nation-wide  experience  ) 

ranging  from  Maine  to  California... from 

big  urban  dailies  to  small  town  weeklies...  |i 

then  call  on  us.  I 

Some  of  our  recent  clients  Include  W 


California: 

Maine: 

Florida: 

New  York: 

So.  Carolina: 

Pennsylvania: 

Illinois: 

Michigan: 

Ohio: 


San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 
Portland  Press  Herald 
Jacksonville  Time-Union 
New  York  Daily  News 
Charleston  News  A  Evening  Post 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Rockford  Register-Republic 
Benton  Harbor  News-Palladium 
Sandusky  Register 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

Pan  Am  Building,  200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NewYork10017 

BOSTON  •  ATLANTA  •  SPARTANBURG 
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Public  Relations 
appointments 

Nora  Lukas  Stasaitis  has 
been  promoted  to  editorial  as¬ 
sistant,  research  and  education 
relations  department,  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  Harshe-Kot- 
man  &  Druck.  Mrs.  Sta.saitis 
joined  the  firm  in  196(5.  Prior 
to  that  she  worked  in  the  public 
relations  department  of  the 
Cliicn</o  Sun  Timea  and  the 
Vhicnun  Dnily  Sewn. 

»  *  * 

Ronald  Nustana,  ’62  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  Kent  State 
University  of  Ohio,  has  been 
named  manager,  news  and  in¬ 
formation  in  the  corporate  com¬ 
munications  department  of  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
Winston-Salem,  X.  C.  In  his  new 
position,  he  will  continue  to  co¬ 
ordinate  all  management  com¬ 
munication  activities  and  will 
also  assume  re.sponsibility  for 
e.xternal  publicity  and  news 
media  relations. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  C.  Tew  has  l)een 
named  public  relations  manager 
of  Chrysler-Plymouth  Division. 
Tew,  a  veteran  of  12  years 
with  Chrysler  Corporation,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Sam  Petok  who  has  been 
promoted  to  the  corporation’s 


ctmtral  public  relations  staff  as 
manager,  automotive  sales  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Tew  joined 
Chrysler  in  19.o6  after  14  years 
of  newspaper  experience,  10  of 
them  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  His  newspaper  career 
began  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Woonsocket,  (R.  I.)  Call  in 

1942. 

*  * 

James  H.  Chposky  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Roy  Duff  us  Asso¬ 
ciates  as  an  account  executive. 
Previously  he  was  with  Robert 
L.  Bliss  &  Company,  and  earlier 
with  Wolcott,  Carlson  &  Com¬ 
pany.  A  native  of  Iowa,  he  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(iazette  and  worked  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  News  Bureau  of  Fairchild 
Publications. 

*  * 

William  Barnhill,  a  veteran 
New  Jersey  newsman,  has  been 
elected  director  of  i)ublic  rela¬ 
tions  for  Jo.sephson,  Cuffari  & 
Company,  Montclair  based  ad¬ 
vertising  and  jtublic  relations 
firm. 

*  *  * 

Jerrold  B.  Knob  has  joined 
the  American  Optometric  Asso¬ 
ciation  Department  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  staff  as  public  relations 
assistant. 

*  * 

Edward  Cottlieb  &  Associates 
has  l)een  retained  as  the  public 
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relations  agency  for  Frederick 
Chusid  &  Co.,  a  career  advance¬ 
ment  counseling  firm. 

*  m  * 

Jon  C.  Holtzman  has  joined 
the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America’s  Massena  (N.Y,)  Op¬ 
erations  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment.  He  recently  completed 
post  graduate  work  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  Indiana  University.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  editor  of  The 
Dalles,  Ore.,  weekly.  The  Item- 
izer-Ohserrer,  for  two  years. 

v  *  * 

Appointment  of  William  J. 
Phillips  as  a  public  relations 

account  executive  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Phillips-Ramsey, 
Inc.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  agency. 
He  was  an  editorial  trainee  on 
the  San  Dieyo  Evening  Tribmie 
and  for  the  last  eight  years  has 
been  employed  by  the  Copley 
Newspapers  in  California. 

Previously  he  was  with  Double- 
<lay  &  Co.,  Inc, 

V  V  * 

Gerald  M.  Minnery,  editorial 
jnomotion  supervisor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  consulting  firm  of  Fred 
Walker  and  Co.  in  Cleveland. 

*  *  * 

Walter  T.  Murphy  has  been 
appointed  director  of  a  new 
North  American  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Services  Office  on  Ford 
Motor  Company’s  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Staff.  Murphy  had  been 
manager  of  marketing  relations 
for  the  company’s  Lincoln- 
Mercury  Division  since  April, 
1967. 

*  *  * 

2.32>page  ^Sesqui^ 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  largest  newspaper  in  the 
150-year  history  of  Bloomington 
and  Monroe  County  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  September  24,  in  a  232- 
page  Sesqui-Centennial  edition 
of  the  Daily  Herald-Telephone. 
The  17-section  edition  contained 
more  than  23,000  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  more  than  1,250 
columns  of  features.  Four  press 
runs  were  made  over  a  two-week 
period.  On  the  day  of  publica¬ 
tion,  press  time  was  moved  up 
three  hours.  The  average  press 
run  of  21,000  was  increased  to 
24,000. 

• 

Manager  in  Hawaii 

Radnor,  Pa. 

James  C,  Welch,  a  member  of 
TV  Guide’s  advertising  sales 
staff  in  Miami,  has  been  named 
manager  of  its  new  Hawaii  edi¬ 
tion.  Welch  has  lieen  with  TV 
Guide  in  Miami  almost  two 
years.  He  was  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staffs  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  and  Sews,  the  Miatni  Beach 
Sun  and  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledyer-Enquirer. 


Editor  proposes 
new  hot  line  be 
strung  to  China 

A  U.S.  magazine  editor — the 
man  who  first  proposed  the 
White  House-Kremlin  hot  line- 
urged  that  a  similar  direct, 
emergency  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  be  set  up  to  link  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Peking. 

Jess  Gorkin,  editoi’  of  Parade 
magazine,  warned  in  New  York 
that  a  new  hot  line  is  critically 
nee<led  to  avert  accidental  war 
because  “within  five  years 
American  cities  will  be  vulner¬ 
able  to  nuclear  bombardment 
from  Red  China.’’ 

Gorkin  put  forward  his  pro- 
))u.sal  in  Parade  on  Sept.  28  in  | 
“An  Open  Letter  to  The  Ameri-  ^ 
can  People.’’  In  the  same  fash¬ 
ion,  he  campaigned  for  the 
Washington-Mo.scow  hot  line  for 
thive  years  before  it  was  finally 
established  in  1963,  after  the 
Cuban  mi.ssile  crisis. 

The  editor  of  Parade  as.serted: 

“The  highest  U.S.  officials 
have  told  Parade  that  instavt 
communications  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  I’eking  will  soon  be 
essential  to  world  peace.  It  has 
been  four  years  since  the  Chi¬ 
nese  developed  their  first  nuclear 
bomb.  They  are  expected  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  intercontinental  missile 
in  another  five  years.’’ 

Gorkin  emphasized  that  his 
proposal  was  not  an  argument 
for  diplomatic  recognition  of 
Red  China. 

He  pointed  out  that  although 
the  U.S.  has  direct  and  regular 
communication  with  Chinese 
Communist  officials  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  Warsaw  talks  that  be¬ 
gan  in  1955,  there  is  a  flaw  in 
this  chain.  While  the  U.S.  has 
almost  instantaneous  contact 
with  its  Warsaw  delegation,  the 
Chinese  delegation  there  has 
only  “primitive”  communication 
with  Peking. 

The  late  President  Kennedy 
credited  Gorkin  with  being  the 
originator  of  the  first  “hot  line” 
and  cited  his  three-year  cam¬ 
paign  for  it  as  “an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  most  constructive 
aspects  of  our  free  press.” 

• 

Business  news  staff 

Portland,  Ore. 

Oregonian  publisher  Robert 
C.  Notson  announced  four 
changes  in  the  business  news 
area:  Frank  Barton,  financial 
editor  to  special  writer;  Robert 
Landauer,  financial  editor  and 
automotive  editor;  Lawrence 
Barber,  transportation  editor; 
Stan  Federman,  agriculture  edi¬ 
tor. 
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Suburban  papertii 
name  roving  editor 

Plymouth,  Mich. 

Publisher  Philip  H.  Power  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointments  of 
three  new  editors  and  other 
changes  in  staff  assignments  on 
the  Observer  Newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  creation  of  a  new 
jwsition,  that  of  Roving  Editor, 
and  the  assignment  of  W.  W. 
Edgar  to  that  slot. 

Edgar,  a  formei-  sports  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Prexsf,  has 
worked  in  Livonia,  Redford  and 
Plymouth.  His  Stroller  column 
has  aiipeared  in  the  Plymouth 
Mail  <X:  Ohxerrer  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions.  'I'he  column  will  l)e  carried 
in  lM)th  the  Wednesday  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  and  will  cover 
matters  of  general  suburban 
interest. 

Fred  OeLano,  another  veteran 
of  Detroit  newspapers,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Edgar  as  editor  of  the 
Plymouth  Mail  &  Observer.  De¬ 
lano  mo.st  recently  has  worked 
on  the  Furmiuf/toii  Enterprine 
and  Olmerrer. 

Robert  Ameen,  who  joined  the 
Ohsener  Newspapers  during  the 
summer  after  serving  as  news 
editor  on  the  llliuoi.t  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Springfield,  succeeds  Ralph 
Vi.  Reed  as  editor  of  the  Lirouia 
Ohxerrer. 

Emory  Daniels,  former  editor 
of  the  (iarden  City  Obaerrer, 
returned  following  his  military 
tour  of  duty  and  has  l)een  rein¬ 
stalled  in  that  position. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the 
Garden  City  Observer  and  the 
Weatlavd  Ohaert'er  have  been 
jointly  edited  by  Leonard  Poger. 

David  Sartin,  a  staffer  at  the 
Redford  Observer,  has  l>een 
transferred  to  his  hometown, 
Farmington,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Cay 
Dietz,  a  Wayne  State  University 
graduate  in  journalism,  has  l)een 
assigned  to  Redford. 


Rodgers  &  McDonald 
name  new  president 

Los  Angeles 

Rodgers  &  McDonald  Publish¬ 
ers,  pioneer  Los  Angeles-based 
commercial  rotary  printer  and 
community  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  announces  the  election  of 
Glenn  W.  Pfeil  as  president  and 
publisher. 

Assuming  the  newly  created 
position  of  chairman  of  the 
l)oard  is  Mrs.  Mayme  I.  McDon¬ 
ald,  one  of  the  42-year-old  firm’s 
original  founders. 

As  chief  executive  officer, 
Pfeil  will  l)e  responsible  for  all 
of  the  company’s  commercial 
printing  activities  in  addition  to 
directing  as  publisher  R  &  M’s 
two  newspaper  divisions,  the 
News- Advertiser  Group  and  the 
Press-Herald  Group. 

Also  named  to  new  corporate 
positions  are  .1.  1).  Cox,  vice- 
president  and  controller;  M.  F'. 
(Mike)  Yurechko,  vicepi-esident 
and  co-publisher  of  the  News- 


Advertiser  Group;  Reid  L. 
Bundy,  vicepresident  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Press-Herald 
Group  and  John  C.  Hedlund, 
vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  California  Offset  Print¬ 
ers.  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Caballero 
was  re-elected  to  her  post  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  as  were 
W.  E.  McDonald,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  and  Greg  C.  McDonald, 
assistant  treasurer. 

At  present,  R  &  M  maintains 
letterpress  printing  facilities  at 
its  large  original  plant  at  2621 
West  54th  Street  and  at  the 
Press-Herald  plant,  32.‘18  West 
Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Torrance, 
in  addition  to  the  newly'  ac- 
([uired  Compton  Printing  Com- 
l)any  i)lant.  Resides  produc¬ 
ing  commercial  circulars  for 
leading  national  retailers,  it 
continues  to  i)rint  many  special 
group  jiublications  and  newspa¬ 
pers  othei-  than  its  own. 

The  News-.Advertiser  Groui> 
consists  of  seven  community 
tu'  vspapers  jiuolished  j)rincipal- 


ly  semi-weekly  in  the  Southwest 
Los  Angeles  and  Inglewood 
areas.  They'  hav'e  a  combined 
circulation  that  is  in  excess  of 
115,000. 

The  Press-Herald  Group  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Torrance  Presa-Her- 
ald  and  the  W ilmington-Caraon 
Presa-Jouma l-Hn rbor-Mail  and 
have  a  combined  circulation  of 
85,000.  Both  came  into  the  R  & 
M  fold  in  1964,  the  year  the 
Pre.ss-Joumal-Harbor-Mail  cele¬ 
brated  its  100th  anniversary'. 
The  Press-Herald  is  in  its  54th 
year  of  publication. 

• 

Enquirer  boosts  its 
Sunday  price  to  3()e 

Cincinnati 

The  Cine  in  n  a  t  i  Enqu irer 
raised  the  cost  of  its  Sunday 
edition  from  25  to  .30  cents  and 
joined  several  other  papers 
which  had  previou.sly  announced 
Sunday  issue  price  hikes. 

The  lK)<)st  is  the  first  price  a<l- 
justment  in  10  year.s. 


Both  young  and  old 
benefit  from  paper 

Hartford,  Conn.  ; 

The  Hartford  Times,  Gannett  ' 

Group  afternoon  and  Sunday 
newspaper,  has  firmed  up  plans 
for  sponsorship  of  a  tournament 
for  Connecticut’s  lady  golf  club  UBI 

champions  of  1968  next  May  26.  ntl 

Day’s  proceeds  will  benefit  the  *  m 

Times  Farm  Fund,  which  pro-  «  U 

rides  summer  camping  facilities 
for  underpriviliged  children.  ^  .. 

The  Hartford  Times  will  also 
sponsor  a  free  public  forum  on  ,  helipc 

arthritis,  in  conjunction  with  the  ters,  i 

Hartford  Medical  Society,  at  the  ing  ci 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  home  city . . 

office  auditorium  Oct.  8.  full  3 

Principal  speaker  will  be  Dr.  helicc 

Gerald  P.  Rc^nan  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Free  admission  tickets  are 
being  distributed.  1  elude 
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HELIPORTS  OPEN 
A  DOOR  TO  THE  SKY 


Helicopters  get  there  faster . . .  and 
heliports  let  them  do  it.  City  cen¬ 
ters,  industrial  plants,  major  build¬ 
ing  complexes,  hospitals  in  your 
city ...  all  need  heliports  to  take 
full  advantage  of  today's  use  of 
helicopters.  You  can  help  shape  the 
transportation  future  of  your  city 
by  encouraging  civic  officials  to  in¬ 
clude  heliports  in  current  city 


planning.  Bell,  greatly  concerned 
about  heliport  expansion,  has  new 
data  available  for  you. 

Write  Dept.1 80.5 K  for  your  free 
copy  of  our  brochure  "Heliport 
Planning  Guide." 

BELL-  HELICORTER 


N.  Y.  Times 

increases 

dividend 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Xew  York  Times  Company  an¬ 
nounced  i-ecently  that  it  had 
increased  the  re^lar  quarterly 
dividend  for  the  third  <iuarter 
from  40  cents  to  oO  cents  a  share 
and  approved  a  four-for-one 
split  in  its  common  stock. 

This  action  was  announced  by 
.Arthur  Hays  Sulzl)ergei-,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher,  also  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Trust  created  under  the  will  of 
the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs  had  ad¬ 
vised  the  board  of  directors  that 
they  are  considering  a  public 
offering  later  this  year  or  early 
in  1969  of  the  equivalent  of  ap¬ 
proximately  160,000  present 
shares  of  the  Class  A  common 
stock,  or  14.2  per  cent  of  the 
Class  A  common  stock  owned  by 
the  Trust.  The  Trust  owns  59 
per  cent  of  the  outstanding 
Class  A  stock  and  65  per  cent  of 
the  outstanding  Class  B  stock. 

He  also  made  known  the  com¬ 
pany’s  intention  to  seek  to  list 
its  Class  A  stock,  at  an  appro¬ 
priate  time,  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange.  The  company’s 
stock  is  now  traded  on  the  Over- 
the-Counter  market. 

Broadening  ownership 

To  qualify  for  listing  on  the 
.American  Stock  Exchange,  Sulz- 
tjerger  said,  the  Class  A  stock 
will  be  given  the  right  to  elect 
three  of  the  company’s  ten  di¬ 
rectors  and  the  right  in  certain 
cases  to  vote  with  the  Class  B 
stock  on  major  acquisitions  and 
on  reserv’ations  of  company 
stock  for  options. 

A  stockholders’  meeting  on 
October  1  approved  the  stock 
split  and  the  voting  rights 
changes. 

“The  split,”  Sulzberger  said, 
“is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
broadening  the  ownership  and 
distribution  of  the  stock.  Listing 
the  Class  A  stock  on  the  -Amer¬ 
ican  Stock  Exchange  would  also 
encourage  a  broader  ownership 
by  increasing  the  marketability 
of  the  stock. 

“Consideration  of  the  possible 
sale  of  a  limited  number  of 
shares  of  the  Class  A  stock  held 
by  the  Ochs  Trust  recognizes  the 
desirability  of  a  larger  public 
participation  in  the  Times  own¬ 
ership  and  also  of  greater  liquid¬ 
ity  in  the  Trust’s  assets.  The 
trustees  will  retain  control  of 
the  \eir  York  Titnes  and  its  op¬ 
erations  will  be  continued  under 
pre.sent  policie.s.” 


The  trustees  are  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Iphigene  Ochs  (Mrs.  Arthur 
Hays)  Sulzberger,  Och’s  daugh¬ 
ter;  and  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzber¬ 
ger,  their  son,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Times. 

The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  has  two  classes  of  common 
stock.  Its  Class  -A  stock,  of  which 
1,897,074  shares  are  outstanding 
of  2,250,000  authorized,  is  non¬ 
voting.  Its  Class  B  stock,  of 
which  200,775  shares  are  out¬ 
standing  of  250,000  authorized, 
is  voting  stock. 

The  dividend  on  the  common 
stock  was  payable  Sept.  27  to 
stockholders  of  record  on  Sept. 
2.3,  1968.  It  brings  the  total 
dividend  for  the  nine-month 
period  to  .$1.25  per  share  com¬ 
pared  with  65  cents  in  the  same 
period  of  1967. 

The  directors  also  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
$1,375  per  share  on  the  5^2  per 
cent  prior  preference  stock,  pay¬ 
able  Oct.  1,  to  stockholders  of 
record  on  Sept.  23,  1968. 

• 

Move  to  block 
CATV  franchise 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  Florida  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  filed  suit  against  the 
Duval  County  Commission. 

The  company,  which  publishes 
the  Florida  Times-Union  and  the 
Jacksonville  Journal,  has  asked 
Circuit  Court  Judge  Henry  F. 
Martin  Jr.,  to  enjoin  the  com¬ 
missioners  from  awarding  an  ex¬ 
clusive  30-year  cable  television 
franchise  to  Sam  Newey  &  As¬ 
sociates  Inc. 

FPC  attorney  Harold  B.  Wahl 
submitted  his  12-page  complaint 
on  Sept.  13,  asking  the  court  to 
enjoin  the  commissioners  and 
Newey  from  proceeding  with  the 
franchise  and  to  declare  it  in¬ 
valid. 

The  complaint  alleges  that 
virtually  every  action  the  com¬ 
mission  took  in  connection  with 
the  franchise  award  is  invalid 
and  improper  on  numerous 
grounds,  including  charges  that 
the  franchise  violates  both  the 
federal  and  state  constitutions. 

On  Aug.  27,  commissioners 
awarded  the  franchise  on  the 
basis  of  a  certified  public  ac¬ 
countant’s  report  that  the 
Newey  bid  was  best  from  the 
standpoint  of  revenue  to  the 
county  in  a  franchise  fee  and 
also  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest 
monthly  service  charge  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Wahl  contended  both 
these  assertions  were  false. 

FPC  was  one  of  the  five  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  franchise  and 
Wahl  claimed  his  client’s  bid 
was  Ixdter  than  Newey’s. 


8  students  chosen 
for  mental  health 
journalism  study 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

Eight  graduate  students  have 
been  selected  for  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mental  Health  fellow¬ 
ships  in  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Kansas  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

'The  students  are  the  first 
participants  in  a  new  Mental 
Health  Mass  Communications 
Program  which  will  train  news 
media  personnel  with  special 
emphasis  in  mental  health  and 
the  behavioral  sciences. 

Fellows  will  receive  a  $2,400 
stipend  during  their  first  year 
at  the  University  and  $3,000 
during  the  second  year  which 
will  combine  field  internships 
with  study  on  the  campus. 

Ralph  R.  Lashbrook,  head  of 
the  department  of  technical  jour¬ 
nalism,  announced  the  selec¬ 
tions: 

Ann  Buzenlierg,  Manhattan,  a 
KSU  journalism  graduate,  a 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
and  reporter  for  the  Topeka 
Capita  l-Jou  mal. 

Michael  Fancher,  Garden 
Grove,  Calif.,  a  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  editor  of  the  Oregon 
Daily  Emerald. 

Margaret  Glazzard,  Topeka, 
has  degrees  in  nursing  and  Eng¬ 
lish  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Washburn  Uni¬ 
versity  and  did  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  as 

4  women  in  ^unusuaP 
news  posts  honored 

Los  Angeles 

Four  women  engaged  in  vari¬ 
ous  activities  for  newspapers 
received  the  Jeane  Hoffman 
Unique  Coverage  Award  from 
Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  here  recently. 

They  are: 

Paula  Kent,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  since  1949; 
Barbara  Kreibich,  managing 
editor  of  the  Laguna  News  Post; 
Evelyn  Swift,  automotive  editor 
of  the  News-.Advertiser  Group, 
Los  Angeles;  and  Iris  Hayward, 
a  suburban  bureau  chief,  River¬ 
side-Press  Enterprise. 

The  award  (established  by 
Walter  O’Malley,  president,  Los 
.Angeles  Dodgers  Baseball  Club 
in  honor  of  Jeane  Hoffman)  an¬ 
nually  goes  to  the  woman  who 
does  an  exceptional  job  in  an 
area  of  newspapering  not  norm¬ 
ally  considered  a  woman’s  field, 
or  for  exceptional  coveiage  of  a 
story  or  stories  outside  of  the 
stereotyped  women’s  news  field. 


well  as  maintaining  an  active 
career  as  a  public  health  nurse. 

Samuel  Knecht,  Wichita,  is 
completing  an  engineering  de¬ 
gree  at  KSU  and  formerly  at¬ 
tended  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  A  scholarship  | 
winner,  he  has  worked  until  re¬ 
cently  as  a  systems  engineer. 

Robert  Latta,  Wichita,  a  KSU 
journalism  graduate,  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  Daily  Collegian 
and  was  the  recipient  of  two 
scholarships. 

Virginia  Mastrangelo,  New 
York  City,  is  a  psychology  grad¬ 
uate  of  Marymount  College  and 
did  additional  study  at  Newark 
(N.  J.)  State  College  as  well  as 
working  as  an  elementary  school 
teacher  and  psychiatric  volun¬ 
teer. 

Judy  Pickens,  Oswego,  re¬ 
ceived  a  B..A.  in  home  economics 
education  from  KSU  and  also 
attended  Kansas  State  College  of 
Pittsburg.  She  has  worked  on 
the  Collegian  staff  and  is  a 
scholarship  student. 

Janet  Weaver,  Manhattan,  is 
a  psychology  graduate  of  West¬ 
minster  College,  Salt  Lake  City, 
has  worked  as  a  psychiatric 
social  woik  aide  and  held  a 
Kansas  State  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  stipend. 

The  program  director  is  Deryl 
Learning,  assistant  professor  of 
journali.sm. 

AP-Dow  Jones  wire 
to  run  to  S.E.  Asia 

Maniu 

Bancom  Develojjment  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Manila  has  obtained 
exclusive  distribution  rights  for 
the  AP-Dow  Jones  Economic 
Report  in  The  Philippines  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

.AP-Dow  Jones  and  Bancom 
said  in  a  joint  announcement 
that  Bancom’s  distribution  area 
will  include  The  Philippines, 
Republic  of  China,  Hong  Kong, 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
Thailand,  Singapore,  Malaysia. 
Brunei  and  Indonesia. 

Bancom  will  distribute  .AP- 
Dow  Jones  Economic  Report’s 
world-wide  news  together  with 
financial,  business  and  economic 
news  collected  by  Bancom’s  own 
staff. 

Service  is  by  teleprinter  to 
the  Manila  area,  with  the  news 
report  being  extended  through¬ 
out  Southeast  Asia  later. 

.AP — Dow  Jones  Economic  Re¬ 
port  is  a  24-hour  economic, 
financial  and  business  news  serv¬ 
ice  created  and  distributed  by 
The  Associated  Press  and  Dow 
Jones  and  Co.  Inc. 

It  currently  is  distributed  in 
Japan,  Italy,  South  Korea. 
South  .Africa,  Mexico,  France. 
Germany,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
the  United  Kingdom,  The 
Netherlands  and  Denmark. 
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PROMOTION 

Times’  ads 


pounce 
about  time 


Teleprinter  106 

for  transmission  and  reception 
of  messages  ready  for  typesetting 


By  George  Wilt 


Too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  Posters  appear  on  suburban 
the  underlying  reason  behind  the  commuter  platforms,  and  in  the 
newest  Xew  Y'ork  Times  promo-  subways.  Novelty  gimmicks  are 
tion  campaign.  This  embarrass-  used  with  distributors  and  home 
ment  of  riches,  a  newspaper  that  delivery  canvassers.  Plastic 
looks  so  big  and  thick  that  it  shopping  bags  show  front  pages 
seems  formidable  to  prospective  of  the  Times,  and  are  used  with 
readers,  provided  the  theme  for  a  slogan,  “Let’s  put  it  in  the  bag, 
the  program,  “You  don’t  have  a  million  Times  a  day.’’  Paper 
to  read  it  all — but  it’s  nice  to  Japanese  house  slippers  carry 
know  it’s  all  there.”  the  copy,  “A  step  ahead,  the 

Promotion  director  Irvdn  New  York  Times.”  Times  em- 
Taubkin  explained:  ployees  are  reminded  of  the  pro- 

“It  seems  that  studies  of  ‘why  gram  in  their  pay  envelopes, 
people  don’t  read  the  Times’  re-  Television  announcements 
veal  an  objection  that  comes  up  crawl  across  the  screen  follow- 
time  and  again.  “People  say  they  ing  the  11:00  p.m.  news  pro- 
don  ’t  have  time,  there’s  too  grams  on  both  NBC  and  CBS. 
much  in  the  Times.”  A  typical  suburban  newspaper 

“Our  promotion  helps  these  ad  shows  a  woman  waiting  in  her 
people  by  pointing  out  how  easy  car  for  her  husband  at  the  com- 
it  is  to  find  time  for  the  Times,  muter  station.  Headline  reads: 
and  then  telling  them  how  re-  “ilarcia  Brandewein  found  20 
warding  it  can  l)e.”  minutes  waiting  for  a  train  to 

Taubkin  said  the  promotion  come  in.  Now  she’s  going  to  tell 
had  a  sub-theme,  reassuring  her  husband  a  thing  or  two  about 
prospects  that  they  needn’t  feel  Federal  aid  to  education.” 
guilty  if  they  don’t  read  it  all;  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

they  can  pick  and  choose  the  A  BALL — New  York  Chari- 
news  items  they  want  to  read,  ties  Inc.,  sponsor  of  the  largest 
and  l)ecome  fully  informed  on  amateur  dancing  contest  in  the 
subjects  of  their  own  choice.  nation,  staged  its  11)68  Harvest 
Internal  emphasis  to  the  Moon  Ball  on  Septemljer  25  in 
Times  organization  is  on  a  “Let’s  the  new  Madison  Square  Garden, 
make  it  a  million”  theme,  hoping  It  attracted  a  crowd  of  19,031, 
to  use  the  zing>',  new  promotion  shattering  all  attendance  records 
to  boost  weekday  circulation,  in  its  34-year  history, 
now  at  just  under  960,000,  to  To  observers  such  as  Charles 
over  a  million.  Buchanan,  who  introduced  the 

Ads  using  the  two  themes,  Lindy  Hop  here  in  the  late 
“You  Don’t  Have  to  Read  it  all,”  1930’s,  the  Harvest  Moon  pro- 
and  “Where  to  find  time  for  the  gram  in  the  new  setting  was  the 
Times”  are  running  in  25  sub-  historic  events  “show  of  shows.” 
urban  dailies.  Backing  up  the  The  All-Around  Champion- 
newspaper  insertions  are  radio  ship  went  to  a  teenage  couple, 
spot  campaigns  on  nine  city  and  Doreen  and  Jonny  Laub  of 
five  suburban  stations  during  Queens,  the  first  brother  and 
“morning  drive-in”  time  periods,  sister  team  to  win  the  title. 


6-level  typesetting  code 

85  (50)  bauds;  10  (6)  characters/sec, 

4- row  keyboard,  62  keys 

116  printable  characters  (upper  and 
lower  case),  figures,  signs  and 
symbols  (layout  according  to  your 
special  requirements) 


icom 

nent 

area 

ines, 

ong, 

jaos, 

ysla. 


TELEPRINTER  106  was  developed  from  the 
Siemens  Teleprinter  100,  of  which  over  180,000  are 
now  in  use  in  over  100  countries  around  the  world. 


For  full  information  on 
the  Siemens  Teleprinter  106 
write  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  DEPT. 


how  newspapers  feel  about  broadening  the 
interest  of  young  people  through  VEC 
News  Filmstrips 


America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 

visual  education  consultants,  INC. 

B  Building  tht  Ntwspaptr  Reading  Habit 
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NEA  names 
Tom  Peoples 
comics  editor 

Thomas  E.  Peoples,  52,  has 
l»een  named  Director  of  Comic 
Art  for  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Boyd  Lewis, 
president  and  editor  of  the  news 
feature  organization. 

In  his  new  position  Peoples 
will  direct  and  coordinate  the 
work  of  many  artists  and  writers 
who  produce  some  of  the  woidd’s 
most  famous  daily  and  Sunday 
comics. 

With  NE.A  since  1953,  Peoples 
had  been  Comics  Production 
Editor  the  last  10  years,  serving 
with  two  previous  art  directors, 
Ernest  L.  (East)  Lynn  and 
Rol)ert  E.  Molyneux,  whose  ac¬ 
cidental  tleath  occurred  Sept.  18. 

Started  as  photographer 

His  first  job  after  leaving 
John  Carroll  University,  Cleve¬ 
land,  in  1938,  was  a  photogra¬ 
pher  with  the  Central  Press 
Association.  Entering  service  in 
1941  as  a  photographer  with  the 
1st  Armored  Corps,  Peoples  later 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Combat  Engineers. 
He  served  in  the  Philippines  as 
Signal  Corps  photo  officer  and 
commanded  the  Armed  Forces 
Western  Pacific  photo  section. 

.After  the  war  Peoples  went 
with  International  News  Photos 
and  in  1948  was  named  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  bureau. 

After  joining  NE.A,  Peoples 
worked  first  on  the  picture  desk 
and  then  the  editorial  copy  desks. 
Ten  years  ago  he  l)egan  writing 
the  Major  Hoople  Football  Fore¬ 
casts.  He  also  authors  the  Major 
Hoople  Sunday  comic  page. 

• 

Bill  Mauldiii^s  son  is 
chip-oflF-tlie-old-block 

Lt.  Bruce  P.  Mauldin,  son  of 
('liiritfjo  Suti-Timen  editorial 
cartoonist  Bill  Mauldin,  has  l)een 
awarded  two  Distinguished  Fly¬ 
ing  Crosses,  two  Bronze  Stars 
and  the  Pith  to  Sfith  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters  to  his  .Air  Medal. 

The  awards  were  made  on 
Sept.  14  in  Vietnam  whei'e 
Mauld’n  is  an  aide  to  the  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  1st  Air 
Cavalry  Division. 

The  helicopter  pilot,  who.se 
home  is  in  Santa  .Ana,  Calif., 
also  served  a  previous  tour  of 
duty  in  Vietnam,  in  1964  and 
1965  with  the  52nd  .Aviation 
Battalion.  .At  that  time  he  was 
awarded  a  Bronze  Star,  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal  and 
an  .Air  Medal  for  bravery. 
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Thomas  E.  Peoples 


Bill  Buckley  to  be 
given  award  by  USC 

Los  Angeles 

Three  Distinguished  Achieve¬ 
ment  .Awards  will  be  presented 
by  the  University  of  Southern 
California’s  Journalism  Alumni 
at  its  ninth  annual  awards  din¬ 
ner  Nov.  14  at  the  Beverly 
Hilton. 

Recipients  will  be  William  F. 
Buckley,  Jr.,  editor  of  National 
Review  and  author  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  syndicated  column  “On  the 
Right”.  Frank  McGee,  NBC 
news  commentator,  and  Jim 
Murray,  Lon  Angeles  Times  and 
syndicated  sports  columnist. 

Dr.  John  Harrington,  associa¬ 
tion  president,  said  the  awards 
are  designed  to  honor  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  journalism 
in  the  newspaper,  periodical  and 
broadcasting  fields. 

Some  of  the  past  recipients  in¬ 
clude  .Art  Buchwald,  Otis  Chand¬ 
ler,  Walter  Cronkite,  Chet  Hunt- 
ley,  the  late  Henry  R.  Luce  and 
Drew  Peaison. 

The  awards  dinner  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  alumni  association. 


Ira  Berkow 


Ira  Berkow  to  NEA 
as  sports  columnist 

Appointment  of  Ira  Berkow 
as  a  sports  columnist  for  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  .Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  announced  by 
Murray  Olderman,  executive 
editor  of  the  feature  service. 

Beikow’s  columns  will  appear 
four  times  a  week  on  the  NEA 
Sports  Green  and  begin  the  week 
of  Sept.  30.  Prior  to  joining 
NE.A  in  September  1967,  he  was 
a  sports  writer  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune. 

-A  native  of  Chicago,  Berkow, 
28,  holds  a  master’s  degree  from 
Northwestern  University’s  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism. 

One  of  his  first  assignments 
was  writing  from  the  World 
Series  in  St.  Louis  and  Detroit. 
• 

A  correction 

Lammot  du  Pont  Copeland 
continues  as  sole  owner  of  the 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News 
and  the  San  Fernando  (Calif.) 
Valley  Times — not  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  News  as  listed  in 
E&P  Sept.  21,  page  32. 


HISTORIAN  HONORED:  Author-Historian  Clark  Kinnaird  (right), 
who  writes  the  column,  "Your  America  Day-By-Day"  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  receives  from  pioneer  polar  explorer  Commander 
Bernt  Balchen  the  1968  Medal  of  Merit  Award  of  the  American 
Legion  Air  Service  Post  501.  Occasion  was  the  first  Reunion  Dinner 
of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Year  of  the  oldest  Air  Service  Post  in 
the  American  Legion,  held  at  the  Lotos  Club,  New  York.  Other 
recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Merit  were  George  P.  Hunt,  managing 
editor  of  Life  Magazine,  and  Arnold  Gingrich,  publisher  of  Eiquire 
Magazine.  Mr.  Kinnaird's  eighth  book,  an  illustrated  biography  of 
George  Washington,  was  recently  published  by  Hastings  House. 


Bob  Walton 
of  Publisbers* 
Hall  retires 

W.  Robert  Walton,  editor  of 
Publishers-Hall  Syndicate,  re¬ 
tired  October  4,  after  13  years 
with  the  syndicate  and  more 
than  44  as  a  newsman,  it  was 
announced  by  Robert  M.  Hall, 
president. 

Born  in  Mishawaka,  Indiana, 
Walton  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1924, 
and  that  same  year  went  to  work 
as  Mishawaka  correspondent  for 
the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

By  1928,  he  was  city  editor 
and  in  1932  he  left  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  to  join  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Chicago. 

AP  sent  him  to  Washington 
as  news  photo  editor  where  he 
remained  until  1941.  In  fact,  his 
last  day  with  the  bureau  was 
Deceml)er  7,  1941. 

Leaving  Washington  in  war¬ 
time  turmoil  Walton  rejoined 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  as 
managing  editor.  And  at  war’s 
end  he  was  invited  aboard  the 
Battleship  Missouri  where  he 
witnessed  the  signing  of  the 
Japanese  surrender. 

From  1951  to  1955,  Walton 
took  a  brief  sabbatical  from  his 
lifelong  occupation  in  news- 
papering  to  be  public  relations 
director  for  the  Studebaker 
Corporation. 

He  joined  the  Hall  Syndicate 
in  February  of  1955,  selling  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  midwest  and  far 
west,  and  finally  moving  to  the 
West  Coast  in  1959. 

In  January,  1962,  he  l)ecanie 
editor  and  .sales  director,  head¬ 
quartered  in  the  New  York  office. 
Subsequently  Walton  was  named 
vicepresident  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Hall  Syndicate. 

Although  he  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  the  Midwest  and 
the  East,  Walton  acquired  a 
fondness  for  the  West  Coast, 
where  his  son  works  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  department  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

After  a  Caribbean  cruise, 
Walton  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Hilda  Howat  whom  he  married 
33  years  ago,  will  move  to  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Pyle  ill  Vietnam 

Richard  H.  Pyle  has  been  as¬ 
signed  by  the  Associated  Press 
to  help  cover  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  AP’s  World  Services  staff 
in  Washington  the  past  two 
years.  Before  that  he  w’as  on 
the  World  Sendees  staff  in  New 
York  for  two  years. 
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On  Sunday,  Sept.  22nd,  News- 
day  Specials  introduced  an 
interior  decorating  column  called 
“The  Designing  Woman.”  The 
two-a-week  column  is  illustrated 
with  exclusive  glossy  prints  and 
once  a  month  they  will  be  in 
color. 

The  feature’s  author,  Barbara 
Taylor  Bradford,  is  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  her  column  appears  to  be. 

She  was  a  women’s  page  edi¬ 
tor  at  18,  an  editor  of  one  of 
the  largest  women’s  magazines 
at  20,  a  founder  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  at  25,  a  success¬ 
ful  novelist  at  31.  She  broke  the 
sound  barrier  in  an  American 
jet  fighter,  was  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  who  covered  the  1960 
Democratic  convention  for  a 
British  newspaper,  knew  Peter 
O’Toole  when  he  was  a  cub  re¬ 
porter. 

Withal  she  has  expertly  deco¬ 
rated  villas  on  the  Riviera  and 
in  North  Africa  and  a  major 
embassy  in  London;  in  America 
she  liecame  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Design  Center’s  handsome 
magazine,  “Guide  to  Home  Deco¬ 
rating  Ideas,”  and  author  of  the 
definitive  work  on  interior 
decorating,  “The  Complete  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Homemaking 
Ideas,”  published  in  April  of 
this  year  by  Merideath  Press. 
(Over  100,000  copies  were  sold 
in  the  first  three  months.) 

Barbara  Taylor  Bradford  dis¬ 
claims  being  a  decorator.  “It 
hurts  me  to  see  a  room  abused 
after  I’ve  worked  hard  on  it,” 
she  explained.  Rather,  Barbara 
is  a  newspaperwoman  who  be¬ 
came  expert  by  writing  on  the 
subject  over  the  years.  Yet,  she 
performed  the  year-long  job  of 
designing  the  interiors  of  the 
seven-floor  Tunisian  embassy  in 
London  in  an  artful  blending  of 
styles  .  .  .  the  state  dining  room, 
for  instance,  reflecting  the  brown 
and  beige  of  desert  sands 
throughout  modern  paintings 
and  English  antiques. 

Barbara  was  born  in  York¬ 
shire,  England,  and  educated  at 
private  schools.  At  16  she  was  a 
general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Yorkshire  Evening  Post  in 
Leeds  and  two  years  later,  in 
1951,  was  made  it  women’s 
page  editor.  When  Fleet  Street 
beckoned  in  1953,  she  went  to 
London  to  become  an  editor  of 
Woman’s  Own,  a  Britain’s  pub¬ 
lication. 

In  the  ensuing  11  years  she 
was  a  columnist  for  Tfee  London 
Evening  News,  a  feature  writer 


for  Woman,  Illustrated,  a 
women’s  feature  writer  for 
Today  magazine.  She  was  a 
founder  and  executive  editor  of 
The  London  American  for  which 
she  traveled  widely  in  the  U.S., 
Europe  and  Africa.  Her  writings 
were  syndicated  throughout 
Europe. 

In  1964  Barbara  married 
American  movie  producer  Rob¬ 
ert  Bradford  (El  Cid,  King  of 
Kings,  John  Paul  Jones)  and 
moved  to  New  York.  Her  novel, 
“The  Innocent  Are  Wise,”  was 
published  the  same  year  in 
Great  Britain,  this  “scintil¬ 
lating”  redhead,  “this  stunning 
writer”  (she  was  thus  described 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer) 
shifted  into  high  gear. 

Prolific 

In  addition  to  her  editing 
chores  at  the  National  Design 
Center  and  the  monumental 
work  she  put  into  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  she  makes  reg^ular  appear¬ 
ances  on  the  tv  show',  “The  New 
Yorkers,”  and  has  written  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  such  as  “The  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  1001  Famous  People,” 
“Children’s  Stories  of  the  Bible 
from  the  Old  Testament,”  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Stories  of  Jesus  from  the 
New  Testament”  and,  published 
in  1968,  “A  Garland  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Verse.” 

In  her  newspaper  career  and 
in  her  private  life  Barbara  “has 
l)een  in  frequent  contact  with 
luminaries  in  the  worlds  of  en¬ 
tertainment  and  interior  deco¬ 
rating.  The  combination  of  the 
celebrity  interview'  and  the 
decorator’s  view'  of  his  habitat 
was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  her 
versatility.” 

Newsday  Specials  gives  a 
capsule  version  of  her  S.O.P. 
thusly ; 

“With  something  of  the  im¬ 
mediacy  of  the  once-loved  tv 
show,  ‘Person  to  Person’  (Good 
evening,  Ed  .  .  Barbara 
Bradford  ambles  with  notebook 
and  camera  into  the  homes  of 
luminaries  in  entertainment,  in¬ 
terior  decorating  and  other 
walks  of  life — to  chat  and  tell, 
to  finger  the  brocade,  size  up 
the  settee,  to  give  readers  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  how'  those  at  the  top 
live  .  .  .” 

Barbara  recently  fingered 
Broadw'ay’s  legendary  David 
Merrick’s  brocade  for  an  up¬ 
coming  column.  Fittingly  enough 
she  found  the  ‘Abominable  Show¬ 
man’s’  digs  completely  blood- 
red. 


Newsday  offers 
youth  series 

A  recent  job  seeker  who  sat 
in  Newsday’ s  unposh  personnel 
office  awaiting  his  turn  to  bab¬ 
ble  at  their  personnel  manager 
was,  according  to  Newsday 
Specials,  “a  gangling,  long¬ 
haired,  19-year-old  college  stu¬ 
dent  who  proposed  to  spend  the 
summer  roaming  the  country  to 
see  what  the  young  people  were 
doing.”  This  was  in  May,  the 
woes  of  Columbia  were  in  the 
news,  everyone  spoke  of  “alien¬ 
ation,”  “generation  gap,”  “drop¬ 
outs,”  “activists”  and  all  that. 

Was  this  ferment  going  on  in 
all  areas  of  the  country  or  con¬ 
fined  to  both  coasts?  What  were 
the  young  people  of  America 
really  up  to?  Young  Norman 
Feldman,  of  Leonia,  N.J.,  and 
Yale  University,  proposed  to 
find  out  and  report. 

The  possibilities  were  inter¬ 
esting  so,  according  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate  “we  gave  our  blessing  to 
this  unknown,  rather  incoherent 
young  man  w'ho  wrote  amazing¬ 
ly  well.  He  would  write  10 
pieces  for  us  from  different 
parts  of  the  country'.” 

“Nine  of  the  reports  are  in,” 
says  Newsday — w'ho  seems  to 
understand  Norman  very  well 
— and  the  10th  is  a  summation 
and  wrap-up.” 

“How  well  Norman  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  young 
America  is  for  you  to  judge,” 
says  the  syndicate.  “Our  own 
reaction  is  that  the  sum  is 
greater  than  the  parts;  that, 
while  no  single  report  does  full 
justice  to  the  youth  of  the  area 
(Lexington,  Ky.,  for  instance, 
the  kick-off  piece),  cumulative¬ 
ly  they  cover  significant  activ 
ities  and  problems  of  America’s 
youth  today — from  the  Satur 
day  night  dance  and  the 
thronged  drive-ins  to  the  hip 
pies  and  the  yippies  and  the 
Far  Left  of  Berkeley.” 

The  10-part  series  contains 
about  1,000  words  each. 


tell  ME,'C7 

DOROTHY... 

by  Dorothy  Crispo 

1  hear  there’s  a  great  new  recipe 
for  “tossed”  parsnips.  Do  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  it? 

BARBARA 

Chop  parsnips  up  fine.  Soak  over¬ 
night.  Add  1  cup  flour  and  boil  for 

2  hours.  Let  stand  overnight.  Toss 
out. 

(5  o  weeU. 
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Readership,  not  circulation  Senators  split 


is  true  test  for  teen  pages 


(('o)ithiued  from  page  14) 
paper  by  the  personnel  of  the 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Joseph  V.  Phillips,  editor  of 
Aclioit,  a  magazine  supplement 
for  young  people  in  the  Xarfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  said  this 
week  that  these  sections  should 
l»e  judged  solely  on  readership 
and  not  in  terms  of  circulation 
and  advertising  gains. 

Phillips,  who  appeared  on  a 
panel  with  Barbara  Stubbs,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star's  Teen  section,  told  the 
Inter-State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  that  “We  can¬ 
not  put  a  dollar  value  on  the 
hoped-for  long-range  benefits  of 
Action." 

“Our  primarj’  long-range 
goal,”  he  said,  “is  to  create 
newspaper  readership  and  inter- 
e.st  in  this  age  group.  We  hope 
they  will  retain  this  interest  in 
the  entire  newspaper  product 
when  they  become  young  adults.” 

He  said  that  Virginian-Pilot 
circulation  executives  l>elieve 
that  features  and  special  sec¬ 
tions  make  newspapers  easier  to 
sell,  but  that  it  is  wrong  to 
evaluate  a  magazine  in  the  news¬ 
paper  by  saying  “This  is  worth 
so  much  circulation.  You  can’t 
pin  down  any  gains.  The  only 
way  to  really  tell  is  a  readership 
survey.” 

May  publi>li  weekly 

Phillips  said  the  circulation 
director  also  feels  that  the  maga¬ 
zine  which  has  been  coming  out 
ever>'  other  Saturday  since  its 
inception  two  years  ago  would 
help  circulation  more  and  attract 
more  young  readers  if  it  were 
published  on  a  weekly  basis. 

“He  says  that  every  Saturday 
that  .Action  does  not  appear,  his 
office  receives  .scores  of  telephone 
calls  from  irate  customers  pro¬ 
testing  that  they  did  not  receive 
their  .Action.”  .As  a  result,  the 
publisher  is  studying  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  going  weekly,  Phillips 
.«aid. 

Phillips  .said  .Action  was  cre¬ 
ated  after  it  was  learned  that 
olVr  of  the  population  in  the 
circulation  area  was  26  years 
old  and  under.  This  number  in¬ 
cluded  servicemen  stationed  in 
the  Norfolk  area,  he  said. 

In  drawing  a  Itead  on  the  l.l- 
23  year-old  age  group,  it  was 
decided  to  write  mainly  about 
the  college-age  group  18-21,  he 
said. 

The  reasoning  here,  he  said, 
was  that  the  15  and  16-year  olds 
would  read  the  section  to  iden¬ 
tify  with  the  older  group  and 
the  older  group  would  turn  to 


the  magazine  liecause  it  is  about 
themselves. 

Higli  readership 

Phillips  said  the  readership 
sur\'eys  taken  after  only  10 
issues  of  .Action  showed  that 
82%  of  the  high  school  students 
had  read  it  and  more  than  half 
had  “scoured  every  issue.” 

He  told  this  reporter  later  that 
a  new  readership  study  to  be 
released  next  month  will  show 
there  is  heavy  readership  of 
.Action  by  parents  and  persons 
6.')  years  old  and  over. 

In  describing  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  the  tabloid  section,  Phil¬ 
lips  said  the  policy  has  been  to 
put  “heavy  emphasis  on  th-' 
lighter  side,”  and  relate  these 
activities  to  the  local  scene. 

“We  I’ejected  a  features  ap- 
jiroach  that  would  be  a  mere 
compilation  of  sejiarate  parts 
without  cohesion.  We  rejected 
the  school  activities  approach,” 
he  said.  “We  suspected  only 
those  whose  names  apjiear  are 
really  interested  in  a  supple¬ 
ment  concentrating  on  reports 
of  club  activities,  school  elec¬ 
tions  and  dramatic  productions. 

“We  also  rejected  the  combina¬ 
tion  leisure-time-youth  magazine 
approach  with  movies  and  or  TV 
sections.  These  had  no  value  for 
us  since  we  publish  a  television 
section  on  Saturday  and  any 
movie  advertising  probably 
would  l)e  nothing  more  than  a 
switch  from  the  regular  section. 

Tell  it  like  it  is 

“We  decided  the  writing  style 
had  to  lie  bright,  straight-from- 
the-shoulder.  The  objective  is  to 
get  the  reader  to  associate  with 
the  person  or  subject  treated. 

“We  seek  to  avoid  the  obvious 
mistakes  of  writing  in  a  patron¬ 
izing  fashion  and  of  writing 
down  to  the  reader.  We  rejected 
the  instructional  style.  Young 
people  get  enough  of  this  in 
school  and  college.  .Also,  we 
avoid  the  word  ‘teenager’  ex- 
cejjt  when  ab.solutely  necessary. 
We  treat  the  young  as  people 
and  not  a  special  group  even 
though  we  aim  at  a  special 
group.” 

From  an  advertising  stand- 
))oint,  Phillips  said  the  pre-pub¬ 
lication  surveys  indicated  that 
school-age  shopping  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  Saturclay,  with  Friday 
night  l)eing  a  poor  second.  How¬ 
ever,  he  said  advertisers  now 
.say  they  would  prefer  to  have 
.Action  published  on  Wednesday. 

In  the  Octob^'r  5  is.sua  of 


.Action  which  he  distributed  at 
the  meeting  three  department 
stores  were  represented  in  the 
12-page  section.  The  ads  were 
directed  at  girls.  Other  ads  were 
for  pianos,  a  pizza  restaurant, 
tires,  a  modeling  school,  a  dance 
band  and  a  rock  ’n  roll  singer. 
There  were  no  national  ads  on 
jiioducts  purchased  by  youths. 

Phillips  .said  the  most  popular 
feature  is  a  column  which  lists 
discotheques  and  where  the 
bands  are,  where  the  stars  are 
appearing  and  where  the  motor¬ 
cycle  scrambles  and  drags  are. 

Plenty  of  material 

.A  4-page  section,  called  Teen, 
apjiears  every  Saturday  in  the 
middle  of  the  Washington  Star 
Weekender  magazine.  Aliss 
Stubbs,  who  joined  the  Star  as 
editor  of  the  Teen  section  on 
July  1  after  completing  courses 
for  a  Masters’  degree  in  joui  nal- 
ism  at  Columbia  University,  said 
a  feature  story  of  interest  to 
teenagers  is  used  as  the  main 
attraction. 

.As  far  as  finding  material 
suitable  for  a  feature  story,  this 
l)resents  no  problem.  The  depart¬ 
ment,  she  said,  is  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  calls  from  parents  of 
teenagers  who  would  like  to  have 
some  activity  covered  that  their 
daughter  or  son  is  taking  jiart 
in. 

Headershii),  particularly 
among  boys  and  Negro  teen¬ 
agers,  is  a  problem,  she  said. 
Girls  seem  to  l)e  the  l)est  readers 
since  they  are  more  interested 
in  club  news  and  beauty  aid 
advice  than  boys. 

The  section  includes  a  column 
by  a  Star  copy  boy  about 
records;  a  reader  column  in 
which  teenagers  give  their 
opinions  and  offer  each  other 
advice;  a  report  on  club  news; 
a  weekly  profile  alwut  a  Boy 
Scout;  and  two  syndicated 
columns  on  automobiles  and 
teenage  problems.  The  section 
ends  with  classified  advertising. 
This  has  come  to  lie  the  most 
[)opular  feature  in  the  paper, 
?diss  Stubbs  said.  Called,  “Teen 
to  Teen  .Ads,”  the  Star  charges 
a  teenager  $1  to  run  3  lines  of 
space.  The  section  has  grown 
from  a  half  jiage  in  1961  to  a 
full  page  every  week. 

.Also  popular  is  a  feature. 
Teen  Play  Back,  in  which  youths 
give  their  own  opinions  on 
various  subjects.  The  mail  is 
so  heavy  that  the  same  feature 
runs  three  times  a  week  in  the 
regular  section  of  the  Star. 


evening  paper.  This  contract  has 
a  very  important  clause — a 
guarantee  of  profit  on  the  total 
business  carried  in  Birmingham 
News  and  Post-Herald  to 
Scripps-Howard.  This,  also, 
simjily  means  the  business  office 
of  Birmingham  News  Company 
sets  the  advertising  rates  for 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  limits 
the  numlier  of  pages  per  issue 
and,  in  turn,  limits  the  amount 
of  editorial  space  available.  .A 
true  monopoly  with  all  business 
office  controls  in  single  man¬ 
agement  hands.” 

Cook  .said  that  H.R.  19123 
should  “Ik*  defeated  and  the 
strangle-hold  monopoly,  the  com¬ 
bination  advertising  rates  of 
dailies  be  removed  from  mar¬ 
kets,  like  Birmingham.” 

I'he  future  of  his  papers,  Cook 
said,  “hK)ks  real  dark,”  unless 
the  “big-city  monopoly  dailies 
are  stopped  and  made  to  return 
to  fair  business  tactics.” 

‘Pr«'hS  I/ords’ 

The  pi’esident  of  another 
group  of  suburban  weeklies, 
Carroll  W.  Stewart  of  Sun 
Newspapers,  Lincoln,  Neb.  told 
the  Committee  of  his  problems 
in  trying  to  compete  with  the 
Lineoln  Star  and  the  Lincoln 
Evening  Journal,  'I'hese  papers 
are  operated  .separately  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stewart,  do  have 
combination  advertising  rates. 

The  burden  of  Stewart’s  te.sti- 
mony  was  that  Congress  should 
give  no  relief  from  antitrust 
laws  to  “the  ju’ess  lords”  but 
should  make  th(‘m  conduct  their 
business  within  the  framework 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

As  he  had  when  Ik*  testified 
l)efore  the  Senate  Committee, 
William  Loeb,  publisher  of  the 
Manchester,  (N.H.)  Union 
Leader  and  other  newspapers, 
assailed  the  newsiiaper  indus¬ 
try. 

“The  U.S.  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  most  monopoly- 
mind<‘d  ami  monopoly-ridden 
industry  in  the  United  States,” 
Loeb  said.  “.As  a  result  news- 
liapers  are  failing  the  peojile. 
Therefore,  I  urge  this  commit¬ 
tee  most  strongly  not  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  jiassage  of  H.R. 
19123.”  Monopoly  newspapers, 
Loeb  declared,  “have  more  re¬ 
gal’d  for  the  cash  register  than 
the  public  good”  and  “want  all 
the  privileges  of  the  First 
Amendment  without  fulfilling 
their  obligations  under  it.” 
Monopoly,  he  said,  “has  bred 
pomposity,  not  talent.” 
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“No. 

business 
is  an 

island” 


A  storm  of  protest,  stirred  by  the 
marketing  abuses  of  a  small  minor¬ 
ity  of  companies,  is  sweeping  the 
mainland  of  American  business. 

As  the  disturbance  advances,  it 
whips  up  waves  of  customer  distrust 
and  produces  an  outpouring  of  pro¬ 
posed  consumer  legislation. 

Business  is  charged  with  insensi¬ 
tivity  to  the  consumer’s  interests  — 
with  false  and  misleading  advertis¬ 
ing,  selling,  packaging  and  labeling. 
Even  some  of  the  most  respected  in¬ 
dustries  are  accu.sed  of  “victimizing 
consumers,”  especially  the  poor. 

It  may  seem  that  the  tempest  is 
focused  only  on  certain  types  of  en¬ 
terprise,  and  that  others,  like  distant 
islands,  can  carry  on  unperturbed  — 
isolated  from  the  turmoil. 

One  Business  Mainland 

But  all  commerce  and  industry  in 
this  country  today  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  into  one  inseparable  commu¬ 
nity:  and  the  winds  of  criticism  that 
lash  against  some  who  sell  in  the 
consumer  marketplace  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  business  world. 

If  mounting  customer  doubts  and 
unduly  burdensome  legislation  or 
regulation  curtail  sales  or  profits  of 
any  type  of  consumer  goods,  it  will 
hurt  not  only  those  who  manufac¬ 
ture  and  retail  these  products  but 
also  those  who  supply  these  compa¬ 


nies,  including  firms  that  sell  only  to 
business  and  industry. 

And  the  more  accustomed  that  the 
American  people  grow  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  and  control  of  one  segment  of 
business,  the  more  natural  it  will 
seem  that  all  industry  should  be 
equally  regulated. 

That  is  why  the  Better  Business 
Bureaus  say  to  every  responsible 
businessman  in  America,  even  those 
in  kinds  of  business  never  accused  of 
abusing  customers: 

“Join  with  us  in  helping  lift  the 
ethical  standards  of  all  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  through  self-regu¬ 
lation.  Join  in  helping  business 
improve  its  relations  with  con¬ 
sumers  and  government,  in  help¬ 
ing  protect  all  buyers,  all  honest 
business  and  the  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem.” 

Every  Business  Benefits 
Every  company,  manufacturer  as 
well  as  retailer,  needs  flourishing 
communities  where  fair  dealing  and 
customer  confidence  prevail.  BBBs 
help  create  such  communities. 

Every  company  wants  to  safeguard 
employee  buying  power,  and  prevent 
the  firm  itself  from  dealing  with 
dishonest  merchants  or  fraudulent 
“charities.”  BBBs  help  provide  such 
protection. 

And  every  responsible  company 


wants  the  public  and  government  to 
know  the  truth  about  customer-busi¬ 
ness  relations— such  as  the  fact  that 
nine  out  of  ten  customer  calls  to 
Better  Business  Bureaus  today  are 
inquiries,  not  complaints.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  the  BBB  National  Expansion 
program  will  communicate  these 
facts. 

Already  this  program  has  acti¬ 
vated  the  BBB  Research  and  Educa¬ 
tion  Foundation  to  conduct  studies 
on  subjects  of  consumer  concern,  and 
has  opened  an  Office  of  National  Af¬ 
fairs  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  provide 
government  as  well  as  business  with 
reliable  data  based  on  more  than 
three  million  consumer  contacts 
made  each  year  by  BBBs. 


What  You  Can  Do 
Since  it  is  indeed  true  that  “no 
business  is  an  island,”  every  company 
has  reason  to  back  the  BBBs. 

To  see  how  you  and  your  firm  can 
help  produce  a  new  high  tide  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  entire  business  com¬ 
munity,  call  the  manager  of  your 
nearest  BBB,  or 
contact  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  Inter¬ 


national,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

PERSONNEL  AND  OTHER  PROBI.EMS 
Rv  Rick  Friedman 


Chicago 

You  hold  pood  younp  pprson- 
nel  hy  pivinp  thorn  a  challenpo 
and  money. 

This  was  the  con.sensus  of  two 
younp  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity  students  at  a  session  of  the 
Suburban  Press  Foundation’s 
Kiphth  -Annual  Editorial  Sem¬ 
inar  hei  e  Octolrer  2-1. 

The  two  students  were  Frank 
Martin,  a  sophomore,  and  Molly 
Wiseman,  a  senior.  Both  had 
worked  on  suburban  newspapers 
this  summer,  Mrs.  Wiseman  with 
Paddo<'k  Publications,  .Arlinpton 
Heiph*s,  Ill.,  Martin  with  Pio¬ 
neer  Newspapers,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

The  moderator  was  Prof.  Wil¬ 
bur  Peterson,  of  NIU,  the  topic, 
“Findinp  and  Keepinp  Staffers.” 

Mrs.  Wiseman,  who  served  as 
an  intern  this  summer  for  Pad¬ 
dock’s  16  tri-weekly  newspapers, 
said  she  preferred  workinp  for 
a  small  daily  or  a  weekly  opera¬ 
tion  l)ecause  of  the  creativity  it 
offered.  “I  like  the  human  inter¬ 
est  side  of  reportinp,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “And  Pd  rather  be 
writinp  such  stories  on  a  smaller 
paper  than  writinp  obits  on  a 
larper,  met  daily.” 

Martin  saw  the  small  news¬ 
paper  as  the  opportunity  to 
“know  the  business,  to  pet  the 
basics  of  reportinp.  The  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  is  your  l)est  chance 
for  that.”  Not  yet  elipible  for 
NIU’s  intern  program  he  went 
out  and  located  his  own  job 
this  summer  at  Pioneer.  From 
that  experience,  he  claimed  the 
.sulnirban  weeklies  and  small 
dailies  as  l)einp  “where  the 
action  is.” 

Starling  salaries 

On  the  question  of  startinp 
salaries,  Mrs.  Wi.seman  said  col¬ 
lege  students  spent  thousands 
of  dollais  to  get  a  degree  and 
were  anxious  to  get  some  of  it 
back  after  they  graduated. 
Martin  contended  that  the  “kind 
of  initial  opportunity”  offered 
the  graduate  outweighed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  starting  salary. 

Mrs.  Wiseman  emphasized 
that  lH>ing  given  responsible  jobs 
was  a  strong  incentive  for  at¬ 
tracting  and  keeping  new  per¬ 
sonnel. 

On  the  question  of  how  much 
of  a  starting  salarj'  a  l)eginning 
reporter  just  out  of  college 
should  expect,  Mrs.  Wiseman 
sugge.sted  $140  to  $150  a  week. 
She  added  that  a  graduate  could 
get  that  much  teaching  school. 

Martin  put  the  figure  at  $125 
to  $150  a  week.  “You  want  to 


get  the  g(K)d  people  to  stay  with 
you  you  have  to  |)ay  them,”  he 
claimed. 

Mrs.  Wi.seman  pointed  out 
that  she  wasn’t  interested  in 
going  to  work  for  $85  a  week 
and  a  goofl  insuiance  program. 
She  said  she  preferred  more 
money  and  would  buy  her  own 
insurance. 

Martin  said  he  wouldn’t  take  a 
high  salary  on  a  newspaper 
which  offered  him  no  oppoitun- 
ity. 

On  the  types  of  management 
they  preferred  to  work  for,  Mrs. 
Wiseman  said  one  which  gave 
the  reporter  the  opportunity  to 
work  on  his  own  initiative. 

Mrs.  Wiseman  related  that  at 
Paddock  this  past  summer  she 
had  covered  high  school  board 
meetings,  village  Iward  meetings, 
and  had  written  features  on  stu¬ 
dents  and  classes  in  suburban 
schools. 

Martin  said  he  did  a  major 
feature  on  noise  and  air  pollu¬ 
tion  for  Pioneer,  spending  much 
time  at  O’Hare  .Airport. 

Training  (Ground 

Many  of  the  SPF  editors  pres¬ 
ent  expressed  dismay  that  their 
newspapers  were  regarded  by 
too  many  students  as  no  more 
than  training  grounds  for  the 
large,  met  newspapers.  Prof. 
Peterson  asked  Martin  and  Mrs. 
Wis<>man  what  suburban  news¬ 
papers  could  do  to  make  them¬ 
selves  more  attractive  to  stu¬ 
dents. 

“Give  them  more  responsibil¬ 
ity,”  the  two  students  suggested. 
“Give  them  a  responsible  job  to 
l)egin  with  and  a  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Give  them  a  sense  of 
participation  and  clear  direc¬ 
tions,  a  real  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  some  recognition.” 

Roth  students  emphasized  that 
l)etter  starting  salaries  were  im¬ 
portant  in  the  overall  picture 
and  suggested  that  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  .should  try  to  set  as 
close  to  the  starting  salaries  of 
the  large  met  dailies  as  possible 
if  they  wanted  to  attract  and 
keep  the  l)etter  graduates  coming 
out  of  college.  Both  said  their 
views  were  similar  to  those  of 
their  classmates  at  NIU. 

The  personnel  topic  came  up 
again  at  a  breakfast  meeting  the 
next  morning.  Leading  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  Prof.  Kenneth 
Byerly,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  told  the  publishers 
that  their  newspapers  will  al¬ 
ways  l)e  a  training  ground  for 
the  metro  dailies  liecause  it  was 


the  nature  of  young  people  to  .Averill  said,  “rather  than  on 
want  to  go  on  to  bigger  things,  routine  functions  of  the  house- 
But,  he  added,  the  suburban  wife.  We  give  emphasis  on 
weeklies  and  small  dailies  were  women’s  interests  in  the  sub¬ 
close  to  the  people  today  and  urbs.” 

“hold  lots  of  the  cards.”  He  claimed  there  was  a  large 

Byerly  then  suggested  a  num-  mobility  in  the  suburbs  and 
l)er  of  ways  in  which  the  sul)-  this  causes  a  lessening  of 
urban  publisher  could  educate  interest  in  society  news.  But 
students  to  the  worth  of  working  culture,  Averill  went  on,  was  of 
for  his  newsi)apers.  One  was  to  univer.sal  appeal  to  anylwdy  in 
encourage  and  offer  advice  to  the  suburbs,  newcomer  or  old- 
the  local  high  school  teacher  timer.  The  arts  sections  was 
running  the  school  newspaper,  to  also  a  guide  for  the  new  reader 
demonstrate  that  the  publisher  on  what  to  join  and  who  to  con- 
of  the  local  paper  was  interested  tact  when  interested  in  area 
in  the  local  school  newspaper.  activities,  Averill  said. 

.Another  was  to  have  two  or  He  stressed  he  didn’t  advo- 
three  high  school  students  work-  cate  doing  away  with  society 
ing  part-time  on  the  local  sub-  news  altogethei-,  which  in  areas 
urban  newspaper.  “Pay  attention  such  as  Birmingham,  a  suburb 
to  the  teachers  and  kids,”  of  Detroit,  is  still  important. 
Byerly  emphasized.  “In  some  Just  on  lessening  its  importance, 
towns  publishers  give  college  Richard  J.  Elrod,  assistant 
scholarships  to  students  inter-  corporation  counsel.  City  of  Chi- 
ested  in  journalism  careers.”  cago,  the  featured  luncheon 
He  advised  the  newsmen  to  speaker  on  Thursday,  Oct.  3, 
stop  “poormouthing”  their  pro-  told  the.  SPF  group  that  some 
fession  to  students.  Byerly  police  did  use  excessive  force 
claimed  too  many  newspaper-  during  the  Democratic  conven- 
men  were  guilty  of  this.  tion.  This  was  true,  he  added,  in 

He  claimed  newspapers  paid  some  cases  after  arrests  were 
too  much  attention  to  worrying  made  and  protestors  were  l)eing 
al>out  poor  starting  salaries  and  put  in  police  vans.  He  said  he 
not  enough  attention  to  what  did  not  condone  such  action  and 
newspaper  salaries  are  after  two  the  police  responsible  should  l)e 
or  three  years  of  experience,  pioperly  disciplined. 

Byerly  maintained  that  news-  Asked  about  the  high  numl)er 
paper  salaries  after  two  or  three  „f  attacks  bv  tbe  police  on  the 
years  experience  ranked  eleventh  press,  Elrod*  claimed  newsmen 
in  the  country.  |,eat  up  were  not  wearing  their 

He  pointed  out  three  attrac-  press  badges 
tions  for  young  people,  in  no 

particular  orAev  money  pro,-  ^  policemen  on 

Uye,  challenye  “Give  them  a  gequeim,  a  Chiroyo  Daily 

chance  for  advanceinent  and  photographer  while  he  was 

pride,  Byerly  concluded  photographing  an  off-dutv  Army 

A  panel  on  “The^  Suburban  Ugeant  lieating  up  a  vouth. 
Family  in  Womens  Pages  .sug-  Elrod  said  the  case  was  under 
gested  recipes  and  sewing  col-  i„,,,stip3tion  by  the  Chicago 
urnns  as  good  material  for  the  Department  and  he  didn’t 

.suburban  newspaper.  Home  comment  on  it.  He  asked 

economics  teachers  in  the  local  audience  not  to  pre-judge  it 

high  schools  were  cited  as  one 
”  ,  ,  ,  ,  fiefore  all  the  facts  were  in. 

possible  source  for  such  col- 

umns.  Also,  the  experts  in  the  New  ^ork  Mayor  John  V. 
various  countv  extension  ser\  ices  Lindsay  addressed  the  1_;>  sub- 
and  the  buyers  in  the  local  de-  urban  editors  and  publishers  the 
partment  stores  for  information  follo"’iug  afternoon  at  a  lunch- 
on  what  fabrics  are  coming  into  claimed  that  if  the  core 

city  crumbled  the  suburbs  inter- 
Topics  which  the  suburban  J^luted  to  it  ''ould  go  right 
woman  is  now  interested  in,  ac-  afterwards.  “1  his  is  the  only 
cording  to  a  panel  of  suburban  Ibmiino  Theory  I  lielieve  in,  he 
women’s  page  editors,  are  mental  added. 

health,  college  news,  culture  and  Stressing  the  interdependence 
area  schools.  of  the  suburbs  to  their  core  city, 

Paul  N.  .Averill,  the  Birminy-  Mayor  Lind.say  urged  the  edi- 
hnm  (Mich.)  Eccentric,  gave  to  tors  and  publishers  to  jiay  more 
the  iianel  his  views  on  such  attention  to  the  iiroblems  of  the 
coverage,  including  the  le.ssening  core  cities  near  their  own  corn- 
emphasis  today  on  society  news,  munities. 

Averill  descrilied  how  the  Ec-  He  also  urged  the  newsmen  to 
centric  has  brought  the  sub-  have  patience  with  new,  experi- 
urban  scene  into  focus  through  mental  programs  lieing  put  into 
a  16-page  “.Arts  of  Living”  sec-  effect  to  help  solve  some  of  the 
tion  which  included  theater,  art,  core  city  problems,  to  give  such 
gardening  and  books.  problems  a  chance  to  work  be- 

“This  section  reports  on  what  fore  becoming  critical  of  them  in 
the  thinking  woman  is  doing,”  their  newspapers. 
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wins  help  for 

Lansing,  Mich. 

A  fourth  newspaper  industry 
group  rallied  this  week  to  the 
defense  of  a  publisher  who  is 
under  jail  sentence  for  charging 
corruption  of  local  courts. 

Latest  to  join  the  fight  was 
the  .American  Newspaper  Guild 
local  comprising  editorial  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Lansing  State 
Journal. 

The  Guild  unit  backed  the 
appeal  of  James  C.  Turner,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  monthly  magazine. 
Today,  by  deciding  to  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  file  a  brief  in  the 
state  court  of  appeals. 

Last  June,  a  visiting  circuit 
judge,  James  R.  Breakey  Jr.,  of 
.\nn  .Arbor,  sitting  in  Howell, 
convicted  Turner  of  contempt 
of  court.  He  assessed  a  fine  of 
$150  and  a  jail  sentence  of  15 
days. 

The  complaint  was  signed  by 
Judge  Michael  Garland  of 
Livingston  County. 

Garland,  a  friend  of  attorney 
Martin  Lavan,  chief  target  of 
Turner’s  charges,  said  Turner 
committed  contempt  when  he 
published  comment  that  Lavan 
and  other  lawyers  had  “almost 
totally  corrupted  the  entire 
judicial  system  of  Livingston 
County.” 

In  a  second  count.  Garland 
cited  Turner’s  oral  statement  in 
a  local  Chaml)er  of  Commerce 
forum  that  Lavan’s  control  over 
local  courts  was  “more  vicious 
than  the  control  exercised  by  the 
Mafia  in  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago.” 

Turner’s  criticisms  were 
grounded  in  allegations  that 
Lavan  and  his  associates 
plundered  some  estates.  Han¬ 
dling  of  two  estates  cases  was 
detailed  in  Today,  a  Knight  pub¬ 
lication. 

Breakey,  after  hearings,  ruled 
that  Turner’s  comment  was  con¬ 
temptuous  on  its  face,  and  that 
his  failure  to  adduce  proof  in 
court  demonstrated  “malice  and 
contempt  and  contumacious  at¬ 
titude.” 

Turner  argued  that  the  burden 
of  proving  the  case  rested  with 
the  complainant,  and  he  con¬ 
tended  that  his  remarks — made 
outside  the  court’s  presence — in 
no  way  impeded  the  judicial 
process  in  a  pending  case. 

Bad  precedent  seen 

His  supporters  saw  the  con¬ 
viction  as  an  attempt  to  stifle 
legitimate  criticism  of  public 
agencies. 

The  Michigan  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  said  it  was  not  willing  to  let 


appeal 

go  unchallenged  the  precedent 
that  a  court  can  call  in  a  person 
who  criticizes  its  actions,  de¬ 
mand  proof,  rule  on  its  validity 
and  set  a  penalty  for  contempt. 

“Judges  and  lawyers  can  deal 
with  such  charges  through  the 
same  channels  of  libel  and 
slander  as  others,  but  not 
through  contempt,”  MP.A  stated. 

“When  one  realizes  how  this 
precedent  would  prevent  anyone 
from  criticizing  courts,  no 
matter  how  valid  the  cause, 
without  fear  of  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  danger  to  the 
nation  is  clear.” 

The  court  of  appeals  has 
allowed  a  motion  to  intervene 
filed  earlier  by  Knight  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  and  the  Gentral 
.Michigan  Ghapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Ghi. 

Fred  R.  Siel)ert,  retired  dean 
of  the  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Journalism  School  is  pre¬ 
paring  briefs  for  MP.A  and 
SDX. 

.After  publishing  his  charges. 
Turner  bundled  up  69  pages  of 
what  he  described  as  documen¬ 
tation  of  them  and  referred  the 
material  to  state  authorities  for 
investigation. 

Inquiries  were  launched  by  the 
State  Bar  of  Michigan,  .Attorney 
General  Frank  J.  Kelley  and  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Gourt. 

• 

Former  FBI  agent 
to  handle  eontraets 

Gleveland 

.A  former  special  agent  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion,  John  B.  Hammett,  has 
joined  the  Plain  Dealer  as  labor 
relations  director  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  department.  He  will  nego¬ 
tiate  contracts  with  the  unions. 

Harry  McGormick,  who  has 
been  labor  negotiator  for  the 
Plain  Dealer  since  1965,  has  been 
named  personnel  manager.  He 
has  been  president  of  Press¬ 
man’s  Union  No.  5. 

• 

Page  1  mats  wanted 

Reno,  Nev. 

.A  project  is  under  way  to 
cover  the  walls  of  the  Reno 
Press  Glub  with  front  page  mats 
from  newspapers  throughout  the 
nation.  President  Joe  Midmore 
appealed  to  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  to  send  front  page  mats  of 
their  publication  to  the  club  at 
PO  Box  1032,  Reno,  Ne\’.,  89505. 
He  said  the  club  will  return  a 
photo  to  each  publisher  showing 
the  location  of  his  newspaper 
mat  on  the  press  club  walls. 
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Wood  declares 
press  freedom 
fight  continues 

Ghicago 

The  war  for  freedom  of  the 
press  is  still  just  beginning,  J. 
Howard  Wood  said  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  Ghicago  Press  Veterans’ 
Association  award  for  “excep¬ 
tional  achievement  in  newspa¬ 
per  journalism.” 

Wood,  l)oard  chairman  of  the 
Tribune  Gompany,  was  cited  as 
“Press  Veteran  of  1968”  by  the 
association  at  its  annual  dinner 
here  October  7. 

“Just  15  years  ago,”  Wood 
said,  “this  group  honored  my 
predecessor,  the  late  Gol.  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  McGonnick,  as  Press 
Veteran  of  1953.  Gol.  McGorm¬ 
ick  warned  of  the  dangers 
threatening  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  importance  of 
maintaining  constant  vigilance 
to  protect  this  great  right  which 
was  won  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  suffering  and  sacrifice. 

Freedom  of  prt'ss 

This  fight  is  far  from  being 
won.  The  war  for  freedom  of 
the  press,  which  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  informed  is  still 
just  beginning. 

“So  many  of  the  men  who 
are  elected  to  public  office  and 
so  many  appointed  to  bureau¬ 
cratic  jobs  are  convinced  that 
if  only  the  newspapermen 
weren’t  free  to  expose  their 
weaknesses  and  indiscretions 
their  lives  would  be  easier.  We 
are  the  goad,  the  whip,  the  burr 
under  the  saddle.” 

Manly  S.  Mumford,  retired 
public  relations  man,  who  was 
on  the  city  desk  of  the  Tribune 
from  1923  to  1931  and  gave  as¬ 
signments  to  Wood  in  his  early 
days,  said  Woo<l  “was  a  good 
reporter,  a  fine,  intelligent, 
competent  workman.” 

F.  M.  (Jack)  Flynn,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Sew  York  Sews,  told 
of  a  Woo<l  characteristic,  “a 
unique  quality  and  the  person¬ 
ality  to  go  with  it  which  en¬ 
ables  him  to  accomplish  great 
deeds  without  overlooking  the 
important  little  things.” 

Anthony  G.  Berardi,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  association,  pre¬ 
sented  a  plaque  to  Woo<l. 

• 

Traveler  on  rim 

Gleveland 

Michael  Ward,  who  has  been 
working  on  newspapers  in  Ber¬ 
muda  and,  most  recently,  in 
Zambia,  in  Africa,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Plain 
Dealer. 


Deaths 

Thomas  B.  Sherman,  77, 
music  critic  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  nationally 
recognized  for  his  writing  on 
music;  Sept.  28. 

*  «  * 

Howard  V.  (Hank)  Henry, 
46,  manager-North  Gentral  Sales 
for  the  Goss  Gompany ;  Sept.  22. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Haight,  69,  racing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post; 
Oct.  3.  He  held  the  No.  1  seat 
in  the  press  box  at  Ghurchill 
Downs  by  reason  of  having 
covered  37  consecutive  Kentucky 
Derby  events,  more  than  any 
other  turf  writer. 

*  *  « 

Gharles  Prescott  Trcssell, 
76,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  re¬ 
porter  known  by  his  friends  and 
colleagues  as  “Peck”;  Oct.  2.  He 
had  been  a  reporter  and  city 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and 
after  nine  years  in  the  Sun’s 
Washington  Bureau,  joined  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  Sew 
York  Times  in  1941.  He  retired 
three  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Hodges,  84,  former 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Victoria 
(B.  G.)  Times;  Sept.  28. 

•  *  * 

William  H.  Lee.  62,  district 
circulation  manager,  San  Diego 
(Gal.)  Keening  Tribune,  and 
immediate  past  president  of  the 
San  Diego  Newspaper  Guild; 
Sept.  29. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Grace  D.  Rcnyon, 
widow  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald;  Oct.  2. 

«  «  * 

Earl  H.  Allen,  82,  retired 
“dean”  of  Omaha  advertising 
men;  Oct.  1.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  .Amarillo 
(Texas)  Daily  Sews.  Later  he 
w'orked  on  the  Emporia  (Kan¬ 
sas)  Gazette  and  on  the  Omaha 
Daily  Sews.  In  1914,  he  joined 
a  small  Omaha  advertising 
agency,  the  Darlow  Gompany,  as 
a  copywriter  and  in  1931 
founded  his  own  agency,  which 
Wame  Allen  &  Reynolds,  Inc., 
in  1938.  He  retired  in  1951. 

*  *  * 

Frances  Sci  lly,  55,  publicist 
in  Hollywood  for  television 
shows  sponsored  by  the  Lever 
Gompany;  Sept.  17. 

*  *  * 

Kyle  Haseldex,  55,  former 
Baptist  minister,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Century;  Oct.  2. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  E.  Fisher,  62,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Moorefield 
(W.  Va.)  Examiner;  Sept.  29. 

*  *  * 

Winifred  H.  Goodsell,  re¬ 
tired  (1961)  fa.shion  editor  of 
the  Clereland  (0.)  Plain  Dealer; 
Oct.  3. 
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Polltakers 

{('ontinKed  from  page  13) 


want  to  know.” 

Asked  for  comment  on 
whether  the  emphasis  being 
placed  by  the  Nixon  camp  in 
lulling  people’s  opinion  might 
become  a  substitute  for  i)olicy, 
Couisen  thought  it  might  be  a 
potential  threat  but  said  Nixon 
is  going  to  make  an  assessment 
of  how  peoi)Ie  feel  one  way  or 
another  and  i)olling  at  least 
gives  him  the  most  reliable  in¬ 
formation. 

Gallup  said  he  didn’t  see  any¬ 
thing  wrong  in  finding  out  what 
people  do  want  in  a  democracy 
and  following  them.”  Our  de¬ 
mocracy  might  be  farther  ahead 
than  it  is  if  our  leaders  had 
tione  that,  he  said. 

Coursen  suggested  it  would 
be  wrong  for  a  candidate  to 
mechanically  follow  the  results 
of  polling,  but  Haskins  said  a 
scientific  survey  as  a  basis  for 
political  decisions  may  be  more 
demiH-ratically  sound  than  the 
vote  of  the  electoral  college,  for 
instance,  which  is  not  truly  rep¬ 
resentative. 

“I'.lieck  llic  baiting  average* 

Are  the  polls  hitting  the  black 
communities  and  is  there  any 
substantiation  for  reports  that 
large  numbers  of  them  are  going 
to  ‘‘sit  this  election  out”?  an¬ 
other  e<litor  asked.  Gallup  said 
coloi*>d  jieople  are  represented 
in  every  poll  in  true  proportion 
— roughly  10 ';i — and  he  hasn’t 
found  that  there,  or  even  in  the 
intellectual  community,  there  is 
any  announced  intention  not  to 
vote. 

How  can  an  editor  know  if  a 
poll  is  accurate  or  projierly  con¬ 
ducted?  J.  Hart  Clinton  of  San 
^lateo,  Calif,  asked.  Gallup  said 
the  simplest  way  to  judge  a  poll 
is  by  its  record.  “F'ind  out  what 
the  batting  average  is,”  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

Haskins  advocated  that  one 
jierson  on  every  news  staff  who 
is  familiar  with  polling 
methodology  make  that  decision. 

‘I  ndeeideds* 

When  asked  if  there  are  more 
“undecideds”  this  year  than  in 
previous  years,  Gallup  said  that 
is  true.  "Many  jieople  have  not 
made  up  their  minds  and  could 
Ik*  shifted,”  he  said.  "There  is 
no  hero,  no  one  with  charisma.” 

The  real  sophistication  in  poll¬ 
ing  comes  in  filtering  out  those 
people  who  aren’t  going  to  vote 
which  can  run  as  high  as  one- 
third,  Gallup  said.  He  was  proud 
of  his  own  "batting  average” 
which  is  an  average  error  of 
since  19.o2. 


Clark  Lindsay  dies; 
Virginia  publisher 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Clark  E.  Lindsay,  71,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  CliarlottesrUle 
Daily  Progress  from  1944  until 
1960,  died  October  8. 

Lindsay  served  as  chairman 
of  the  newspaper’s  board  of 
directors  until  1967  and  had  held 
the  title  of  publisher  emeritus 
since  then.  A  native  of  Char¬ 
lottesville,  he  was  the  son  of  the 
late  James  H.  Lindsay,  who 
founded  the  Daily  Progress  in 
1892. 

He  was  a  former  president  of 
the  Virginia  Press  Association 
and  the  Virginia  Associated 
Press  memliers. 


outside  the  ad  department  will 
get  a  great  idea  for  an  ad  or  a 
series  of  ads. 

Retailers  were  impressed,  he 
added,  with  the  Herald’s  si>on- 
sorship  of  a  luncheon  to  talk 
over  with  them  the  problems  of 
there  l)eing  five  fewer  selling 
days  during  the  upcoming 
Christmas  season. 

"We  set  about  showing  them 
how  to  put  emphasis  on  earlier 
jiromotions  in  their  stores  and 
an  earlier  emphasis  on 
Christmas,”  Mangone  said. 

A1  Schrader,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  WaHliinytoti  (D.  C.) 
Star,  outlined  a  classified  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  more  categories 
were  i)Ut  into  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion  jilus  "timely”  ads  at  re¬ 
duced  rates. 

For  the  campaign,  he  changed 
the  woids  “classified  ads”  to 
“success  ads”  and  distributed 
“success”  buttons  to  staffers. 
One  of  these  buttons  went  to 
anyone  writing  a  testimonial 
letter  to  the  Star  telling  of  their 
good  fortune  with  a  success  ad. 

The  Star’s  Action  Line  column 
ran  on  the  front  iiage  of  the 
classified  section  during  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Results  were  such  that 
the  Star  jilans  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram  next  year. 

Carrier  r«*eruilnieiit 

Sam  Harris  of  the  Arkan.-<as 
Gazette,  Little  Rock,  described 
a  carrier  recruitment  idea 
worked  out  by  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Leon  Reed. 

The  idea  was  Invim  when  a 
carrier  who  was  a  boy  scout 
reported  the  loss  of  his  troop’s 
flag  and  flagpole.  Reed  supplied 
a  new  flag  and  pole,  then  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Gazette  offer 
a  free  flag  to  any  troop  needing 
one  in  return  for  the  troop 
roster.  A  canvass  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  developed  several  excellent 


Raises  approved 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

The  12.5-member  Victoria  local 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  voted  in  favor  of  a  new 
two-year  agreement  covering 
editorial  and  business  office  em¬ 
ployees  of  Victoria  Press  Ltd., 
which  owns  \’ictoria  Times  and 
the  Colonist.  The  contract  pro¬ 
vides  for  salary  increases  in 
three  stages  for  employees  earn¬ 
ing  more  than  $100  a  week, 
totalling  17.2  percent  over  two 
yea  I  S.  For  those  earning  under 
$100  a  week,  there  are  extra 
adjustments.  Under  the  contract 
that  expired  April  30,  senior 
rejiortei’s  earned  a  minimum  of 
$139.87  weekly  and  senior  dis- 
l)Iay  salesmen  earned  $136.99. 


carriers,  Harris  said. 

Following  the  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  theme,  Ron  Clarke.  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  promotion 
manager  descrilied  a  “blitz” 
team  of  zone  supervisors,  the 
assistant  circulation  manager 
and  the  circulation  promotion 
man  which  meets  once  a  week 
or  bi-weekly  in  what  they  call  a 
“bitch”  session.  In  these  sessions 
cai-rier  and  parent  complaints 
are  reviewed,  the  pioblems  an¬ 
alyzed  and  later  worked  out 
with  those  who  are  irritated. 

Clarke  reported  the  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  lost  700  car- 
rieis  around  the  time  school  was 
recessing  for  the  summer.  The 
loss  was  sustained  in  two 
months. 

District  men  worked  day  and 
night  covering  routes  and  re¬ 
cruiting  and  the  newspapers 
have  since  nearly  recovered 
although  there  still  is  a  large 
turnover  each  month. 

William  Fairley,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  was 
elected  president  of  the  region 
and  Don  Towles,  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal,  moved  up  to  first 
vicejiresident.  Ros**  Ella  Metrie, 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- 
Fnion,  moved  up  from  secretary- 
treasui-er  to  second  vicepresident 
and  Gus  Galiano,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  was  elected 
Secret  a  r.v- 1  rea  su  re  r. 

• 

For  pr«*«m  relations 

.ArRoHX.  Ill. 

Victor  L.  Thornton  has  lieen 
named  director  of  Press  Rela¬ 
tions  for  Northern  Illinois  Gas 
Company.  The  appointment  was 
announced  by  Henry  G.  Harper, 
vicepresident — public  relations. 
Thornton  joined  NI-Gas’  jiublic 
relations  department  in  1964  as 
a  staff  editor  after  18  years  as 
a  newspaperman. 


Next  president 
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for  spot  news  coverage.” 

The  editors  heard  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  opera¬ 
tions,  projects  and  plans  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  by  Dr.  George 
E.  Mueller,  associate  adminis-  ' 
trator  for  manned  space  flight. 
He  said  that  weightlessness  in 
orbital  space  flight  “offers  in¬ 
triguing  possibilities  for  manu-  ' 
factoring  in  space” — factories 
in  the  sky,  as  it  were. 

“Many  products  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  better  and  more 
economically  manufactured  in 
the  clean  vacuum  of  space  in 
the  weightless  state,”  Mueller 
said. 

Dr.  John  P.  Sjiiegel,  director 
of  the  Lemlierg  Center  for  the 
Ltiuly  of  Violence  at  Brandeis 
University,  told  the  editors  that 
“we  have  always  been  a  violent 
country”,  citing  anti-Catholic 
riots  in  Philadelphia,  the  anti¬ 
draft  riots  in  New  York  during 
the  Civil  War,  lalior  riots  dur¬ 
ing  the  Pullman  strike,  anti- 
Chinese  riots  in  California,  and 
race  riots  of  1920-1921  that 
caused  far  more  deaths  than 
any  of  the  recent  civil  di.sturb- 
ances. 

Failed  in  'llonieHork* 

Dr.  Spiegel  said  the  press 
had  failed  to  “do  its  home 
work”  by  failing  to  dig  out  mis¬ 
conceptions  as  to  the  causes  of 
riots  in  the  ghettos  and  on  col¬ 
lege  campuses  and  doing  what 
it  could  to  correct  them. 

Dr.  Spiegel  added  that  the 
history  “of  civil  disorder  in  our 
country  has  been  the  drama  of 
one  or  the  other  of  excluded 
groups  attempting  to  break 
into  the  democratic  power 
structure.” 

CoMiioflioiil  fiels 
another  daily  paper 

.Milkori),  Conn. 

The  Milford  Citizen,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1897  as  a  weekly  and 
for  the  past  decade  a  twice 

weekly  community  newspaper, 
will  go  to  daily  and  Sunday 

l)ublication  starting  Tuesday, 
October  15. 

Alfred  Stanford  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Carlton  Hill  is  editor,  and 
Casper  Zito  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Stanford  said  the  jiaper 
will  be  published  in  standard 

form  Monday  through  Friday, 
and  the  Sunday  tabloid  form 

will  be  maintained. 

The  .Milford  Citizen  will  be 
represented  nationally  by  the 
Julius  Mathews  Special  .Agency. 
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Miller  urges 
group  spirit 
for  growth 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

Gannett  Group  executives 
were  urped  to  strive  for  “even 
jfreater  prowth  from  within” 
alonp  with  the  Group’s  “growth 
from  acquisition.” 

Paul  Miller,  president  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  told  execu¬ 
tives  at  their  annual  conference 
here  this  week: 

“Growth  of  the  Group  can  be 
no  greater  than  the  growth  of 
vision,  the  growth  of  ability, 
the  growth  of  purpose  and  the 
(ievelojnnent  of  determination  of 
the  men  and  women  who  guide 
our  several  newspapers  and 
stations.” 

The  Gannett  Group,  based  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  consists  of  30 
daily  newspapers,  six  radio 
stations  and  three  television 
stations  in  New  Yoik,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Illinois 
and  Florida. 

Gannett  has  announced 
“agreement  in  principle”  to 
purchase  the  San  Bernardino 
Sun  Co.  in  California. 

Miller,  noting  that  Gannett 
had  grown  by  some  1.5  newspa¬ 
pers  since  1954,  said  it  was  ap¬ 
propriate  “to  ask  ourselves 
what  we  mean  by  growing  from 
within.” 

“Growing  from  within,”  he 
said,  “shouhl  be  something  per¬ 
sonal — something  that  each  of 
us  should  strive  for,  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  as  members  of  a 
team.” 

“There’s  no  place  for  those 
who’ve  stopped  growing  them¬ 
selves.  Organizations  grow 
from  within  because  the  men 
and  women  in  them  are  grow¬ 
ing  personally.” 

But  the  Gannett  president 
said  the  Group’s  enthusiasm 
must  be  for  more  than  growth 
and  for  product  improvement. 

“It  must  be  for  that  better 
community  of  men  and  nations 
in  which  every  individual,  black 
or  white,  brown  or  yellow,  can 
hope  to  face  the  future  with 
eagerness  and  confidence.” 

Miller  recapped  progress  and 
plans  of  a  number  of  Gannett 
affiliates  and  reported  that: 

TODAY,  Gannett’s  2^,2 -year 
old  Florida  newspaper,  is  op¬ 
erating  in  the  black,  almost  two 
full  years  ahead  of  earliest 
projections. 

Computers  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  or  ordered  for  all  Gan¬ 
nett  composing  rooms  except 
one,  which  will  be  computer¬ 
ized  next  year. 

The  Hartford  Times  intro- 
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duced  a  new  Sunday  edition 
September  15. 

The  Plain  field  Courier-Post’s 
])lan  for  construction  of  a  new 
plant  and  conversion  to  offset 
printing  is  moving  ahead. 

A  new  corporation.  Commu¬ 
nity  Offset  Inc.,  was  formed  in 
Hartford  to  produce  supple¬ 
ments  for  the  Hartford  Times. 

The  Saratogiaii  is  now  oper¬ 
ating  an  offset  press  as  well 
as  the  pi  ototype  model  of  a  new 
photocomposition  machine. 

*  *  * 

A  correction 

Due  to  a  mixup  in  wire  trans¬ 
mission,  E&P  (Oct.  5,  page  9) 
incorrectly  stated  the  Gannett 
Co.  operating  revenues  for  1967 
as  $10  million.  The  correct  fig¬ 
ure  is  $110  million. 

• 

Executives  named 
at  Montreal  Star 

John  G.  McConnell,  publisher, 
and  the  board  of  directors  an¬ 
nounced  executive  changes  with 
Derek  Price  liecoming  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Montreal  Star. 

George  V.  Ferguson  becomes 
editor  emeritus;  and  F.  B. 
Walker,  editor-in-chief  and  a 
director  of  the  Montreal  Star. 

Ferguson  joined  the  Star  in 
1946,  following  a  long  career  at 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  as 
managing  editor  and  executive 
editor.  He  liegan  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Times  of  London 
in  1924. 

Price,  who  joined  the  Star  in 

1964,  has  been  executive  vice- 
president.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  on  the  Star  he  will  be 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Montreal  Standard 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  publishers 
of  Weekend  Magazine;  and  of 
Canada  Wide  Feature  Services 
Ltd. 

Walker  has  lieen  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Star  since  1964.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  publisher  of  the 
Family  Herald.  He  liegan  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  H’m- 
nipeg  Free  Press  in  1935,  and 
came  to  Montreal  following  10 
years  with  The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  as  an  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  managing  director. 

• 

Ad  director  named 
at  Family  Weekly 

W.  Page  Thompson,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Woman's  Day 
and  former  advertising  director 
of  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  of 
Family  Weekly,  publisher  Mor¬ 
ton  Frank  announced. 

The  newspaper  supplement 
has  not  had  an  ad  director  since 

1965. 
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8  given  grants 
for  studies  in 
foreign  affairs 

Eight  reporters  and  editors, 
including  four  returning  from 
overseas  assignments,  have  been 
awarded  fellowships  in  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  Advanced  In¬ 
ternational  Reporting  Program 
for  the  1968-69  academic  year. 

The  program,  in  its  eighth 
year,  is  administered  by  the 
University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  receives  its  basic 
support  from  a  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  grant. 

Named  to  receive  Fellowships 
are: 

Jim  Hoagland,  Washington 
Post.  He  will  specialize  in  Euro¬ 
pean  studies,  with  emphasis  on 
inteinational  economics. 

Dean  Johnsos,  .Associated 
Press  bureau  chief  in  Lima, 
Peru.  Latin  American  studies. 

John  Lawton,  Middle  East 
corresi)ondent  for  United  Press 
International.  Studies  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  area. 

Jack  Monet,  financial  copy 
desk  of  the  Sew  York  Times. 
International  business  and  econ¬ 
omics. 

Jon  Philip  Nordheimer,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Tropic,  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  of  the  Miami 
Herald.  .Asian  studies. 

Nicholas  Wetherill  Stroh, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  African 
studies. 

Glen  Clark  Troelstrup,  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Vietnam  for  Time 
and  Life.  .Asian  studies. 

T.  Jeff  Williams,  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Vietnam  for  the  .Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  Studies  of  China  and 
Southeast  .Asia. 

Two  Korean  journalists  also 
have  lieen  selected  to  participate 
in  this  year’s  program:  Young- 
choul  Choi,  deputy  political  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seoul  newspaper 
Dong- A  Ilho;  and  Youngsu  Kim, 
acting  political  editor  of  the 


newspaper  Joong-ang  Ilho  and 
former  president  of  the  Korean 
Journalists  .Association.  Kim  has 
been  awarded  a  fellowship  by 
the  .Asia  Foundation,  while  Choi 
has  received  a  grant  from  the 
Sungkok  Foundation,  of  South 
Korea. 

• 

Snider  wins  S1,0(M) 
for  dentistry  story 

Chicago 

.Arthur  J.  Snider,  science  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Sews, 
and  Howard  L.  Lewis,  assistant 
research  editor  of  Business 
Week,  won  first  place  honors  in 
the  19<)8  .American  Dental  .As¬ 
sociation  Science  Writers  .Award 
competition. 

Snider  was  awarded  first  prize 
in  the  newspaper  division  for  a 
series  of  articles  on  dental  re¬ 
search  published  in  June  1968. 

Lewis’  prize-winning  article, 
in  the  March  2,  issue  of  Business 
Week,  also  was  on  dental  re¬ 
search  with  particular  attention 
to  how  it  may  change  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  dentistry  in  the  next 
decade. 

Snider  and  Lewis  will  receive 
plaques  and  $1,000  cash  awards 
at  the  .AD.A’s  109th  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  October  27-31,  in  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

.Awards  of  Merit  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  following: 

Ronald  Kessler,  for  two  edi¬ 
torials  which  were  published  in 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler. 

Lawrence  Galton,  Popular 
Science. 

Doris  Bressler,  Parents’  Mag¬ 
azine. 

Theodore  Berland,  Today’s 
Health. 

• 

Dorn  in  new  job 

Joseph  C.  Dorn,  formerly 
Eastern  District  sales  manager 
of  the  Intertype  Division  of  the 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation, 
has  joined  the  executive  staff  of 
TypoGraphics  Communications 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  typo¬ 
graphic  service  organization. 


1  classified  section 

1  Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— Consultants 

Business  Opportunities 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans.  67654 

PUBLISHER  DAILIi^S.  WEEKLIES 
seeks  to  lease  additional  weeklies. 
Minimum  advertisinR-circulation  gross 
$75,000.  Replies  held  confidential.  Box 
1629.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

Books — Magazines 

ISetrspaper  Brokers 

j  D'  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 

READ  **The  ISRAEL  and  MIDDLE  South  or  Southeast,  write:  News- 

EAST  NEWSLETTER.”  For  informa-  pap^  Service  Co..  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St., 
tion  and  sample  copy,  send  $I  to  P.O.  JenninRs,  La.  "O.itfi.  Ph:  1-318-824- 
Box  2331,  Sunnyvale.  Calif.  94087.  U475. 
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Machinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  EAR'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


ISetcspaper  Brokers 

NATIONWIDE 
Newspaper  Broker  Service 

20  years'  experience.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  ! 
2234  E.  Ronineya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  , 
V2S06.  (714)  533-1361  day  or  niifht. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspajier  Sales,  Manairement,  1 

Apiiraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  MontKomery,  Ala.  i 
(205)  262-1751  i 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa, 
Ariz.— 85201  (AC  602)  964-2952 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service  i 
305  Taylor.  Claremont,  Calif,  91711 

NEXjOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase,  j 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph.  (AC  205)  646-3357.  | 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr.,  ; 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest  I 

Box  609,  Roseburfr,  Oregon  97470 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  I 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  I 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001  , 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne-  ' 
irotiationa  for  sale  and  purchase  of  i 
hiirhest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  : 
paper  in  the  country.  Before  you  , 
consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property.  \ 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day  ' 
time:  (AC  813)  73.3-1100  nijrhts:  or 
write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach.  Flor¬ 
ida  3.3516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

The  DIAL  .\>rency.  1.703  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  .349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker."  | 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  ' 
that  buys  the  newspaner — it's  the  Per-  1 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buver.  This  ; 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  I 
sellinir. 

I-EN  FETGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Ple.isnnt.  Mich.  48858  | 

Mel  Hodell,  Dir..  Newspaper  D'v.,  ; 
Hazen  Co.,  lot  N.  Euclid  Ave..  Un-  , 
land.  Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1696. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

$3,U0U  CASH  DOWN  buys  some  of  the 
followini;  newspapers:  Kansas,  $16,5UU 
to  $32,5UU  icross:  Nebraska,  $22,690  to 
$40,900;  Missouri,  $29,000  to  $35,900; 
Indiana-Illinois,  $25,500  to  $67,600. 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
133,  Emi>oria,  Kans.,  66801. 

TWO  OFFSET  WEEKLIES.  High  itic 
come.  Metropolitan  area.  Gross  $190,- 
009.  Some  job  work.  Write  Box  1736, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


$35M  DOWN  buys  two  top  quality 
suburban  weeklies  and  excellent  com¬ 
mercial  printing  business.  Near 
medium-sized  city  In  Area  6.  with  the 
finest  of  educational  and  recreational 
facilities.  Business  has  experienced 
rapid  growth,  now  surpassing  $I99M 
per  year;  iKitential  for  much  more.  All 
printing  equipment  the  finest  new  cold- 
type  and  offset  machines.  Newspa()ers 
and  printing  bring  top  rate,  (iood 
staff.  No  curiosity  seekers.  Give  finan¬ 
cial  capabilities.  Don't  miss  this  one  I 
Write  Box  1719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  R  anted 

WANT  SMALL  WEEKLY  in  South. 
Southwest  or  West — principals  or 
brokers.  Box  1627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ISEViSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

•MOSTLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE” 

Only  once-a-week  column  of  its  kind! 
Dailies  and  weekliesi  Works  wonders! 
Samples  and  4-week  trial  FREE.  Write 
Osborne  House  Feature  Syndicate, 
P.O.  Box  966,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
94925. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  WEEKLY— 
$190,000  gross  class.  $26,000  or  more 
down,  long  terms.  6'^  interest  on  bal¬ 
ance  to  qualified  publisher  or  chain 
operation.  For  immediate  sale.  Box 
1668.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE 

Ptilly-equipped.  fast-growing  daily 
newspaper  in  overseas  tropical  tourist 
resort.  Priced  at  $260,000  for  quick 
sale.  Owner  is  retiring.  Write  to  Box 
1636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  ORGEON  WHEKLY  with  po- 
tential.  Low  overhead.  Price  $20,000: 
$5,000  down.  Write  Box  1693.  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

growth’  AREA  SUBURBAN— Week¬ 
lies,  Midwest.  Gross  $2S6M.  Modern  off¬ 
set  plant.  All  or  half  interest  to  proven 
ailvertising,  management-man  or  team. 
$.50M  cash  down  is  minimum.  Prove 
financial  ability  for  details.  Box  1677, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 

We  have  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  $.50,000  gross  up.  Write 
fully  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt.  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 
.SUBURB.\N  WEEKLY— lO.Oo’o  popula- 
tion.  8.900  circulation  —  in  excellent 
recreation  and  e<lucntiona!  area;  15- 
minutes  from  Big-10  school.  Offset,  no 
plant;  excellent  staff — very  reasonable 
proluction  facilities  available.  Possi¬ 
bilities  unlimited.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  e<litnrial  and  or  ailvertising  expert. 
Business  should  hit  $76M  by  year’s 
time.  $2oM  with  $5M  down  .or  $16M 
rash!  Write  Box  171  4,  FdHor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  address  this  ad  to  publishers  and  ed¬ 
itors  of  weeklies  and  small  dailies.  Put 
THE  SIXTIES  on  your  editorial  page 
to  make  that  page  more  vital.  WM. 
WALLACE,  ITIASER,  N.Y.  13763. 

LOCALIZED  XMAS  FEATURES  — 
tailored  page  one  series  will  brighten 
your  Xmas  issues.  New  idea.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  $3.  Ferax  Features,  150 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

•'WIZARD  OF  ODDS”— 22nd  year. 
Major  colleges  football  forecasts.  14 
weekly  releases  starting  Dec.  1.  De¬ 
tails:  AMERICANA,  Box  2313,  Pres¬ 
cott,  Az.— 86391. 

Top  the  coniiietition!  Use  "NEWS- 
BEAT’’  ideas  for  distinctive  features, 
eilitorials  and  investigations.  Over  290 
satisfieil  clients!  Exclusive.  3-month 
trial- -$6.  Newsfeatures  Associates,  1312 
Beverly,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122. 

A  WEEKLY  HOROSCOPE  by  OLGA 
will  increase  your  readership  and 
profits.  Only  $2.99-a-weekl  Now  carried 
by  63  newspaiiers.  In  repro  proof  form. 
First  month  trial  FREE.  Write:  The 
Free  Press,  Carpentersville,  Illinois 
69119. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaiier  Press  Installations 
MOVINt^-REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Export  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson.  2-6106 


Composing  Room 

ELEKTRON,  S#70483.  electric  pot, 
feeder,  blower,  hydra  quadder,  4 
magazines,  V-drive  motor,  from  private 
plant  (like  new). 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
294  Eli/.alieth  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  19912. 
(AC  212)  WAlker  5-0100 


Composing  Room 
ALL  MODELS 

I  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  (Church  Street.  N^Y.,  N.  Y^lOO^ 
FOR  SALE:  One  Model  V  Intertype 
Linecasting  machine.  S4!^3226,  with 
TTS  Unit  #2896.  Can  be  seen  operating 
on  our  fl(x>r.  In  excellent  condition. 
$3,000.  Herman  Stevens,  Daily  Ban¬ 
ner,  Cambridge,  Md.,  21613.  (301) 

228-3131. 

FOR  SALE:  2  HEADLINERS;  1  model 
800;  1  model  409.  Both  in  top  condi¬ 
tion.  Will  sell  separately  or  together. 
Citizen  Newspapers.  3932  W.  Main  St., 

I  McHenry,  Illinois  60050,  or  call  (A(i 

816)  386;^120. _ 

I  LINOFILM,  Photo  unit  and  two  key- 
'  boards,  type  grids  and  width  cards. 
Excellent  condition.  If  you  do  not  have 
linofilm  we  will  train  your  maintenance 
man  under  one  of  the  best  in  the 
business.  Coast  Dispatch,  Box  878,  En¬ 
cinitas,  CaliL_  92024. _  _ _ 

LINOFILM  (Olivetti)  Keyboard.  Write: 
Lou  Davis.  Times  Mirror  (3o.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90053,  or  phone  (213) 

62,5-2345. _ _  _ 

S^TON  ELECTRIC  METAL  POT  and 
pump  with  spare  units.  Make  offer.  L. 
Roeseler,  Daily  Free  Press,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa.  18951. 

iTdr bTheaviT  duty 

NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  letter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  .SALES  (X)MPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspa|>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513  i 

Mailrtmm  Equipment 

I  BRAND  NEW— USED  ONLY  6  MOS.  | 
;  1966  Model  C  Cheshire  labeling  ma- 
!  chine  (without  lal>eling  head).  Handles 
]  both  %  and  ^4  folded  products.  Max- 
;  imum  1/4  inch  paper  thickness.  Geared 
I  to  run  15,000  copies  per  hour.  Includ- 
I  ing  1966  Cheshire  Quarter-Folding  Ma- 
!  chine  and  6-foot  conveyor.  New — 

I  $14,850:  asking  $12,600.  Mattia  Press. 

91  Terry  St..  Belleville.  N.  J.  07109. 
j  (201)  759-0600 

j  Miscellaneous  Machinery 

\  VARITYPER  FOTO-LIST  CAMERA, 
mcxlel  970,  of  newest  design  including 
all  new  attachments— Anamori>hic  Lens 
—  Masking  Attachment — Photographs 
two  cards  i>er  second.  Facilitates  up  to 
9^4”  wide  film,  lOO-ft.  long. 

Automatic  Film  Proce.ssor  by  Fischer 
•  6-VARITYPER  LINE  COMPOSERS, 
mo<lel  990F,  are  also  available  with  36 
matched  fonts  for  all  Foto-List  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  directories,  parts  lists, 
etc.  Original  cost  $40,000. 

NEWEST  MODEL  720  VARITYPER 
(Automatic  Carriage  Return  and  Tab 
I  Mechanism).  6  si)ecial  fonts  and  2 
I  ccslers  included.  Forms  ruling  attach¬ 
ment.  Sei)arnte  imiiression  control  for 
each  character  with  supplies — Fonts 
I  range  from  12-pt.  to  4-pt.  (iriginal  cost 
I  api>rox.  $4. .500. 

I  2-MODEL  660  VARITYPERS.  Head- 
1  liners  and  Photo  Typositor :  two  offset 
j  presses;  two  i>air  Friden  Justowriters ; 

two  Bell  &  Howell  Automatic  Inserting 
,  &  Mailing  Machines. 

I  ll'ill  sacrifice  to  best  offer 

I  either  in  ah’hal  sale  or  fier  unit 

Ph:  collect(AC  313)8.33-6224  or  833-5464 
MICHIGAN  SYSTEMS  RESEARCH  CO. 

^  4234  Wo<Mlwnrd  Avenue 

Detroit,  Michigan— 48201 

I  lTetterpress  equipmentI 

Model  ".A”  Duplex.  8-page  cai)acity, 
chases  and  accessories;  good  condition. 
Mixlel  8  Linotyiie,  3  magazine,  elec, 
pot.  Mixlel  8  Linotype.  2  magazine, 
gas  pot.  Slug  stripper  for  hot-metal 
paste-up.  10"  stereo  saw,  heavy  duty, 
in  excellent  condition.  Hammond  Glider 
TrimOSaw,  table  mixlel.  North  Shore 
Weeklies.  Union  &  Market  Sts., 

I  Ipswich,  Mass.  I93s. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

TYPESETTING  PLANT 

AlliecJ  Typesetting 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Complete  hot-type  department  only 
must  be  sold  immediately  to  malts 
room  for  $150, (XX)  in  new  equipment. 

See  operating!  Available  immediately! 
Crating/loading  (§)  reasonable  prices. 

Linotype  Model  31,  S.N.  67967  TTS 
equipped 

Linotype  Model  8,  S.N.  43637  w/TTS 
Linotype  Model  31,  S.N.  66340  Star 
Quadder 

2 —  Teletypesetter  (Fairchild)  Punch 
Units 

Elrod  Caster  S.N.  F23467E.  14  Molds 
69 — Extra  full  Linotype  magazines 
9 — Split  Magazines 

100  Fonts  Mats;  Spartan,  Baskerville, 
Garamond,  Bodoni,  Gothics,  etc., 
complete  w/sorts;  condition  excel¬ 
lent 

Approxi.  700  Liners 

Rouse  Band  Saw 

Steel  Galley  Cabinets,  all  sizes 

3 —  ^Hammond  Glider  Saws 
Rouse  Power  Miter  No.  El 293 
Ludlow  Caster  S.N.  6641  w/elec.  pot 
Ludlow  Super  Surfacer 

Assorted  Ludlow  Sticks 
7  Steel  Ludlow  Cabinets 
120  Fonts.  Ludlow  Mats,  Tempo,  Lite, 
Black,  Bold.  Heavy.  Italics,  Bodoni, 
Gothic,  etc.,  condition  excellent 
Almost  New  SP20  Vandercook  Proof 
Press  w/Power  Inker 
Vandercook  Press  No.  3,  S.N.  7011 
I  w' Inkers 

^  40  Tons  Lino  Metal  Cast  Margach 
FOR  SALE  INFORMATION 
WRITE  OR  CALL: 

'  The  Joseph  Sheldon  Co.,  Inc. 

!  26200  Greenfield  Road 

I  Oak  Park,  Mich.,  48237 

I  Phone:(313)399-2525 

i  ADDRESSOGRAPH  Accounting,  model 
I  9143.  Ideal  for  mail  labels,  bundle 
labels  and  delivery  tapes  with  auto¬ 
matic  totals;  also  files,  punches,  etc. 
D.J.  Maul,  Buffalo  (Courier-Express, 
'  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  14240. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

64  PAGE  OFFSET  PRESS 
AVAILABLE  NOW! 

Perfect  press  for  small  or  medium-size 
daiiy  with  large  page  capacity  require¬ 
ments.  Half  the  cost  of  new  equipment. 
The  press  consists  of  4  double  width 
semi-cylindrical  units.  Will  print  64 
pages  in  black,  collect,  or  48  pages  in 
black  with  siwt  color  on  16  pages  or  16 
pages  in  4  color.  Straight  capacity  is  32 
pages.  Press  presently  geared  at  30,00(> 
papers  per  hour  straight  or  16.00( 
papers  per  hour  collect.  Full  utilizatio’ 
of  the  press  will  require  some  engineei 
ing  or  a  competent  pressman  mechanli 
Can  be  seen  running.  23i8i  cutoff.  South- 
town  Economist,  728  W.  66th  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  HI.  60621.  Ph.  487-1400,  Ext.  18. 


essories;  gooq  conaitum.  COLORMATTC  (1968) 

y|ie,  3  magazine,  elec.  Four  units— one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
Linotype,  2  magazine,  |  lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
stripper  for  hot-metol  .  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 

*’®8vy  I  pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Availabie 

idition.  Hanimond  Uhder  one  year  at  considerable  savings 
lie  model.  North  Shore  stereo  to  mach. 
ion  &  Market  Sts..  nEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
193X.  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
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MACHLNERY  &  SUPPLIES 
Pressen  &  Machinery 


Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


80_P AG E  GOSS  N  E^PA P E R  _P R  ESS 

Here’s  a  press  with  color  above  the 
outside  unit,  four  folders  with  balloon. 
Fed  from  below. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  where  you  are 
hani-strunK  for  paites  and  have  the 
room,  we  can  assure  you  this  press 
can  l>e  shipiied  and  erected  for  less 
than  S20n,0UU  on  your  floor  (normal 
erection). 

This  is  the  press  to  take  you  from 
a  bottle  neck  to  production.  In  ten 
years  you  may  want  to  Ret  a  new  one. 
At  any  rate  it  is  a  pressman's  press 
and  prints  a  beautiful  sheet. 

We’re  at  your  service  and  like  to  talk 
about  presses  (not  a  dealer — no  slur 
Intended).  We’re  closinR  out  one  plant. 
Incidentally,  we  have  a  four-unit  Goss 
Tubular  with  color  over  all  units  and 
dual  folders.  It  is  a  barRuinI 
Call  GeorRe  A.  EdRar,  American  Pub- 
lishinR  Corp.  (Collect)  1-313-832-6200 
day  or  nitrht. 

FOR  SALE:  Four  16-paRe  units  Walter 
Scott  newspaper  letterpress  beinR 
totally  sacrificed  by  News  &  Dispatch. 
Tarentum,  Pa.,  which  has  converted 
to  offset.  Make  your  own  offer  on  part 
or  all.  For  complete  mechanical  de¬ 
scription,  call  or  write  Business  Man- 
SRer.  Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum, 
Pn.  l.WSt.  Phone:  412-224-4321. 

SCOTT  STRAIGHTUNE  three  deck 
press,  12  paRes  on  straiRht  run,  24 
paRes  collect  with  all  sterotype  equip¬ 
ment  available.  Can  be  seen  in  oper¬ 
ation  until  Feb.  1969,  when  it  will  be 
available.  Presently  used  for  publishinR 
8.000  six-<lay-a-week  newspaper.  W.  H. 
Champion,  Courier-Herald,  Dublin,  Ga. 
31021. 

HURLETRON  INSETROL 

1  Complete  Unit — AC  equipped — prac¬ 
tically  new— removed  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

BEN  .SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4B90 


Administrative 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  MAN  ASPIRING 
TOWARD  TOP  MANAGEMENT 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  as 
Business  Manaser  of  one  of  the  oldest 
newspapers  in  the  Southwest  (Arsa  6). 
Excellent  workinR  conditions  and 
frinRS  benefits  with  a  company  that  is 
widely  known  as  a  leader  in  proRTsas. 
If  you  are  an  enerRotic,  dynamic, 
personable  man  with  well-rounded 
newspaj>er  experience,  both  business 
and  mechanical,  write  complete  back- 
Rround  in  confidence  to  Box  1628,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

ASSISTANT  CM  needed  for  26M 
Florida  daily ;  carrier  and  motor 
routes.  Excellent  opiiortunity — national 
orRsnization.  StartinR  salary  $8,000. 
Contact:  Box  1645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER 
ADVER’nSING  DIRECTrOR 
Position  open  on  established,  proRress- 
ive  Wisconsin  daily,  32H  circulation. 
Man  we  want  must  be  enerRetic.  well- 
seasoned  in  display  and  classified  sell- 
inR,  able  to  direct  and  inspire  staff, 
solve  problems,  produce  promotional 
ideas. 

The  job  is  interestinR,  challenRinR.  re- 
wardinR,  with  excellent  salary,  liberal 
incentives.  briRht  future.  Send  full 
resumd  IncludinR  references  to  Box 
1666,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER 
for  daily  in  mushroominR  Southwest 
town,  who  could  assume  complete  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  short  notice.  includinR 
share  of  ownership.  Box  1730,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Advertising  Copywriting 


Circulation 

MANAGER 

needed  tor  the  (^ampaiRn- 
Urbana  (Illinois)  Courier — 
circulation  30,000  ranRe,  7-days 
per  week.  GrowinR  university 
city  and  (xnnpetinR  p.m.  dail¬ 
ies  make  this  job  a  real  chal- 
lenRe  for  the  riRht  man.  Di¬ 
rect  staff  of  12  in  coveraRe  of 
ChamiMiiRn-Urbana  and  12- 
county  area. 

If  you  have  a  demonstrated 
ability  in  circulation  manaRe- 
ment,  the  ability  to  supervise 
and  administer  a  circulation 
department,  and  the  ability  to 
Rrow  professionally  in  this  job, 
you  are  the  man  we  need.  Lib¬ 
eral  salary— depends  on  your 
ability. 

One  of  six  newspapers  in  a 
RrowinR  Rroup.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to 
James  E.  SpanRler,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  780,  Decatur,  Illinois 
62625.  Your  reply  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidence. 


Classified  Advertising 

Director  Of 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

We  are  seekinR  an  enerRetic,  dynamic, 
personable  and  capable  executive  to  head 
well-staffed  classified  department  that 
now  accounts  for  3  million  lines,  $750,- 
000  without  even  tryinR. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  one 
qualified  to  undertake  a  responsible  and 
top  manaRement  ixwition  with  a  pro- 
Rressive  quality  newspaper  chain  located 
in  one  of  the  fastest-RrowinR  suburban 
areas  in  the  country. 

Please  submit  details  of  experience,  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  compensation  his¬ 
tory  which  will  be  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  to  Stuart  Paddock,  Paddock 
Publications,  Inc.,  P.O,  Box  277,  Arl- 
inRton  HeiRhts,  Illinois  60006. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  13,000 
university  daily.  Chance  for  experienced 
ad  man  to  further  educatio  nat  under- 
Rrad  or  Rrad  level.  Attractive  salary. 
above-averaRO  benefits.  Resumd  and 
references  to:  Publisher,  Daily  Iowan, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  62240. 


SAVE  $7,000  OR  $8,000 
Two  Unit  G  :»8  Community,  only  one- 
year  olil.  After  small  down  payment, 
start  makinR  monthly  payments  of 
$.'>3.'>.11.  Goss  Company  will  move  anil 
service.  Avaiiable  immetliately  due  to 
consolidation.  Call  Bob  Bryan  (AC  205) 
7.34-2131,  Cullman,  Alalmma. 

AVAILABI.FJ  AS  A  I 

UNIT  LATE  1969 

GOSS  ITNIVERSAL  PRESS  NO.  162  | 
Five  S-PaRe  Units.  HEAVY  DUTY 
FOLDER,  20  paRes  stra^Rht,  40  Collect.  , 
Many  Color  Set-ups.  This  press  went 
on  prisluction  in  May.  1957.  and  has 
had  IMMACULATE  CARE.  Like  new. 
14,000  pm  daily. 

Auxiliary  equipment  includes:  Goss 
Plate  Perfector,  Sta-Hi  Router,  Sta-Hi 
Master  Former,  Kemp  Electric  Metal 
Furnace.  Two  Roll  Stands  with  Electric 
Hoists.  Roll  Spindles,  etc..  (Tutler- 
Hammer  Conveyor,  75  HP  Dynamatic 
Drive  (will  run  six  units)  under  the 
folder  lead.  Auxiliary  fountains  for 
color. 

f'or  appoh\tmcnt  to  ins(<i'Ct 
coll  or  Tcri'fc; 

W.  E.  McKinney,  General  Mrc., 

THE  MARIETTA  DAILY  TIMES, 
Marietta,  Ohio-  -45750 
(AC  614)  373-2121  I 


ADVERTISING 

COPYWRITERS 

Join  our  Rray-matter  Rroup. 
Award-winninR  advertisinR 
department  of  larRe  Atlanta 
company  neecls  two  more 
writers.  colleRe  Rraduates 
with  journalism  dcRrees  or 
EnRiish  majors.  Some  writ- 
inR  and  advertisinR  produc¬ 
tion  experience  preferred. 

If  you  have  imaRination, 
worship  accuracy  and  punc¬ 
tuality,  despise  cliches  and 
love  fresh  phrasinR,  and  ran 
really  write,  we’ll  pay  you 
a  Rood  salary  and  plenty  of 
homaRe.  Sound  Rood  7  It’s 
lietter  than  It  sounds. 

Box  1720 

Editor  &  Publisher 


FLORIDA  DAILY  has  an  oiteninR  for 
an  experienced  district  manaRer.  Should 
be  stronR  on  promotion  and  experienced 
in  carrier  boy  operation.  Salary,  bonus 
and  car  allowance.  This  is  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  Rood  promoter  with 
boys.  Write  Box  1692,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  CM  (Chart  Area  2) 
Six-day  eveninR  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  needs  an  experienced  circulation 
man  to  fill  our  No.  2  job.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement,  (jkiod  salary. 
Must  have  metropolitan  experience. 
Write  Box  1699,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  TOO  HARD 
FOR  TOO  UTTLBT 
If  you  have  two  years  or  mote  ex¬ 
perience  sellinR  daily  display,  we  want 
to  talk  to  you.  Since  Howard  HuRhea 
came  to  town  our  market  is  expand!  nR 
faster  than  we  can.  Our  offer  is  far 
above  the  aversRe!  Write:  J.  D.  KinR, 
Retail  Adv.  Mrt.,  Las  VeRas  Review- 
Journal,  P.O.  ^x  70,  Las  VeRas, 
Nevada  89101. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER’S  JOB  <H)en 
this  fall  in  the  finest  place  to  live  in 
California.  Good  pay,  benefits;  no  sales 
competition.  Box  1470,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


E&P  Employmtnt  Zone  Chart 


Us#  sens  Numhet  to  In^lests  iscatlon  withsut  spscIBc  IdsntiDestlsn 


Stereotype  Equipment 

FOR  SALE:  NEDV  NOLAN  2-ton  elec¬ 
tric  remelt  pot;  3  phase,  220  volts  with 
water-cooled  piR  molds.  Still  in  crate,  i 
Contact  Joe  Brooks.  News-Journal  I 
Corp..  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  32017. 

M-A-N  Stereo  Plate  Ca.ster,  22%"  cut¬ 
off:  Nolan  E'lat  CastinR  Box:  Ham¬ 
mond  Flat  Shaver:  Nolan  Stereo  Saw 
and  APS  Flat  Scorcher.  Write:  Lou 
Davis,  Times  Mirror  (3o.,  Los  AnReles. 
Calif.  90053,  or  phone  (213)  625-2345. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

ELROD,  Ras-fired;  Rood  working  eon- 
dition.  Box  1642.  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 
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Artists 

ART  DIRECTTOR — Have  you  reached 
the  point  of  no  return?  Maybe  you  are 
second  in  command  and  have  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  beinR  the  leader.  Your  Ideas 
may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
present  employer,  or  perhaps  he  is 
not  aRRreesive  enouRh  to  recoRnize 
them.  If  this  is  your  problem,  ours  is 
just  the  opposite. 

We  need  an  art  director  with  loads 
of  talent  capable  of  supervisinR  our 
layout,  production,  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments.  If  you  are  able  to  think 
creatively,  have  knowIedRe  of  tsrpe- 
CHstinR,  paste-up  procedures,  capable 
of  producinR  liRht  illustrations,  and 
have  all  the  qualifications  to  supervise 
a  modern  Rraphic  art  department,  send 
us  your  resume.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Ted  Small,  Dir.  of  Ad¬ 
vertisinR,  Paddock  Publications,  217  W. 
Campbell,  ArlinRton  HeiRhts,  Illinois 
60006. 
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HF.I.P  .ANTED 

HELP  ANTED 

HELP  ANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Display  Adfprtising 

j  Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

Editorial 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
If  you  are  second  man  in  poo<I-size<I 
advertising  department,  a  proven  sales¬ 
man  with  ambition,  we  have  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  as  ad  manager  for 
strong  weekly  in  northern  N.J.,  26,000 
circul.ation,  salary,  benefits,  bonus. 
Write  Box  16T2,  Etiitor  &  Publisher, 

SIX  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  in  highly 
competitive  suhurlian  area  needs  young 
salesman  ready  for  greater  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  continue  expansion  and  growth 
of  quality  editorial  protluct.  Will  or¬ 
ganize  and  lead  retail  advertising  staff. 
Must  have  cre.ative  letterpress  news¬ 
paper  advertising  background.  Now  run¬ 
ning  average  32  p.ages  weekly;  13.000 
circulation.  Send  complete  letter, 
career,  salary  goals,  W.  H.  Schroeder, 
Lakeland  Newspapers,  Box  26S.  Grays- 
l.ake.  III.  60030. 


EXCELLirNT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
RET.ML  ADVERTISING  SALF-^^MAN 
Immediate  o|>ening  on  1.5.000  circulation 
offset  daily  for  ex|>erienced  aggressive 
distilay  .advertising  salesman  in  a 
friendly,  growing  community  full  of  ad¬ 
vertising-conscious  merchants.  Right 
man  could  lie  assistant  manager  im- 
me<lintely.  Good  st.arting  salary — many 
company  lienefits-  -excellent  working 
conditions  in  new]y-remo<lele<l  plant. 
Send  complete  resume  to  The  Daily 
Times.  Oltawa.  Illinois  61350. 


RETAIL  AD 
'  SALESMAN 

!  The  Uaily  Oklahoman  an<I  Oklahoma 
City  Times.  Oklahoma's  largest  an<l 
leading;  newspapers,  have  an  opening 
:  for  a  retail  advertisinp:  salesman. 

Must,  have  1-3  years*  experience  in 
I  retail,  cjassifie<l  or  national  advertising 
I  sales. 

If  intereste<l  and  qualified,  write,  call 
collect  or  apply  in  p<*rson  to: 

Personnel  Manatrer 
THE  OKLAHOMAN  AND  TIME? 
r>00  N.  Hroadway— (AC  103)  CE  2-3311 
P.O.  Box  23125 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73123 

i  DTSPI^W  AD  SALESMAN  wanted 
I  with  some  layout  experience,  for 
me<lium-size  daily  in  Western  Pa. 
Salary  up  to  .?130  weekly.  hase<l  on 
exi>enence.  References.  Write  Box  1723, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Retirement  Creates  Openinp  For 
EXPERIENCED 
DISPLAY  AD 
SALESMAN 

Progressive  7-<lay  daily  has  attractive 
offer  for  exi>enence«l  person.  Wonderful 
area  for  family  man  to  join  a  jrrowinc 
newspaiier.  Good  salary,  incentive. 
Frinjre  l>enefits.  Send  complete  resume 
to 

Personnel  Manacrer 
ALEXANDRIA  DAILY  TOWN  TALK 
P.O.  Box  131.  Alexandria.  La.  71301 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


=  Address- 


-Zip  Codc- 


Classification. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


g  To  Run; 

1  Mail  to: 

I  EDITOR  &  PURLISHER 
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Till  Forbidden  = 


HER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 


SC1E24CE  WRITER  interested  in  medi- 
I  cine  for  well  established  bi-weekly 
I  medical  magazine,  circulating  to  all 
,  practicing  physicians  in  U.S.  Send 
I  resume.  Reply  to  Personnel  Office.  Mo<l- 
,  ern  Medicine  Publications,  4015  W.  65th 
St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  65435. 

!  REPORTER  who  can  handle  anything 
in  a  real-news  city,  or  who  would  like 
I  to  learn  how.  We  pay  competitive  wages 
and  fringes,  hut  require  college  degree. 
Write:  Daily  News,  Newport,  R.I. 

,  02840. 

YOU  WHO  CANT  ABIDE  WINTRY 
blasts  of  the  North  .lake  note  IHave 
:  oiiening  for  lieat  reporter  on  five  after- 
1  '  niKin  .md  Sunday  morning  pniier  with 
•  i  strong  local  news  and  picture  leanings. 
Deei>  in  the  balmy  Rio  Grande  Valley 
i  of  Texas.  Would  ike  as  mluch  as  ex- 
'  )>erience  as  can  afford,  hut  will  train 
!  military-free  beginner  if  necessary. 

:  Good  working  conditions,  gooil  year- 
'  around  climate  in  interesting  winter 
!  resort  city  on  the  liorder:  15,500  cir- 
'  cuhition.  .Send  resume  to  Managing 
Editor,  Herald.  Brownsville.  Texas 
Ts.520.  or 

lihone  (AC  5121  LI  2-1331. 

DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  *2  spot  j 
on  Southwestern  Ohio,  14.000.  fi-day 
week,  afternoon  daily._  Salary:  $8,000 
range.  College  area.  Xenia  Daily  Ga-  i 
zette,  Xenia.  Ohio  45385.  i 

REPORTER  FOR  WEEKLY  at  sea-  ! 

I  shore  area:  general  assignments.  Send  I 
'  resume  to  Wildwood  Leader,  Wildwood,  I 
N.  J.  08260.  I 

I  FOOD.  FASHION.  ! 

FEATURES.  LAYOUTS? 

Here's  your  chance!  Vacancy  soon. 
Want  able  young  woman  who  knows 
'  value  of  fine  Women’s  Department  on  , 
staff  of  four.  55,000  p.m.  Sunday  paper. 
Tell  all  first  letter.  Gene  Thorne.  Man¬ 
aging  Eti..  Waterloo  (Iowa  .50704) 
Courier. 

SOUTHWEST  VIRGINIA— One  of 
America's  last  frontiers.  Progress  and 
change  are  coming,  but  the  battle  is 
rugged.  We  nee<l  a  young  man  or  wo¬ 
man  to  cover  this  story—  and  all  of  the 
other  stories  in  a  region  famous  for 
them — in  words  and  pictures — a  1-man 
bureau  job  with  room  to  move  around, 
on  a  wide-awake  30,000  daily.  J-grad 
with  savvy  or  a  year’s  experience  could 
qualify.  Write  Managing  Editor,  Kings¬ 
port.  Tenn.,  Times-News. 

TOO  YOUNG  TO  STAGNATE? 
Growth  opportunity  in  Chicago  for  re¬ 
porter  with  2-3  years’  experience.  Suc¬ 
cessful  firm  of  industrial  journalists 
has  dynamic  challenge  for  freedom- 
lover.  'Talent  needed;  so  please  send 
clips  or  manuscripts.  Chicago  inter-  ' 
views  can  be  arrange<l.  Frank  Associ¬ 
ates,  10505  Fairgrove  Ave.,  Tujunga, 
Calif.,  91042. 

GOT  WHAT  IT  TAKES  to  he  this 
mislcrn  daily’s  top  reiiorter?  Emphasis 
on  no-holds-barred  in-depth  reporting, 
urban  affairs.  Top  salary.  Located  in  i 
Midwest.  Top  salary,  /one  5.  Box  1663, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WHEN  YOU’RE  LOOKING— look  at 
management,  look  at  facilities,  look 
for  opiHjrtunity  to  advance  and  look 
at  the  present  product.  Look  us  over  if 
you're  ready  to  take  a  new  challenge  i 
on  one  of  our  daily  papers  in  Central 
or  Northern  Ohio.  'Three  reporting  jobs 
are  open  with  top  pay  at  $135  for  the 
educated  and  experienced.  One  assist¬ 
ant,  photo-conscious  editor’s  job  open 
with  salary  based  on  experience.  Write 
Box  1635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  weekly  newspaper  in  Zone 
1.  Experienced,  able  to  handle  all  , 
phases  of  weekly  news.  Opportunity  , 
to  run  a  lively  paper.  Employee  bene-  | 
fits.  Box  1659,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  !  ' 
_ _  1 

NEED  EXPBaHB3JCED  DESKMAN,  ( 
two  reporters  for  31,000  daily  in  110,000  < 

Connecticut  city.  Good  salaries,  bene-  ( 
fits.  Send  resume,  salary  expecte<l.  ] 
Box  1644,  Editor  &  Publisher,  > 


YOUNG  REPORTER  with  2  or  3  years’ 
’  experience.  Nice  Ohio  city  of  30,000. 

i  Good  opportunity  for  advancement, 
^  '  Box  1625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  GENERAL  NEWSMAN 

Attractive  salary,  money  raises  and 
advancement  opportunities,  bonus,  life 
’  and  hospital-surgical  plans — other  ex- 
[  tras — offered  by  downstate  Illinois 
<  daily.  35,000  circulation,  for  good  gen- 
'  eral  newsman. 

,  Modern,  attractive  quarters,  best  of 
equipment,  advancement  oi^ortunities. 
Tell  all  about  experience,  etc.  Box  1658, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  neeiicd  for  the  Eklwards- 
ville  (Illinois)  Intelligencer — a  6,000 
daily  in  a  growing  college  community 
25-milea  from  St.  Louis,  job  duties  in¬ 
clude:  coverage  of  city  government. 
CofC  and  general  assignments.  Degree 
required.  Some  experience  preferred. 
Salary  to  $150  per  week.  Good  fringe 
benefits.  We  need  a  person  able  to 
handle  a  variety  of  assignments  and 
the  ability  to  develop  into  a  top  re¬ 
porter.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Pensonnel  Dept.,  Lindsny-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur, 

:  Illinois  62525  :  or  call  collect  (AG  217) 
j  422-.853I. 

I  GROWING  DAILY  of  19,000  in  the 
Illinois  river  valley  nee<ls  state  editor 
who  can  double  as  swing  man.  Five-day 
I  week.  Write:  Herb  llames,  Eklitor, 

■  News-Tribune,  La  Salle,  Illinois  61301. 

YOUNG  RETORTEniS— 

I  Are  you  ready  to  move  up?  We  can 
•  use  general  assignment  men  with  three 
I  years  or  more  experience  and  a  good 
record  on  your  present  job.  Good  salary, 
fringes  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume,  clips.  Managing 
Eklitor,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  15230. 

W0ME:N’S  page  editor  who  can 
also  do  general  reporting  and  lively 
features  needed  for  53,000  circ.  Cath¬ 
olic  diocesan  weekly  in  Western  Pa. 
Good  salary  plus  fringes.  Box  1599,  Eid- 
itor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  JOBS  OPEa4 

We  seek  a  young  editor  who  can  write 
meaningful  henils,  eilit  for  accuracy 
and  persiicetive :  we  also  seek  a  young 
reporter  who  is  intelligent,  curious  and 
imaginative.  Please  send  resume,  salary 
re<iuiremenls  to  Larry  Hale,  Assistant 
Managing  Ekiitor,  The  Evening  Press 
and  The  Sumlay  Pre.ss,  Binghamton, 
N.Y.  13902. 

THE  CHALLENGE  .  .  .  working  for 
a  400,000  plus  New  EIngland  daily,  is 
waiting  for  you  if  you  are  ready  for  it. 
We  neeil  bright,  experienccrl  fast-think¬ 
ing  |>eople  to  fill  o|K‘nings  as  Reporters, 
Kewritemen  and  Copy  Eklitors.  Your 
future  with  us  will  deiiend  on  your 
al)ility  to  cover,  write  or  edit  fast- 
l>reaking  news  for  this  hard-hitting 
metro  A.M.  Send  resume  with  clips; 
state  salary  desire<l  and  availability,  to 
Box  1605,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER — Capable  of  taking  over 
news  bureau  in  small  suburban  city. 
Interested  in  feature  writing,  i>hoto- 
graphy.  Small  daily  experience  helpful; 
i)achelor’8  <Iegree  requireil.  Guild  con¬ 
tract  $195  five-year,  minimum.  Reply 
with  letter,  resume.  County  Eiditor, 
Ekigene  Register-Guard,  Box  1232, 
Eugene,  Oreg..  97401. 

SKI  EDITOR— Midwest’s  largest  ski 
newspaper  has  immediate  opening.  Live 
within  30-minutes  of  7  ski  areas.  Must 
have  feeling  for  skiing  plus  experience 
in  writing  and  layout.  'This  is  a  year- 
around  position  with  an  organization 
that  plans  to  develop  several  recre¬ 
ational  publications.  Contact  Tom  Mc¬ 
Daniels,  Charlevoix  Courier,  Charleviox, 
.Michigan  49720.  Phone  (616)  547-6558. 

LOOKING  E’OR  EASY  LIVING,  hi* 
money?  Don’t  read  any  further.  Look¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  in  the  world  of  fun 
and  games?  We  want  a  young  man  with 
drive,  imagination.  Must  type  40  WPM. 
Objective:  Sports  Writer.  Tremendous 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Contact:  EM 
Golden,  Executive  Sports  EMitor,  The 
Trentonian,  Trenton,  N.J.  08602.  Area 
resident  preferred. 
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Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Offset  PrintinK  Consultant 


BIZ 

MAG  BAG 

But  it’s  not  really  a  maKuzine.  It's  a 
fast-movinu  weekly  business  newspaiier 
—the  only  one  in  its  field  -and  gearing 
for  expansion.  We’ve  got  an  oi)ening 
for  a  staff  reporter  at  our  Boston  head¬ 
quarters.  Re<]uired ;  in-depth  reporting 
and  an  individual  who  thinks  about  the 
readers  he's  writing  for.  Opportunity 
to  grow  with  a  major  regional  news- 
pai>er  that’s  covering  the  Northeast  to¬ 
day  and  is  now  moving  down  the  East 
Coast.  Tell  us  about  yourself,  including 
salary  requirements.  Box  1690,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 

TIRED  OF  THE  RAT  RACE?  Join 
this  Area  2  weekly  as  news  editor. 
Position  offers  editorial  freedom  on 
State's  largest,  highly-respected  weekly 
newspaiier.  Oiien  immediately.  Write 
Box  1712,  Eilitor  &  Publisher,  with  full 
resume, 

WASHINGTON  DC  CORRESPONDENT 
Full-time  coverage  of  medical  and 
health  related  subjects  for  national 
publication  for  M.D.’s.  prefer  previous 
related  exiierience  in  Washington. 
Please  send  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirement  to  Box  1676,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THE  GEOBE-DEMOCRAT  seeks  an  ex- 
|)erience<l  copy  editor.  Superior  salary, 
company  lienefits  and  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Write:  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  12th 
Blvd.  at  Delmar,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

CENTRAL  VA.  A.M.  DAILY  nee<Is 
deskman  with  some  exiierience  and  will¬ 
ing  to  learn.  Must  have  Hair  for  heads 
and  Layout.  Excellent  pay  and  fringe 
lienefits:  gooil  working  conditions.  Write 
Box  1704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  EDITOR 
We  want  to  publish  the  liest  women’s 
pages  in  our  area  and  to  do  it  we  need 
a  gifted,  dynamic  woman  with  mature 
juilgment.  The  person  selected  must 
have  the  ability  to  plan  and  supervise 
the  work  for  a  staff  of  10  to  12  on  a 
two-paper  oiieration.  The  opportunity 
is  as  big  ns  the  challenge.  Excellent 
pay  anil  lienefits.  Lovely  city  and 
climate.  Outstanding  cultural  and  rec¬ 
reational  advantages.  Zone  3.  Write 
fully  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1688,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  PA.  EVB’NING  DAILY  in 
2.1.000  circulation  bracket  neeils  reliable, 
self-starting  news  staffer  to  handle 
branch  office.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability;  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Fine 
community  with  unusual  eilucational 
and  recreational  offerings.  Early  inter¬ 
view  sought.  No  booze  fighters  need 
apply.  Box  170.i,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER 

Experience*!  in  writing,  editing  and 
layout  for  monthly  newsletter  of  in¬ 
ternational  service  club  organization 
plus  research  and  writing  of  articles  on 
variety  of  subjects.  Knowledge  of  other 
languages  desirable.  Excellent  benefits 
and  working  conditions.  Send  resume 
to: 

ROTARY  INTERNATIONAL 
1600  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  III.  60201 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
bureau  position  with  statewide  daily  in 
northern  New  England.  Either  J-grad 
or  some  exiierience.  Need  hard  driving, 
self-reliant  tyiie  for  imme<liate  place¬ 
ment.  Write  Box  1670,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  by  27,000 
offset  daily  in  a  growing,  progressive 
Zone  3  city.  If  you  are  a  young,  ex¬ 
perienced  newsman  with  a  desire  to 
excel  in  a  position  of  responsibility  with 
a  salary  to  match,  send  complete  resum< 
to  Box  1668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL’ROUND  REPORTER  and  feature 
writer  for  Eastern  Pa.  p.m.  daily  and 
Sunday;  40-hour  week;  modern  offices. 
Top  pay,  fringe  benefits.  Friendly  com¬ 
munity — congenial  staff.  Box  1674,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher, 


GROWING  22,000  MIDWEST  p.m.  daily 
in  established  newspaiier  group  seeks 
city  editor ;  will  consider  reporter  or 
deskman  ready  for  bigger  challenge. 
Also  combination  sports-general  assign¬ 
ment  reiKirter ;  can  be  a  beginner.  Com- 
Iietitive  salary  schedule,  top  fringes, 
good  future.  Box  1694,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  hustler: 
handle  editorial  and  advertising  for 
3,000  up-state  N.Y.  weekly.  Good 
money  and  bright  future  with  pro¬ 
gressive  organization.  Write  for  sur¬ 
prising,  inviting  details.  Box  1700,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  STAITER— Find 
your  place  in  the  sun.  Come  to  Central 
Florida  and  the  fast-growing,  prize¬ 
winning  women’s  department  of  The 
Ledger.  Young  reporter-deskman,  with 
a  Hair  for  imaginative  make-up  and 
bright  writing  needed.  Salary  bused  on 
exiierience,  ability.  Call  collect:  Sally 
Batson,  Women’s  Editor,  The  Ledger, 
Lakeland.  Fla.  (AC  813)  686-1151. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  JOB? 
flVe've  got  'cm  plenty  ^ 

News  Department  of  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  top  comiietitive  daily — with  a 
staff  of  more  than  60 — is  setting  up 
four  new  beats  and  two  additional 
desks. 

Reiiorters  and  copy  editors  of  talent 
and  experience  will  find  both  challenge 
and  reward  here.  We  are  expanding — 
not  just  plugging  holes.  Box  1711,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  4-5  years’  experience,  with 
political  savvy  and  aggressive  instincts 
for  37,000  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
p.m.  Resume,  recent  samples  with  first 
letter.  Box  1702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  A  COPY  READER  who  can 
do  a  sharp  editing  job  and  write  a 
meaningful  headline,  and  a  siiorts 
writer  who  can  turn  out  bright  copy 
on  a  10-man  sports  staff.  Goo<l  salary, 
liberal  fringe  benefits  for  the  right 
men.  Address  replies  to  Box  1710,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  OR  GENERAL? 

You  can  h.ave  lioth  as  our  siiorts  ed¬ 
itor-reporter  with  some  general  assign¬ 
ment  work.  Writing,  layout  and 
camera  exiierience  is  worth  $100-n- 
week  minimum  to  start.  We're  a  lively 
6-duy  p.m.  in  a  resort  town  on  the 
scenic  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Send 
complete  resume  and  samples  to  Man¬ 
aging  Etlitor,  South  Haven  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune. 

THE  WESTERLY  (R.I.)  SUN  neeils 
reiKirter  to  cover  nearby  Stonington, 
Conn.  Growing  area  neeils  growing 
man  for  all  phases  of  one-town  cover¬ 
ing  for  PM  stressing  local  news.  Re¬ 
sume.  references  and  salary  to  Charles 
W.  Utter,  Editor. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Piiily  Netvspapcrs 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Fdll  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  anil  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaiier  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 

DESKMAN  with  desire  to  advance 
from  starting  position  as  assistant  city 
eilitor  is  needeil  by  50.000  p.m.  daily 
in  suburban  Philadelphia.  Starting 
salary  $180  -|-  for  37',i  hour  week,  no 
Sundays.  Send  resume  to  Box  1733,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

MONTANA  STANDARD  neeils  night 
liolice  reiKirter;  some  experience.  Eil- 
itor.  Box  1953,  Butte,  Mont.  59701. 

COPY  BOY'-CUB  ROTORTER 
Trainee  reixirter  and  coiiy  boy  to  lie- 
come  full-fleilgeil  reporter  when  oiiening 
occurs  on  50,000  circulation  daily. 
Must  possess  aptitude  for  writing  and 
keen  desire  to  be  newspaperman.  Min¬ 
imum  two  years  college.  Box  1722,  Bl- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  monthly 
trade  magazine  located  in  N.W.  Chi¬ 
cago  suburb.  The  alert,  imaginative 
i  person  who  gets  this  job  will  have  a 
j  variety  of  eilitorial  duties  spiced  with 
I  some  advertising  anil  public  relations 
I  work.  Good  starting  salary,  fringe 
j  lienefits  anil  working  conditions.  Send 
I  resume  and  salary  reiiuirements  to: 
Editor,  The  Bowling  Proprietor,  West 
Higgins  Rd.,  Hoffman  Estates,  Ill. 
60172. 

REPORTER  for  lively  newsweekly  in 
Washington.  Without  ads,  we  give  un- 
varnisheil  news — human  interest  stories 
— ami  how  to  do  it  features  for  petro¬ 
leum  marketers.  Salary  open.  Good 
writer,  hard  worker  can  move  to  top 
quickly  in  fast-growing  small  firm. 
Work  for  newsweekly  that  wants  your 
opinions  in  Washington  where  action 
is.  Send  resume,  salary  to  Mrs.  M.  Car- 
roll.  528  National  Press  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20004. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
National  consumer  monthly  magazine, 
million  -f-  circulation,  offers  chance  to 
learn  all  phases  eilitorial  oiieration. 
GiMid  writer,  siiorts  interest,  attention 
to  detail.  Up  to  $6500.  Superb  op- 
IKirtunity.  Box  1715,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN,  eilit  copy  and 
write  some  he:iils  for  half-a-day,  then 
write  stories  the  rest  of  the  day:  can't 
lieat  the  9  to  5  hours  or  the  action  on 
Jersey’s  liveliest  daily  newspaiier. 
Write:  Edw.  D.  Casey.  Editor,  The 
Daily  Advance.  Dover,  N.J.  07801. 

WRITER,  part-time  or  full-time — with 
newsletter  experience— for  iieace  or¬ 
ganization  ;  some  brochures  and  pub¬ 
licity.  (212)  '26.5-1813. 

WANTED:  NEWS  REPORTER:  ex¬ 
perience  helpful  but  not  essential.  Pre¬ 
fer  recent  J-grad.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Simon  Goldman,  Pres.,  WJ’ro, 
Hotel  Jamestown  Bldg.,  Jamestown. 
N.Y.  14701. 


Engravers 

ENGRAVER,  exiierienceil  man  able  to 
handle  3-man  engraving  department. 
Must  lie  interested  in  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  growth.  Call  collect:  Bill 
Miller  (AC  201)  667-2200. 


Free  Eance 

EXPERIENCED  INTERIORS  WRITER 
to  work  on  regular  free-lance  tiasis  for 
major  Chicago  newspaper.  Assignment: 
to  search  out  and  write  up  exciting 
interiors  in  the  Chicago  area.  We  are 
seeking  a  professional  who  can  come 
up  with  a  real  discovery  every  week  in 
exchange  for  a  by-line  and  excellent 
money.  Write  to  Box  1664,  IMitor  & 
Publisher. 


COURT  REPORTERS— Earn  $1.50/ 
inch  for  copy  about  court  actions  in 
your  area  involving  gasoline  or  fuel 
oil  marketing.  Write  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Carroll,  528  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004, 
and  send  resume  and  a  couple  of  your 
stories. 


Mail  Rttom 

MAN  with  mail  room  experience  to 
head  up  70.000  growing  a.m.  operation. 
Will  consider  inexperienced  circulation 
man  who  is  familiar  with  work  in¬ 
volved.  Applicant  must  be  qualified  to 
supervise  men.  Write  furnishing  ex¬ 
perience  and  required  starting  salary. 
We  have  many  fringes.  Zone  2  location. 
Box  1675,  flditor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
All  Types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paiier  Publishers’  Association,  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


OFFSET 

PRINTIN6 

Consultant 


with  the  sales  company 
of  a  large  newsprint 
and  pulp  manufacturer. 
Experience  in  offset 
printing  required.  Sal> 
ary  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Liberal 
and  extensive  fringe 
benefit  program. 

All  replies  handled  in 
confidence  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad. 

Send  detailed  resume  | 

along  with  | 

geographical  preference,  to; 

Box  1580 

Editor  &  Publisher  | 
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HELP  WANTED 
Pressmen— Stereotypers 


HELP  ANTED 
Printers 


PHOTON  OPERATOR  for  offset 
daily;  union  shop;  3  to  11  shift;  scale; 
$3.S5.  Healthy  climate  new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer,  Idiiho  Free  Press, 
Box  Nami>a.  Idaho  S36.")l. 

WE  H.WE  OPENINGS  for  ex|>erience<l 
Linot^^)e  o|>erators  and  floormen.  Con¬ 
tact  Bob  VellenKa.  The  News-Herald. 
SSsTH  Mentor  Ave.,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
44W4.  (2161  *(42-2100.  An  e<|ual  o|>- 

portunity  employer. 

PHOTON  OPERATOR.*^  for  most 
modem  North  Jersey  offset  plant.  Full 
and  part-time;  day  and  night  shifts. 
Best  workintr  conditions.  Excellent  pay. 
Terrific  opiM>rtunity.  Call  Bill  Miller 
(20l»  667-2200 

MACHINI.ST,  exi^rienced  on  offset 
presse.s.  Take  charge  maintenance  of 
web  offset  presses,  or  will  train  man 
with  liasic  press  machinist's  experience. 
High  iKiy  with  future.  N.Y.  Metro¬ 
politan  area.  (AC  212)  629-2909. 

HEAD  MACHINIST 
for  The  Edwardsville  (Illinois) 
Intelligen(^er — a  6.000  daily  in 
a  growing  college  community 
of  11,000. 

Six-machine  plant,  TTS  equip¬ 
ped.  Scale  now  (160.38  for  87% 
hour  week.  Head  machinist 
paid  above  scale,  depending  on 
experience  and  ability.  Good 
fringe  benefits  including  pen¬ 
sion. 

For  more  information  write 
A.L.  Knox,  117  No.  Second  St., 
Eldwardsville,  Illinois  62025;  or 
call  collect  (AC  618)  656-4700. 

MACHINIST  for  hot-metal  daily.  Help¬ 
ful  if  you  have  floor  and  operator's  ex- 
t>erience.  Five  machinea,  all  ship-shape. 
Open  shop.  S3.60  hour.  SAP's  Area  8. 
Box  1226,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RFriRING  MACHINIST,  would  you 
like  to  take  it  easy  in  this  retirement 
area  and  work  20-80  hours-a-week  main¬ 
taining  our  Linos  and  IntertypesT  Age 
no  problem  if  you  are  a  working  pro. 
Write  The  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald. 

OPERATOR-FLOORMAN  11,600  circ. 
daily.  87%  hours.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  Fine  community  for  family 
living.  Scale  $8.68 ;  many  benefits,  (in¬ 
tact  The  Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin, 
Ohio  44888. 


TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tape 
cg>eration.  60-words-per-minute  compe¬ 
tency.  ITU  scale  $175.00.  Top  fringe 
benefits.  Write:  W.  Stremming.  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  Inc.,  606  Kapiolani 
Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 

OPERATOR-IXIMPOSITOR :  Good  pay. 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette,  109  E.  Syca¬ 
more,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  or  call 
Mr.  Fisher  2161. 


MACHINIST — Must  know  Elektrons. 
Excellent  career  opportunity  with  mod¬ 
em  company.  Zone  5.  Box  1610,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


TELETYPES ETTERS 
Immediate  openings  for  TTS  operators 
who  desire  permanent  situations. 
$168.00  for  87%  hours.  Excellent  vaca¬ 
tion,  insurance  and  savings  program. 
Contact  Jack  B.  Hall,  Rockford  News¬ 
papers,  Rockford,  III.  61105. 

UNOTYPE  OPERATOR— Experienced. 
Opportunity  for  right  man.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 
Permanent  Situation.  Night  Work.  Box 
1618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

G-4-4  MIXER  OPERATOR,  for  union 
shop.  $168.40  week.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  hospitalizaticm  plan. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  1440,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

MACHINIST.  COMPOSING  ROOM— 
Knowledge  of  TTS  operation  familiar 
with  electrons.  Day  work.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment,  pleasant  working  conditions, 
paid  hospitalization,  pension  plan,  paicl 
vacation.  Write  Box  918,  c/o  The  Bucks 
County  Courier  Times,  8400  Route  18, 
Levittown,  Pa.  19058. 
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TTS  OPERATORS  for  newspaper  re¬ 
cently  converted  to  offset;  26,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  community  of  50,000  located 
in  heart  of  outstanding  hunting  and 
fishing  area.  Scale  $4.09  per  hour,  86- 
hour  week.  Call  or  write:  Lloyd  G. 
Schermer  or  James  E  Borgess  (406) 
642-0311,  The  Missoulian,  Missoula, 
Montana  69801. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  double  In 
makeup.  Combination  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  li^t  machine  maintenance  heli>- 
ful.  Special  job  for  speeial  disposition. 
Reasonable  work  loiul.  Contact  Holye 
Phillips,  Collier  County  Daily  News, 
Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.  88940. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  Linotype  operator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  ^op.  Must  know  legal, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay,  benefits.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  15$, 
Two  Harbors,  Minn.  66616. 


Photocom  pitsition 

PHOTOCOMP  TECHNICIAN 
Progressive  IS.OUO  offset  daily  nee<ls 
exiierienced  man  to  maintain  photocom- 
IH).sition  equipment;  electronic  knowl- 
eilge  lueferred ;  training  available. 
G»k«I  oi)ix>rtunity  for  right  |)eiaon;  can 
lead  to  suiiervisory  iioaition.  Coml>et- 
itive  salary-  -excellent  fringe  lienefits. 
Send  resume  to  Roger  L.  Sovde,  Even¬ 
ing  Herahl,  Box  711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 
29730. 


i  WEB  PRESSMAN,  experienced  on  web 
j  offset  new8pai>er  presses.  Steady  position 
— high  pay.  N.Y.  metropolitan  area. 

I  Call  Collect  (212)  629-2731. 

I  PRESSMEIN — Immediate  o|>enings  for 
experienced  pressmen  qualified  to  op- 
‘  erate  Hoe  and  Goss  high-speed  Rotary 
I  letterpress  equipment.  35-hour  week; 

holidays ;  vacations.  Overtime  available 
!  at  present.  Contact  Production  Mgr., 
nil  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
90054.  (AC  213)  748-3810.  Advertise- 
j  ment  placed  by  Production  Manager  of  ; 
I  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  Strike 
in  active  progress  at  this  establishment.  , 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  j 

!  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— Ebcperionced  ! 
1  pressman  to  be  working  foreman;  non¬ 
union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin- 
ders :  quality  color  work  essential.  Air-  , 
I  conditioned  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau-  i 
rens,  Iowa  60564. 

EXPERIENCia>  WEB  OFFSEH*  press¬ 
man;  knowledge  of  Urbanite  presses. 
Top  $  —  exceptional  benefits.  Call  Phil 
I  Aldin  (616)  693-6006  or  (212)  AX  7- 
1044. 


Photography 

SPORTS  PHOTOGRAPHY— prep  to 
Big-10;  tennis  to  hockey — major  need  of 
55.(100  circulation  p.m. -Sunday  paper. 
Staff  of  four.  Modern  plant.  Best 
fringes.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Gene 
Thorne.  M.E.,  Waterloo  (Iowa)  (Courier. 

WE'RE  GOING  OFFSET  and  we  need 
a  top-flight  photographer  to  join  an 
excellent  staff  on  one  of  Ohio's  finest 
newspapers.  We're  photo-conscious  so 
exi>erience,  preferably  including  color 
work,  and  fresh  approach  to  news 
pictures  are  musts.  Write  Jim  Daubel, 
ME,  The  Qironicle-Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio,  44035. 

CMIEF  PHOTOGRAPHEHl- 

DEPARTMENT  MANAGE2t 
Elxcellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
photographer  with  administrative  abil¬ 
ity  and  know-how  to  handle  a  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  photograph  de¬ 
partment.  Ten  people  presently  in 
department,  two  darkrooms,  one  color, 
one  black  and  white. 

The  man  we  seek  must  know  organ¬ 
ization  of  news  and  commercial  depart¬ 
ments,  have  professional  enthusiasm 
and  ideals,  be  energetic  and  demanding 
over  standards  of  accomplishment, 
know  color  photography. 

Fringe  benefits  equal  to  the  best. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Send  complete  background 
of  experience,  qualifications  to  Box 
1650,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


I  PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  for  mom- 
I  ing  combination  operation  in  Zone  2. 
Must  know  color.  Box  1310,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

,  WEB  OFTSET  PRESSMAN,  capable^ 
experienced,  for  top-notch  reproduction. 
Zone  1.  Elxcellent  wages.  Box  1582, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN.  COMBINA'nON  MAN, 
experienced  on  Duplex  Tubular.  Scale: 
$146.  Life  insurance,  hospitalization, 

I  sickness,  medical,  major  medical — full 
benefits.  Union.  Press  In  excellent 
shaiie.  Seashore  community;  excellent 
schools.  Write  fully  to  Box  1272,  EHitor 
A  Publisher,  Area  1, 


SUPERVISOR  for  offset  composing 
room  of  widely-known  suburban  weekly 
group.  Outstanding  community.  Op¬ 
portunity  with  firm  which  has  gener¬ 
ated  unusual  momentum.  Box  1698, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

EXPEnUENCiED  FLOORMAN  for  6- 
day  afternoon  18,000  circulation  daily 
located  in  SE  tri-state  district  in  Ohio. 
Attractive  scale  with  fringe  benefits 
including  life  insurance,  hospitalization, 
etc.  ITU  shop;  37%-hour  6-day  week; 
hot  metal.  Call  or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw, 
Publisher,  Elast  Liverpool  Review,  210 
E.  Fourth  St.,  Elast  Liverpool,  Ohio 
43920.  Phone:  216-386-4546. 


Mechanical  j 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Long-established  New  Hampshire  let¬ 
terpress  daily,  expanding  into  new 
production  facilities,  needs  experienced 
mechanical  suiierintendent.  Must  have 
record  of  efficient  direction  of  union 
employees.  Send  resume  and  references 
to  Wm.  Bean,  Assistant  Gen.  Mgr., 

'  Nashua  Telegraph.  Nashua.  N.H.  03060. 

TOP  MONEY  FOR  TOP  MAN  in  com¬ 
posing  room  who  is  familiar  with  hot 
I  and  cold-tyi>e  processes;  7-day  evening  b 
and  Sunday  operation  in  Midwest.  Good  ! 

I  salary  with  best  of  fringe  benefits,  I 
!  including  substantial  pension.  Submit  f 
resume  listing  past  performances, 
qualifications  and  date  of  availability. 

Box  1103,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

I  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
COMPOSING  ROOM  E'OREMAN 
Unexpected  managerial  illness  creates 
career  opportunity  for  exiterienced  com¬ 
posing  working  foreman.  Area  4  non¬ 
union  offset  newspaper,  commercial 
plant  with  8  composing  persona — all 
capable,  but  need  direction  in  expand¬ 
ing  operation.  Outstanding  equipment, 
working  conditions;  pay  g<^  with 
fringe  benefits  -|-  profit-sharing.  Take 
charge  and  prosiierl  Send  background, 
experience  to  Box  1524,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  man  cap¬ 
able  of  assuming  full  production  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  major  West  Oiast  offset 
plant.  Prefer  man  with  both  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  background. 
Must  have  complete  working  knowledge 
of  all  production  processes,  including 
photo  composition. 

The  man  we  are  seeking  is  probably 
presently  employed  but  looking  for  a 
bigger  challenge,  more  op^rtunity  and 
higher  income.  This  position  offers  all 
of  this  and  more  to  the  right  man. 

Send  complete  resum4  to 
Box  1640  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


AS.SI.'tTANT  PRO.MOTION  MANAGER 
Major  new8pa|)er  syndicate.  Must  be 
creative  .  .  .  know  copy,  layout,  pro¬ 
duction.  G<Mal  future.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ex|>erienre.  Write  Box  1734, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  W' anted — Public  Relations 


WRITER 


Pressmen—Steretttypers 

PRESSMAN-.STEREOTYPER 
Permanent  position  for  eMs'rienr<-d 
man.  Gtxsl  scale  an  dfringe  lienefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  325-5252  or  write: 
Steve  Fiirruggia,  Press  RtMim  E'oreman, 
The  News-Gaz«‘tte,  48  Main  St.,  Cham- 
liaign.  III.  61820. 

EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN,  to  lie 
working  foreman  with  Hoe  and  Scott 
Iiresses.  Non-Union.  Just  installed  new 
six-unit  Web  offset,  providing  good 
chance  for  letterpressman  to  learn  and 
grow  with  naslern  offset  operation. 
Perm.anent  iiosition  with  excellent  pay. 
North  Jersey  areji.  Call  Bill  Miller  col¬ 
lect  (201)  (>67-2200. 

LETTERPRESSMAN 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale,  fringe  benefits.  Small 
city  with  excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Write  details  to:  Publisher, 
The  Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
44883. 


Central  New  York  manufurlurer  of  indu.>>trial, 
eoinmerrial  and  consumer  itoods  has  an  open¬ 
ing  in  its  Public  Kelations  Division  for  a 
news  and  feature  article  writer  with  news¬ 
paper,  free-lance  or  industrial  experience. 

Excellent  working  conditiinis 
and  benefits  in  a  grmvth  company. 

B4>x  1717,  Editor  &  PublLshpr 

An  Etiuul  Opportunity  Empioyoi - A  Plant  for  Progrett  Company 


EDITOR-WRITER 

with  exi>erience  nee<led  to  take  over 
well-established,  high-quality  college 
publication  program.  Send  samples 
publications,  resume,  references,  salary 
requirements  to  Robert  W.  Smith,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Public  Information,  Lafayette 
College.  Elaston,  Pa.  18042. 


ALUMNI  EDITOR 

Strong  writer  with  publications  ex- 
Iierience  wanted  us  the  editor  of  The 
ITniversity  of  Rhisle  Island  Alumni 
Bulletin.  Salary  aliout  $9,000  to  start. 
Send  resume  to  Charles  A.  Hall,  21 
Davis  Hall.  University  of  Rhode  Island. 
Kingston.  R.I.  02881. 
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personnel  Available 


N  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


AdminiKtrative 


SOME  KORW'AKD-LOOKING 
PUBLISHER.  SOMEWHERE, 
nee<l.s  h  forwanl-lcxikinif  Keneral  man- 
airer  that  can  carry  the  l>all  in  his 
nevvs|>a|>er  (>i>eration  to  the  full  ad- 
vantane  of  all  conceme<l.  Exi>erienced. 
Sober.  Late  40’8.  Sincere  and  ready. 
Will  accept  small  salary  and  small  per- 
centaKe  of  Kruss  profits.  Prefer  news¬ 
paper  l.').(l(iO  to  40.000  circulation  that 
nee<ls  iiersonal  leadership  and  reliable 
initiative.  Innuiry  involves  no  obliKa- 
tion  and  will  lie  strictly  confidential. 
Write  to  Box  1737,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

publisher-editor'!  Profit-prod  u^T 

imt.  civic-minde<I,  award-winninir  ed¬ 
itor-publisher  seeks  new  challenfres. 
^cellent  creclentials.  Former  Editor  of 
Year  in  major  state.  Now  successfully 
in  chartte  of  me<lium-si7.e<I  Midwest 
daily.  Bo.n  1727,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

'  DO  YOU  NEED  HELP? 

I  am  a  daily  newspni>er  publisher  who 
has  retirecl. 

Now  I  am  l)ored. 

If  you  have  a  daily  newspa|>er  and 
need  the  help  of  a  successful  man  you 
can  (jet  him  on  the  followinK  terms: 
You  will  pay  his  ex|>ense8  plus 
a  nominal  fee. 

Either  party  may  terminate 
the  aKreement  at  any  time. 

In  the  meantime  he  will  devote 
his  ability,  exjierience  and 
other  talents  to  your  problems. 

If  intereste<l.  write  me  at  Box  171S, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

KEY  MAN,  facecl  with  relocation  or 
staKnation.  Proven  record  of  develoi>- 
InK  iiersonnel.  Top  references.  comi>et- 
itive  ex|)erience.  Box  17.11,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCITlATOR 

Seeking  No.  1  or  2  slot  with  an  ag¬ 
gressive  organization.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  facets  of  circulation 
promotion  and  develc^ment. 

For  a  "take-charge  man”  who  will 
get  results,  write  Box  1703,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

Display  Adrertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  available. 
Zone  3  or  6.  Carl  Albright,  P.O.  Box 
887,  Alamo.  Texas — 7S516. 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 
For  A  Man  Of  Action  .  .  .  personally 
•old  $200,000  annually;  creat^  and  di¬ 
rected  tens  of  thousands  in  additional 
new  business  against  fierce  competition. 
Skilleil  in  mislern  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  methods.  Ideal  for  your  medium 
daily  or  large  suburban  group.  Box 
1549.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  job  editing,  writer,  columnist,  syndi 
writing-editing  or  copy  on  metro  news-  ixirter,  weekly  news  edi 
paper;  15  years’  experience.  Excellent  eilitor.  Now  on  eilitorif 
references.  Bob  Herdien,  3005  Wilmette  '  major  daily.  Finest  ri 
Ave.,  Wilmette,  Illinois  60081.  (AC  i  pings,  commendations, 
812)  251-5262.  man,  deiiendable.  Great 

PUBLIC  AFFATrS~DIRBCTOR~1^  responsibility  t 

cabinet  secretary ;  13  years'  daily  news-  versatde. 

paper  exiierience  in  Denver  and  New  Isilster  your  exwutiv( 
York;  7  years’  public  affairs  experience  at«.  «"•!  if  yoi 

in  Washington.  Strong  ^ministrator.  £  '' 

S^ks  manafrint;  editor's  job.  Box  1643,  Z^^*'**  ^  ^  uhlisher. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

drama  and  “MOVIE~~CRiTIC.  One  SX‘^A”*<^„X®UNG  RE 
Hipmanship*  for  your  paper.  Give  title  a  i 

—get  best  untitled  critic  in  New  Jersey.  !  «  laf^rnational  Reli 
Marquette  J-grad,  31,  six  years’  on  two  ^l>nu'»h.  Interesteil  in  cl 
50.000-plus  dailies.  Zones  1-2.  Box  1654,  {‘/.‘'“'Ir- 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Stream,  N 

feature  writer  ;  also  fashion,  food  npi^ir  wimx 

»nd  travel,  make-up  editor.  Excellent  p.i:,.. 
record- many  awards.  Mature  female.  il  i 

Available  in  November.  South  or  West.  move  up.  1 

Box  1669.  Editor  &  Publisher.  awards,  state  and  natio 

{^TtVr  — T-; - : - - -  column  wntmjr.  Know? 

wanted.  Young,  but  small  daily.  Prefer  wr 
wuling.  Stymied  in  present  reporter-  ture,  exi>erience<l;  J-gi 
desk  job.  Box  1682,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1713,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Editorial 


WOMAN  REPORTER  seeks  general  as¬ 
signment  East  Coast  metro  daily,  or  TV 
news  writing.  Experience:  two  years’ 
daily  suburban  and  wire  service.  M.S.J. 
Box  1691,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  —Wire  service,  metropolitan 
newspaper,  government.  PR  experience. 
Prefers  quality  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
1706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  RECORD  CRITIC,  Fine  Arts  Reviewer 
I  — 13  years’  experience  in  three  news- 
i  papers,  one  national  magazine — offers 
broad-based,  top  quality  record  review 
column  at  nominal  rates:  also  reviews 
and  features  in  music,  drama,  TV  liter- 
j  ature.  Samples  on  request.  Box  1685, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-WRITER-EDITOR,  with  8 
,  years’  experience  in  business  and  science 
'  writing,  particularly  atomic  energy  and 
electric  power,  seeks  organization  offer¬ 
ing  new  challenge.  Experience  also  in-  I 
eludes  some  automotive,  chemical  and 
Iietroleum  writing,  and  daily  newspaper 
desk  work.  MS  in  journalism,  North¬ 
western.  Available  October.  Box  1673, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR— Will  give  you 
Iiages  that  sparkle  with  lively  features 
(local,  of  course)  and  good  make-up. 

I  Minimum  of  club  news.  Box  1671,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

!  EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  REPORTER 
wants  new  challenge  on  Zone  1-2  daily. 
Box  1679,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

;  ACTION-LINE  editor  and  columnist  of 
'  successful  HELP!  column  will  consult 
!  and/or  Inaugurate  a  column  and/or 
train  i>ers(>nnel.  Will  also  consider  re¬ 
locating:  will  travel  anywhere.  If  you 
'  plan  an  action-line  coumn.  I  can  save 
you  money  and  tears  and  insure  sue-  ; 
I  cess.  Write  Box  1738,  Eklitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

I  REPORTER-DE'SKMAN.  versatile,  r^ 
sourceful,  imaginative,  curious,  experi-  I 
enced,  wants  spot  on  newsjmper  that  is 
same.  Box  1724,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MAN.WHATATRADE...  , 
1933  model ;  self-starter 
w/automatic  drive ;  fully 
equipped ;  top  condition ; 
will  trade  10  years’  exper- 
i  ience  all  phases  newsroom 
I  for  down  payment  of  re¬ 
sponsible  news  executive 
j  spot;  financing  open.  Box 
I  1716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  EDITOR/ WRITER 

COMPLETE  WITH  BRAIN 
Skilled  professional  with  20  years’  ex- 
l>erienre:  e<litorial  page  editor,  editorial 
writer,  columnist,  syndicate  writer,  re- 
I  iM>rter.  weekly  news  etiitor,  radio  news 
eilitor.  Now  on  editorial  page  staff  of 
'  major  daily.  E'inest  references.  Clip- 
i  (lings,  commendations,  awards.  E'amily 
m:in,  deiiendable.  Creative  thinker,  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility,  takes  initiative. 
If  you  seek  versatile,  pnxluctive  pro 
to  Isilster  your  executive  staff  as  eilitor 
or  associate,  and  if  you  are  located  in 
California  or  Arizona,  write:  Box  1736, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

DYNAMIC  YOUNG  REPORTER.  B.A.  . 
Political  Science.  Minor  Journalism, 

I  M.A.  International  Relations,  English- 
Spanish.  Interesteil  in  challenge,  weekly 
or  daily.  Ken  Eiger,  69  Hungry  Harbor, 
Ril.,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y.  11581. 

PRIZE-WINNING 

Eklitor,  small  daily,  wants  change. 
Chance  to  move  up.  Highly-respecteil 
awards,  state  and  national,  in  feature- 
column  writing.  Knows  all  phases  of 
small  daily.  Prefer  writing  job.  Ma¬ 
ture.  exjierienceil:  J-grad,  SDX.  Box 
1713,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  SPECIALIST  — 
Honest  reviews,  salty  column,  national 
reputation  :  8  years’  exi)erience,  can  be 
I  yours.  Strong  on  features,  eiliting.  lay¬ 
out  (even  management)  and  still  under 
30.  Box  1728.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-REWRITEMAN  on  N.Y.U. 
daily  seeks  i>ositii>n  on  New  England 
I  daily,  or  ns  eilitor  of  N.E.  weekly :  5 
I  years’  exiierience.  Marrieil.  Box  1723, 
I  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

^  REPOR’TER.  24.  B.A.,  seeks  position 
I  with  Canadian  daily.  Exiierience  in  city 
1  hall,  iiolice,  drama,  arts:  some  photo 
I  knowleilge  and  layout  exiierience.  Bo.x 
'  1613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  EDITOR  RETIRING  NEXT  SUMMER? 

I  You’ll  lie  thinking  now  about  his  suc- 
'  cessor.  ’Fhink  young!  Think  progress! 

Think  exiierience!  Send  for  my  resume 
,  and  find  out  what  I’m  doing  at  71. 

'  rue  lie  Lyon,  1203  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

I  Think  George  Garrigues  I 

I  FRUSTRATED  NEWSMAN,  experi- 
enceil.  39,  tireil  of  dull,  routine,  com¬ 
placent  papers.  If  you  have  something 
I  different  will  go  anywhere,  any  salary. 
Box  1732.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


FOREMAN-PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
comi>osing  room,  12  years’  newspaper 
experience.  Combination  doorman  and 
Linotype  operator  including  ’TTS  com¬ 
puter  typesetting  operation.  Top  offers 
only — Long  Island  preferred;  consider 
Areas  1  and  2.  Box  1567,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ALL  PHASES  COMPOSING— Latest 
technology.  Presently  foreman.  Seeks 
progressive  newspaper.  All  rei  lies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  1516.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  lalsir  problems?  18  years’  news- 
paiier  exiierience.  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerizeil  ad  mark-up. 

(215)  943-7’2.'i6 


Production 

YOUNG  MAN  seeking  position  as  As¬ 
sistant  Production  Manager  on  medium- 
size  newspaper  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  mechanical  operations.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  as  assistant;  looking 
for  better  future  under  older  man.  Box 
1707,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


I  Froo  I  nneo  OETSETT  EXPERT  seeks  supervisor’s 

I  r  ree  i^ance  iwsition.  Last  four  years  spent  instal- 

ling,  training-supervising  world’s  larg- 
1  SPORTS  CARTOONIST  Phil  Pipe  wilj  est  web  offset  installation.  Cbnsidered 
!  draw  your  local  ’’Player  of  the  Week.”  by  many  as  the  top  man  in  this  field. 

I  E'or  details  write  P.O.  Box  323.  Olney.  Ekxperience  in  all  phases  composing, 
Md.,  20832.  camera  color  through  press.  Can  furnish 

I  top  references  an<l  recommendations. 
- — ^ ’ — ’ — - -  I  Reply  Box  1684,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Operators — HJachinists 


TTS  OPERATOR,  straight  or  tabular:  Public  Relations 

fast/ accurate :  18  years  in  newsfMper-  — - - - — • 

trade  plant  field.  Male,  87,  married.  EDITOR-WRITER  seeks  university,  as- 
Prefer  day  situation,  ^ion.  Zone  |  sociation.  corporate  pr/ publication  post, 
open.  Box  616,  Editor  A  Publisher,  i  Box  1681,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


’ITS  OPEHIATOR  deeiree  day  situation; 
19  years’  in  newspaper/trade  plant  field. 
Married,  male,  39.  Zone  open.  Union. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1868,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTO-JOURNAUST.  28,  wide  ex¬ 
perience;  perceptive  photographic  cov¬ 
erage.  ^x  1609,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  enterpising,  experi- 
enceii,  seeks  phnti>-minde<l  organization. 
Box  1721,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Photojoumalist. 
mature,  exi>erience«l :  shoot,  process, 
write,  layout,  eilit.  Looking  for  a 
weekly  or  small  daily  whose  needs  are 
lieyond  the  trite.  Clippings,  resume.  D. 
R.  Ivers,  Box  7212,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico— 87104. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

PREiSSMAN,  experienced  on  Goes 
Headliner,  deeiree  job  in  combination 
shop.  Completely  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereotype  work. 
Charles  Groleau,  Box  85,  Mulberry, 
Indiana  46058. 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  seeks 
position  of  responsibility.  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  Goss  Unitube,  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Presses.  Zone  5  preferi^.  Write 
Box  1436,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced  on  Goss  Suburban  platee,  strip¬ 
ping  and  some  camera.  Prefer  small 
daiiy  or  weekly  in  Area  6.  Box  1079. 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WEB-OFE'SET  press¬ 
man,  camera,  stripper,  desires  job  as 
foreman  in  small  daily  or  weekly  plant. 
Area  5.  Box  1697,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED.  QUALIE’IED.  man¬ 
agement-oriented  press-foreman  avail¬ 
able.  Combination  exiierience  unique 
ciualifications.  Prefer  medium  to  small 
daily.  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Write  Box 
1726.  Eklitor  A  Publisber. 


YOUNG  PR  DIREiCTOR  of  interna¬ 
tional  organization  wants  demanding 
position  in  private  industry  with  chal¬ 
lenge,  responsibility:  5  years  overseas, 
world-wide,  multi-me<lia;  Ill-year  news¬ 
paper  exiierience.  Box  1729,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

’’SITUATIONS  WANTID” 
(Payable  with  order! 

4-«hIi< . SLM  pw  IlM.  Hr  itiw 

9-»nIu .  SLID  str  Dee.  ptr  Imm 

2-eHlit  . S1.20  Hr  lint,  pv  IsMt 

l-oHk  . $1.30  ptr  lint. 

Ceunt  IH  artriH  «Pid<  ptr  lint 
3  linti  ainMiuai 
(Ne  akkrtrltliem) 

Add  50c  for  box  itrvict 
Air-nail  ttrvict  tn  box  nwnbtn  alH 
available  at  $1.00  txba. 


Oo  not  und  ImplacMbIt  clippInH, 
etc  in  rtsHnM  te  ’help  wanted’ 
advtrtiMmenti  until  direct  reeuest  h 
made  for  them.  EAP  cannot  be  rt- 
spontiblt  for  their  return. 


’’all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS” 

4-wMks  .  $L50  ptr  liM,  ptr  Itsui 

3-wttks .  $L60  ptr  lint,  ptr  iuw 

2-wMbi .  $1.70  ptr  lint,  per  issut 

1-nttk. .  $l.n  per  lint. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
Tbt  uM  tf  bordirt.  beldfaM  tyn.  cuts 
tr  ether  dtctratieni.  chnnH<  ytur  claul- 
led  ad  It  diiplay.  'Tht  rate  Nr  display- 
clatiiPtd  it  $3.15  ptr  tpptt  lint — $44.10 
Hr  .-tiumn  inch  nininun  ipaca. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4ii0  PM 

Bex  nunktn.  whlcb  an  Miltd  tatb  day 
ti  Ihtv  an  ncahrad,  an  mIM  Nr  l-yaw. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

650  Third  Ave.,  N.  T..  N.  V.  1N22 
(AC  212)  Ploie  2-70SB 


Jury  chosen  in  secrecy 

Common  sense  rule 
on  trial  is  asked 


By  NeMton  H.  Fulhright 

As  editors  and  lawyers  con¬ 
tinue  the  dialogue  over  the 
theoretical  role  of  the  press  at 
criminal  trials,  more  and  more 
reporters  on  the  courthouse  level 
are  coming  up  against  new  real¬ 
ities. 

The  new  realities  are  closed 
doors  and  the  i)rohlem  of  get¬ 
ting  the  news  after  a  judge  has 
said  you  can’t  have  it. 

This  was  specifically  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  confronted  New  Jersey 
l  epoi-ters  this  week  after  a  New¬ 
ark  judge  had  ruled  for  secrecy 
in  the  selection  of  a  jury  for  the 
trial  of  a  police  official  accused 
of  functional  laxity  and  indicted 
by  a  grand  jury  on  two  counts 
of  nonfeasance. 

‘A  little  different’ 

The  defendant  was  Dominick 
A.  Spina,  Newark’s  Police  Direc¬ 
tor.  He  was  accused  siiecifically 
of  failure  to  enforce  the  gam¬ 
bling  laws.  Rut  Essex  County 
Superior  Court  Judge  Joseph 
H.  Stamler  said  the  case  “is  a 
little  different  from  the  average 
criminal  case  that  goes  on  in 
this  courthouse.” 

Newark  had  seen  gambling 
cases  tried  before,  but  this  time 
Judge  Stamler  banned  cameras 
and  recording  devices — meaning 
television  and  radio  along  with 
“still”  j)hotographers.  To  the 
wiiting  i)ress,  he  stipulated 
theie  should  be  no  attempt  to 
Interview  jurors  or  disclose  their 
names  l)efore  or  during  the  trial. 
No  pictures,  no  interview. 
Neither  should  there  be  any  re¬ 
port  on  any  statement  or  com¬ 
ment  made  by  anybody  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  case. 

Judge  Stamler  said  his  action 
was  designed  to  assure  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  the  accused 
and  to  assure  a  fair  trial  for 
both  the  defendant  and  the 
jtrosecution. 

The  Newspaper  Re))orters  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  immedi¬ 
ately  registered  a  protest  in  a 
telegram  signed  by  Tom  Poster, 
president,  and  Martin  Gershen, 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Committee.  It  was  ad- 
dres.sed  to  Judge  Stamler,  Chief 
Justic  Joseph  Weintraub  of  the 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court, 
and  Essex  County  Assignment 
Judge  James  R.  Giuliane. 

“A  court  trial  is  a  public 
affair,”  the  telegram  said,  “and 
refusal  to  permit  newsmen  to 
cover  any  j)ortion  of  it  is  an 


infringement  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

The  case  is  similar  to  one  in¬ 
volving  the  selection  of  a  jury  in 
a  murder  trial  in  adjoining 
Passaic  County.  Here  Superior 
Court  Judge  Gordon  H.  Brown 
last  month  barred  reporters  and 
photographers  during  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  jury  for  the  trial  of 
three  men  and  a  woman  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Judith  Kavanaugh,  21-year-old 
Clifton,  N.  J.,  housewife,  whose 
half-nude  body  was  discovered 
in  a  roadside  ditch  on  March  13, 
19(;().  (E&P,  Sept.  21,  1968) 

Order  Modified 

The  Pttferson  Moruivf/  Call 
lodged  a  jirotest  with  Chief 
Justice  Weintraub  and  Judge 
Brown’s  order  against  jihotog- 
raphers  in  the  coui’thouse  or  a 
country  parking  lot  adjoining  it 
was  modified.  Now  photogra¬ 
phers  may  entei-  the  building 
Imt  still  are  barred  from  court¬ 
rooms. 

Harry  Anderson,  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  Newark  News, 
said:  “We  don’t  lielieve  in  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  selection  of  a 
jury.  But  we  have  not  lodged 
an  official  jirotest  in  the  Spina 
case.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  reach  an  understanding  with 
the  courts  through  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association.  We 
are  having  a  meeting  on  this 
with  the  courts  people  in  New 
Brunswick  next  week  and  hope 
they  come  out  with  some  common 
sense  guidelines.” 

Anderson  said  a  third  New 
Jersey  case  in  which  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  jury  was  not  made 
jiublic  involved  the  trial  of  11 
Negroes  at  Elizabeth,  accused 
of  stomping  and  kicking  a  po¬ 
liceman  to  death  in  a  riot  a  year 
ago.  But  here,  he  said,  the  names 
of  jurors  were  withheld  by  vol¬ 
untary  agreement  of  the  news- 
jiapers  in  order  to  prevent 
threats  against  the  jurors  or 
memliers  of  their  families. 

“Here  common  sense  pre¬ 
vailed,”  Anderson  said,  “and  the 
newspapers  acted  as  responsible 
newspapers  always  have.  We 
maintain  you  don’t  need  the 
Reardon  Report  to  compel  news¬ 
papers  to  exercise  restraint 
where  restraint  is  warranted. 
But  we  never  will  agree  that  a 
newspaper  should  be  prevented 
from  publishing  information 
about  criminal  matters  that  re¬ 


porters  have  uncovered  outside 
or  even  in  a  courtroom.” 

Ovt'raclion  on  Kt^ardon 

This  was  the  position  taken 
by  Charles  E.  Gallagher,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Daily  Erening  Item,  at  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

He  told  the  editors  that 
Nicholas  deR.  Katzenbach,  as 
U.S.  Attorney  General  in  1965, 
had  laid  down  rules  for  guidance 
of  Depaitment  of  Justice  em- 
j)loyees  in  dealing  with  the  press 
that  were  “much  more  lenient 
in  some  respects  than  those  pro- 
j)osed  in  the  Reardon  Report.” 
He  added  that  there  had  been 
“definite  overaction  to  the  Rear¬ 
don  Report”  in  some  communi¬ 
ties,  and  that  “Judge  Reardon 
has  acknowledge  this  himself.” 

In  a  homicide  in  Lynn  last 
.spring,  he  said,  “the  usually 
co-operative  police  department 
inspectors  were  very  stingy  in 
giving  out  information — even 
the  most  basic  details.  I  protest 
to  our  chief  of  police  and  asked 
if  his  men  had  been  influenced 
by  the  Reardon  recommenda¬ 
tions.  He  insisted  that  the  report 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
leticence.  They  were  merely 
under  orders,  he  said,  not  to  ‘give 
away’  the  case  l)efore  trial.  Yet 
it  is  significant  that  there  was 
never  such  meticulous  reticence 
l)efore  the  Reardon  recommen¬ 
dations.” 

Gallagher  observed  that  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
.Association  had  created  an  ad 
hoc  committee  and  was  raising 
money  to  fight  press  restrictions. 

“I  think  the  ultimate  deter¬ 
mination  of  precisely  what 
boundaries  each  of  us  must  re¬ 
spect  will  have  to  come  through 
vigorous  litigation  initiated  by 
the  i)ress,”  he  said.  “Then,  and 
only  then,  will  we  emerge  fi-om 
the  present  fog  of  confusion  and 
strident  clamor  and  come  up 
with  some  final  interpretations 
of  what  the  First  and  Sixth 
.Amendments  really  mean  within 


the  framewoi  k  of  late  Twentieth 
Century  communications  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  ever  more  lit)erai 
attitude  on  the  part  of  thn 
Supreme  Court  concerning  th^ 
right  of  the  peoi)le  to  l)e  in¬ 
formed.” 

Differs  with  ANPA 

Joe  R.  Seacrest,  lawyer  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal,  seemed  to  take 
a  more  conciliatory  attitude  in  a  , 
talk  before  a  meeting  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  county  attorneys. 

“1  strongly  dissent,”  he  said, 
“from  the  position  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation’s  statement  that  ‘There 
is  no  real  conflict  between  the 
First  Amendment  guaranteeing 
a  free  press  and  the  Sixth 
.Amendment  which  guarantees  a 
s|)eedy  and  jiublic  trial  by  an 
imjrartial  jury.’  Of  course  there 
is  conflict.  You  know  it  and  1 
know  it.  •  .  .” 

He  told  the  county  attorneys 
the  public  wants  “common  sense 
judgement  applied  by  lioth  sides 
to  this  collision.” 

Seacrest  advised  the  attorneys 
to  remember  “the  mutuality  of 
your  interest  with  the  press  is 
greater  than  your  individual 
difference  with  the  press.  Talk  to 
each  other,’’  he  said.  “Communi¬ 
cate  differences.  Respect  each 
other.  Cooperate.” 

• 

Editors  appointed 
on  Illinois  papers 

Decatur,  Ill. 

.Appointments  in  the  editorial 
dej)artments  of  two  Lindsay- 
Schaub  newspapers  have  been 
announced. 

Bob  Reid  has  recently  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Southern  Illinoiaan  at  Carbon- 
dale  after  resigning  from  the 
Freeport  (Ill.)  Joumal-Starul- 
ard  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages. 

Marcus  Norton  and  Bill 
Alichael  have  l)een  promoted  to 
news  editor  of  the  Decatur 
(111.)  Herald  and  Decatur  Daily 
He  dew,  respectively. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


.that’s  why  BaKimore 
new  car  dealers 
place  78%  of  their 
display  adrertising 
in  The  Sunpapers  EF 
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Howto 
get  lost 
discovering 
America. 


;  / 


One  of  the  nice  things  Humble  does  for  people  is 
help  them  get  lost. 

When  they  want  to  get  lost.  Maybe  in  the  Big  Bend 
country  of  Texas.  Or  Utah’s  Valley  of  the  Gods. 

And  that’s  where  our  Humble  Touring  Service 
comes  in.  Because  you  can’t  enjoy  losing  yourself  in 
some  exotic,  out-of-the-way  spot  if  you  don’t  know 
how  to  find  it. 

Humble  does.  And  we’ll  be  happy  to  help  you  find 
it.  We  distributed  millions  of  maps  last  year.  And 
many  with  marked  routes — both  scenic  and  direct — 
were  included  with  our  information-packed 
“Happy  Motoring’’"  Tour  Guides. 


Anyone  can  get  a  Tour  Kit,  just  by  sending  in  the 
postcard  you  get  at  any  Humble  station.  Or  stopping 
at  the  Humble  Touring  Service  counter  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Washington  or  Houston. 

It’s  a  free  service  and  you  don’t  even  have  to  buy 
our  gasoline  to  enjoy  it. 

Because  we’ve  learned,  as  we  go  about  our 
business  of  making  good  products  and  a  fair  profit, 
that  there’s  added  satisfaction  in  doing  something 
more  for  people. 

Humble  is  doing  something  more. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 

America’s  Leading  Energy  Company^^^^^^ 


1.  v-i 


Two  Major  Honors  So  Far  This  Year 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POSl 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLI 
NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TAHLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PREr 
General  Advertising  Department,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  Atlanta  Chicago  Dallas  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  San  Francir' 


The  Evansville  Press*  Fred  Sievers:  First  the  lawyers,  now  the  docto 


During  his  17  years  on  The  Evansville  Press,  Fred  Sie¬ 
vers  has  developed  a  specialty  for  in-depth  studies  of  sig¬ 
nificant,  complex  subjects.  He  has  also  specialized  in 
winning  awards.  So  far  this  year,  both  doctors  and  law¬ 
yers  have  honored  him. 

His  five-part  series  on  the  successes  and  shortcomings 
of  Medicare  during  its  first  year  of  operation  in  Indiana 
recently  won  the  annual  Journalism  Award  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Medical  Association. 

Months  of  exhaustive  inquiry  among  doctors,  hospital 
administrators,  insurance  people  and  elderly  patients 
shaped  the  story  behind  this  controversial  national  health 
undertaking. 

Earlier  this  year  he  focused  an  11-part  series  on  “You 
and  the  Law”  to  win  the  coveted  James  Bethel  Gresham 


Freedom  Award  of  the  Evansville  Bar  Association. 

Basically,  he  is  a  court  reporter  whose  ability  in  thal 
field  was  recognized  in  his  selection  for  an  American 
Assembly  panel  on  legal  reform. 

Sievers,  46,  is  the  son  of  a  Kentucky  country  doctor 
Away  from  his  beat  he  enjoys  gardening.  Naturally 
he’s  expert  at  that,  too. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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